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THE PILOTS’ PARADISE 


High above Betelgeuse, they say, 

Beyond Orion’s questing eyes, 

Ten million star-strewn years away 
There hangs a pilots’ paradise. 

Thither when airmen’s bodies fall 
Their spirits climb on eager wing 

To greet old comrades and recall 
Old days of earthward sojourning. 

They talk of 'flak’, intruders, beams, 

Of dummy runs and how to weave, 

Sorties and strikes, and tales like dreams 
Which none but airmen would believe. 

From aerodromes like cloth of green 
Mid cloudless skies for ever blue 

They sport themselves; and each machine 
Is every morning bright and new. 

And every pilot when he lands 

Three-pointed sweeps the glossy lawn; 

With young keen eye and strong young hands 
He climbs to meet each glowing dawn. 

What dawns are those, what noonday sun 
From which no enemies descend, 

What flights when duty here is done 
To enter at your log-book’s end 1 

o. c. c. 



REPORT ON JOCK RIDDELL 

IT SEEMS THAT JOCK COMPLETED HIS TOUR WITH HIS HUDSON 

squadron at the beginning of January, 1942. He had been moaning 
like a pair of bagpipes to get posted to Sunderlands (see The Avengers) 
but Wing Commander Sullivan refused to wear it and he duly found 
himself having his operational rest as instructor at an O.T.U. After 
three weeks of dealing with ham-fisted pupes he started to try to pu 
strings at the Air Ministry through his brother Jimmy (see The 1 hin 
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Blue Live). At last he succeeded, and to his delight was posted to 
X Squadron of the Royal Australian Air Force, which was based on 
Beacon Hill. 

Jock was particularly delighted because this Squadron was a 
regular one and insisted on training all its pilots on the spot, instead 
of receiving them from an O.T.U. Which meant that Jock would be 
operational right from the start, although he would of course be 
merely a stooge for the first sorties. 

It was, too, an interesting moment to go to flying-boats. For this 
was March, 1942, and the Battle of the Bay had just begun. 

Perhaps I had better explain. Until then, the FW Condors had 
left the Sunderlands and other British aircraft alone. They were 
too busy spotting for U-boats or securing weather reoprts for their 
meteorological experts to mix with the R.A.F. On the very rare 
occasions that they came in sight of our flying-boats they studiously 
ignored them, and as the Sunderlands did not possess sufficient 
speed to overtake—there was nothing doing. 

Our aircraft increased in numbers heavily (Coastal Command 
now has more aircraft operating in the Bay of Biscay than it had to 
cover the whole of Greit Britain). The primary object of this 
increase of R.A.F. strength in the Battle of the Bay was to compel 
the German submarines to submerge as frequently as possible, by 
day and by night. Submergence meant that they could only travel 
at four or five knots instead of 13 or 15 on the surface. This limited 
their endurance very considerably, and, though they had made 
painfully successful attacks on shipping on the American seaboard, 
their success was beginning to be limited by these aerial attacks. 

The German High Command soon retorted. They produced 
Arados, the German equivalent of our Fulmars. These are single- 
engined twin-float German naval fighters. We promptly produced 
Beaufighters as a reply. They retorted with Ju.88’s. We riposted 
with Liberators, and an improved type of Whitley, as well as 
Wellingtons and Catalinas. Whereupon, they increased their 
number of Condors and established fighter stations along the French 
occupied coast around Biarritz and sent up Messerschmitts. 

The Arados appeared, first of all, one at a time. Soon they were 
flying in threes. And for a Sunderland to meet three Arados sitnul. 
taneously is a most uncomfortable sensation. It is hard to keep an 
eye on all three of them at the same time. They are low-winged 
monoplanes, camouflaged brown, armed with cannon and machine- 
guns iorward and one machine-gun aft. Their tactics are to fly Very 
near the sea, to use their camouflage to get up close before detection 
and then climb up behind and above—one attacking from the port 
quarter, one from the starboard quarter, and one from dead asttrn 
Their idea is that the British aircraft would have to turn towards one 
or other of the Arados and leave itself exposed to attack from the 
other two. 

Fortunately for the R.A.F.. these German pilots are mostly as 
green as grass. If one Jerry pilot sees another going in to attack he 
sits back instead of attacking simultaneously—with the result that 
the first Arado is hacked down without difficulty. When they firj* 
appear on the horizon all three Arados seem determined to attack 
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but, when the push comes to the shove, each pilot seems to urge the 
other one to go in and likes to stand off himself. 

If you look at a map you will be able to locate the Battle of the 
Bay without difficulty. It extends roughly ioo miles west of 
Finisterre up to ioo miles west of the Scillies. It is very seldom 
that our aircraft are able to claim a direct kill (of a submarine, 
which they call submarines and not U-boats). For the authorities 
really seem to need dead German bodies before they accept con- 
firmation. They are, of course, suitably impressed when cine¬ 
camera pictures show a U-boat popping to the surface after being 
depth-charged like a cork out of a bottle, but even this is not regarded 
as adequate proof. As for the hackneyed ‘pool of oil’, this is almost 
sneered at. At least, however, it is accepted that Coastal Command 
scare these German submarine crews and shake their nerves if not 
their submarines. Many of them are conscripts and do not care for 
submarine work—a natural dislike which is accentuated by the 

continuous necessity for submerging. , 

Despite the huge expanse of these thousands of square miles of 
ocean, it is not unusual for a British aircraft to see half a dozen of its 
colleagues of varying types in a single day and it is ten to one that it 
any aircraft is seen it will not be a Jerry. Incidentally, the Kuriers 
have now almost disappeared and Ju.88’s are not fond of a scrap. 
There is, too, an interesting point about German submarines, com¬ 
pared with Italian submarines. The Germans believe in the British 
tradition of always submerging if an enemy aircraft is sighted. The 
Italians prefer to remain on the surface and fight it out. They have 
a 3'9 anti-aircraft gun (probably a Bofors) as well as light armament, 
and realize that it is infinitely more difficult to be actually 
sunk by a depth-charge when on the surface than when they are 


below. , _ , . . 

So much for the background of the scene when Jock arrived at 

Beacon Hill just before lunch, reported to the Adjutant, found his 
room, was introduced to his Flight Commander and shook hands 
with him. Squadron Leader Devenish looked like a Rugger inter¬ 
national, wore a black moustache and had a crushing handshake. 

He looked at Jock’s D.F.M. 

"How did you get the gong?” he asked. 

Jock told him. 

“What types of aircraft have you been on?" 

"Whitleys and Hudsons.” 

"How many hours?” 

Jock told him. . . , 

After lunch Jock was introduced to Flight Lieutenant BricKiey, 

who was to be the captain of his aircraft. Brickley was small, > . 
and with a Ronald Colman moustache. He in turn introduce . 
to the first pilot-Fying Officer Gilmour. Gilly Gilmour was fair, 
very good-looking and always in love. Together Gilly J s 
walked over to the Marine Dock, climbed down the shpp y P 
into a waiting dinghy, and chugged off to W for his eyes . 

Having climbed on board, Jock could sca ^ ce l y • ■ that they 
He knew that Sunderlands were big, but he had no idea ^ha they 

were as vast as all that. W for William looked for a.l the wo 
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a submarine, and indeed the Sunderlands are 97 feet long with a span 
of 172 feet and a weight of over 30 tons. 

“You have got to know all about it within a week or there’ll be 
trouble," Gilmour threatened amiably. “So come and have a look 
round. We are the strike boat this evening.” 

They walked into the wardroom and found two ol the troops 
lying on their bunks and one writing letters. A fourth was in the 
galley, another was polishing something with a rag; three others 
were dossing down in the tail. It was with something of a shock that 
Jock realized that the crew could actually live on board if they 
wanted to—and these did. He was much impressed by the 
galley and caught sight of a number of sausages and peeled 
potatoes. 

“Now I'd better introduce you to the crew,” Gilmour suggested. 
“This is Ted Briggs, our wireless operator. He comes from Mel¬ 
bourne and is a two-fisted drinker He likes to make out he is a 
woman-hater.” 

Jock shook hands with Ted, who was short, stout, fair, with a red 
complexion and a toothbrush moustache. 

“This is Pop Evans, our flight engineer," Gilmour continued. 
“He is mad on racing cars and it’s all the same to him whether you 
are the A.O.C. or a pilot officer. He’s very lazy and likes to make 
naval officers do his gun watches for him when they are passengers. 
Remind me to tell you of the time when we had Oliver Lyttelton and 
Walter Monckton on board.” 


Pop Evans was a slight, thin, slap-happy type and grinned broadly 
as he shook hands. Jock was surprised to see that he was an 
A.C. 1 , and not a sergeant. Later he was to find that the R.A.A.F. 
have different ideas from the R.A.F. 

on“ T ^^ Me f e<ii f h i ° Ur r rCleSS air gunner -’’ Gilmour went 
on. We call him Jigglybones because he is always jumping around. 

arniHsh tH ! boys , us t d to dicl < c ‘garette ends out of their gun positions 
amidships to make him think it was tracer." 

^ ly bones. w ho had been a sheep shearer in Australia, was thin 
dark, and evidently a nervous type. 1 

„ ‘‘ Thi l iS * A1 ? y Radford - our ^ger," Gilmour continued “He is 

other day he came back with three fowls.” 8 abbltmg > but the 
Alby Radford was tall, fair and well-built 

a. .haV r,r^;,^ d „?“u:l° U . r T C h«?a g r /^Th ^ 

^"^uKr^ 77 Mm 

half the trip Never touch thp° b ° at and won t n °tice him for 
words ,0 say. Oh " ° r wil ‘ haV ' 

ham on the control wires for the petrol £d£ ” ^ ^ * 

j-.ck shook hands. Wallv was i Mn * a , 
hair a dark moustache and very whi^ Ke " y *** *** 

„ finally, here’s Shirley Shandon ” r 
Auctions. “He’s our armourer aAd ^ C ° nC Uded 
cueing people. r n fact, he, ,£ 
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troops put together. I suppose it’s because he was a sewage man 
back home that he’s always polishing up the lavatory seat.” 

Once again Jock shook hands. Shirley was a curly-haired 

youngster with bright blue eyes. 

“How do you like this job?” Gilmour asked him. 

“It stinks,” was the grinning reply. Shirley then turned to 
Jock. “The trouble is, sir, that you’re just a ruddy floor polisher 


here ” 

Gilmour laughed and then escorted Jock all over the boat. He 
was a very dazed young man when Gilmour looked at his watch and 
announced that it was time they went back. There was no dinghy 
in sight. They called for one on the R.T. Finally it arrived and 

they chugged back to shore. , . .. ,» 

“You’ll be more like a snotty in a battleship for some time, 
Gilmour explained. “You must just watch what the others do and 
you won’t get any dual for quite a while.^ Believe me, it s pretty 

hard to fly on an accurate enough course.” „„„ 

Back in the mess, they saw a small crowd of pilots in the 
outside the ante-room. It was 5 p.m. and they were looking at the 
Form Black which had just been pinned up. This gave all the 
flying detail, the availability and serviceability of aircraft, jure 
enough, Jock found that he was second pilot in W for William, which 

was the strike boat that evening. . . 

“You know that means that you have to stay in the mess tonight, 


don’t you?” Gilmour warned him. . . 

Jock had already experienced a slight sinking feeling, 
much sooner than he had expected. 

“You’re merely a stooge on board the aircraft, Gilmour 


It was so 
repeated. 


“Yes.” 

“How do you think you’ll like being on boats after land ’planes?” 

“I’ve always wanted them.” ... .. 

“You’ll find it pretty monotonous and will be brassed ott.witn tne 

whole thing in a short time. It’s only when your boat is on the 
water that your trouble starts. You can’t just leave it lying around 
as you could in Hudsons.” 

“How do you mean ?” . . 

“Well, there’s all the shipping around, so the aircraft must he 

moored on the trots. Then there are gale warnings. As we can t 
stake them down we have to have a pilot to steer in case the boat 
breaks its moorings. You see, you’re not only an airman, you re a 
sailor as well. There are lots of tricks of the trade and after you 
have been in ’em a while you learn how to sail the boat backwards in 
a wind to get out of a tight corner. As we’ve no brakes we can 
spin round in the short space a land ’plane can. Manoeuvring on the 
water needs a considerable amount of practice, or you’ll go knocking 
the boat about unnecessarily.” Gilmour lighted a ciga-rette an 
continued. “If there's a wind it’s very difficult to turn t e 
around as there’s so much rudder and keel surface. We put o 
flaps and, with the engines idling, slip moorings and sail bac 
until we’ve enough room to turn round.” . . 

Jock felt amazed, almost disbelieving. It could not be y 
complicated—or could it ? 
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‘Sunderlands are very heavy and sluggish on the controls com 
pared with Hudsons. You can’t throw them about the same way’ 
It’s rather like driving a goods train. You’ve got to push and shove’ 
There are no half-measures about it.” Gilmour ordered a couple of 
mugs of beer. “And another thing,” he went on, "if you get into 
trouble it’s not much good baling out of these things as you wil' 
probably only drown the other end.” 

“What about the dinghy?” 

“The only way you can get it out is to alight on the sea, and I can 
promise you that it is a popular misconception that a flying-boat can 
land anywhere on the water. Anything over a six-foot sea is too 
much and the aircraft will break up.” 

Jock was beginning to regret the whole thing when Gilmour 
reassured him with: “But it’s the simplest aircraft in the world to 
fly. There’s no vice in them—unless you get the nose down at 
stalling speed or in a night landing. If you do, you’ve had it.” 

At that moment the Duty Officer came up. “I’ve just told 
Brickley that you'll be taken off at 2 a.m., so the transport will call 
here at midnight to take you to Ops.,” he announced, and then 
wandered off. 

“You’d better meet Spence, the navigator,” Gilmour suggested 
“He is the little bloke over there with the mug of beer." 

A moment later Jock was introduced. Pilot Officer Spence was 
as merry as a grig and a fiend about cameras. He was clean-shaven, 
round-faced and with darting brown eyes. 

The three of them went in to dinner, which was served in two 
shifts. This was followed by a game of billiards (Jock found that 
the Australians preferred it to snooker). At last he went up to his 
room, put on his rolled neck sweater, flying boots and Irvine jacket 
packed his valise with clothes in case W for William were diverted to 
another base, and met the three other officers down in the hall. The 
Night Control Officer then notified the Duty Officer that he was going 

o? W y f°r wllfia “ e Pa,h “ there w “ an0,hw b ° at «■*»« °« ^ 


Now cam, the night-flying supper with its bacon and sausages, 
Satteki H if ° Wmg Z ’i Ch the ,0Ur °* cers P“* U*ir BOOds Lid 

chattels aboard the lorry and drove o« to the Ops. Room A certain 

red and yellow tins packed with ointmentfor Si,™ ^ V ™ 
tablets and so on. Brickley then reTurn.H *J ^ter-purifying 

collected them, took Gilmour and JockTo t’h«‘ m'i- Z t 
the Met. chart, checked on the fact tha? * offic f.’ , looked at 

expected to be favourable both in th e B^v ^ e . ather K condlt,ons wer ® 
back to Ops., saw Ted who hacTcoUeaeJ the V ^ ^ 
care that Gilmov- checked over everyth Slg " alS ^ 

It’s already^ : ^ked° about a 6 Th’ ' iS 3 J erry sub ’ coming in 

• ** about a Ult by an aircraft from another 
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squadron. As far as we know, it’s limping home on the surface and 
ought to be fairly easy to find as it can’t submerge.” 

Brickley then informed the Controller that he was going out to 
W for William, and marched off with the rest of them. 

“Got all your belongings?” he asked Jock, as they climbed into 
the transport. 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“O.K.” 

On arrival at the Marine Dock they found the whole place in total 
darkness, and in spite of the fact that the dinghy had been ordered 
there was no one in sight. After much cursing and swearing the 
dinghy plugged into sight—or rather, into hearing. For it was an 
.absolutely pitch-black night. When it was finally alongside, 
Brickley led the way down the greasy, slippery iron steps and jumped 
across into the dinghy. Having passed all their belongings across 
and made sure that nothing had dropped, the dinghy driver sang 
out: “Which aircraft do you want, sir?” he asked 

“W for William." 

The party then set out, passing various dark shapes on the water, 
until finally W for William loomed ahead. As before, the dinghy 
pulled in alongside and Jock followed the others through the forward 
hatch. It was all rather eerie. 

“Hold on for the crew list and the 700,” Brickley told the dinghy 
driver. 

In the wardroom the troops were fast asleep. 

“Wakee, wakee,” said Brickley jovially, giving the sleepers a jab 
in the ribs. 

Some were still only half dressed as Pop Evans handed Brickley 
the 700 and the crew list. (The 700 is a serviceability form which is 
made up daily.) ‘Achtung’ Brickley signed them, handed them to 
Wally to give to the dinghy driver, while Gilmour and Jock retired 
upstairs with Spence. Spence pulled his charts out, Gilmour 
checked the controls, Jock felt a bit lost in the darkness, which was 
relieved only by the ghostly instrument lights. ‘Achtung’ now 
climbed on to the bridge. 

“Everything O.K. ?” he asked. “Got your recognition signals 
ready?” Satisfied with the reply, he called out to Wally. “Dope 
up,” he ordered. 

In the meantime, Alby was up in the bow putting the boat on short 
slip. (This involves unshackling the moorings and putting a slip 
line through the harness of the mooring buoy.) Wally reported: 
“All engines doped.” 

Brickley asked: “Ready in the bow?” 

Alby said: "O.K. bow.” 

Brickley ordered: “Contact out-boards.” 

Wally repeated: “Contact out-boards,” and switched on the 
starting magnetos. 

Brickley switched on the navigation lights and steaming lights and 
proceeded to start the outer engines. When these were running 
smoothly he shouted to Alby. “Slip,” he ordered, and watched the 
buoy as it passed the side of W for William. When it was clear he 
spoke to Gilmour. “Start inners, starboard inner first.” 
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Gilmour did and called out: “All engines running.' 1 

Jock was trying to discover what was going on outside, but it was 
too black to see anything. 

W for William now began to taxi towards the flare path, which 
looked like three small white glow-worms about 200 yards apart. 
Brickley's head was stuck out of the port window, Gilmour’s pro¬ 
truded from the starboard ditto, looking for obstructions, as the 
former flashed W for William on the upward identification lights. 
When the green signal from the Night Control Officer’s pinnace was 
given W for William taxied on to the starboard side of the flare path 
and proceeded down-wind. Whereupon Kelly Monroe called out: 
“AH engines ready to run up, sir.” He was followed by Alby with: 
“All hatches closed, sir." 

“O.K." Brickley addressed Gilmour. “We’ll run up the outers.” 

There was a terrific roar as the engines were run up and the 
switches tested. Half a minute later the inner engines were run up. 
The noise was still more deafening. 

Gilmour said: “All engines O.K." 

Brickley said: “O.K. Flaps one third. Fine pitch all engines.” 

His instructions having been carried out, Brickley then sounded 
the ’T' for take off on the klaxon and was answered by Albv with 
another *T\ 


W for William was now at the down-wind end of the flare path. 
Brickley switched off the steaming light (the little white light at the 
masthead to show that the aircraft is under way) and duly received 
the final green from the flare-path officer. “O.K., let’s go ” he said 
casually. ’ 

The outboard engines were opened up, followed by the inners (this 
is to prevent the spray coming up from the bow through the inboard 
propellers). W for Wil.iam started to gather speed, passed the first 
flare, though apparently not moving at any speed. Jock began to 
feel scared. He thought that they would never take off, but by the 

sZanS i H T rea , ChCd W f ° r WilIiam had "Sen on to the 
step and immediately started to gather still more spe^d. When the 

third flare flashed past the great Sunderland was^ravelling at 90 

It looked a V s a thoulS 0 ;, qUlte J ° Ck grew sti11 ™ re anxious. 

bJat airborne g . ' ey Wre b ° Und t0 hit before they 

sudde e nircea>ld 0iS Vt''f?w'^ Cr r “f h ‘ nS past the bt>ttora of the hul ‘ 

been Vefac^d't!;‘ T "°°° ^ ^plh'av^ 

B^icki^yThrottled backhand ^ 

and switched off the navigation lights " 0rmal Crulsmg speed 

Now Spence took a hand. “Control to ,ii „ , 

guns,” he said on the intercom. *“ ^nners. Load your 

fora^ion^” 1 * ter CamC Tad to control. Guns loaded and ready 
Whereupon—'"CoiitroUn nr mid !}" ps gunner and the nose gunner. 
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Oddly enough, Jock felt like a nap, thanks to the reaction from 
the take off and the drone of the engines. He was still dreaming 
about depth-charging a submarine when Gilmour woke him up It 
was now broad daylight. 

Brickley climbed out of his seat. Gilmour took his place and told 
Jock to sit beside him and keep his eyes peeled for Jerries. Jock did 
so. Beneath him he could see the long ocean swell, dark green and 
very cold-looking in the early morning light. The clouds above 
seemed black underneath—with orange-tinted edges on the up sun 
side. There was not a sign of life or of land in any direction. At 
that moment the intercom, came to life with: 


“Galley to Captain.” 

Brickley replied: “Captain to galley. Go ahead. 

“Are you ready for breakfast?” 

“O.K., I’ll be down in half a minute.” Brickley removed his 
headphones, leaned over Jock, lifted his ear flaps and said: “Keep 
your eyes open for subs, and aircraft and don’t be frightened to shout 
out if you see anything. You won’t look half so foolish if you make 
a mistake than if you don’t see them and get shot in the tail.” He 
then disappeared into the wardroom, as Jock looked back at him 
with a sickly grin. He did not really believe that any enemy aircraft 
could possibly be in the vicinity W for William seemed alone in the 
world. 

Fifteen minutes later Brickley returned and sent Jock down for 
breakfast. This consisted of cornflakes, a juicy steak, an egg and 
coffee. This seemed a real luxury and he returned to the bridge 
feeling much more wide awake. Brickley now signalled to Gilmour 
to get out of his seat, took over control as the latter did so, and 
signalled to Jock to take Gilmour’s seat. This done, he handed oyer 
the controls to Jock. For a few minutes it was all rather like being 
on the scenic railway, the controls were so sluggish compared with a 
Hudson and the load was shifting all the time with the crew moving 
about. It was Jigglybones who complained first. 

“Tail to Captain. What goes on up there?” he pleaded “I can’t 
stand much of this.” Jock blushed as Jigglybones continued: 
“What about plugging George in and giving us a bit of a rest ?” 

Brickley grinned and said nothing, and Jock soon got the hang ol 
the thing. But after 50 minutes he began to feel tired. Brickley 
spoke again. 

“Captain to all positions,” he announced on the intercom. We re 
now within 40 miles of the position where the sub. was sighted and I 
want you all to keep a particularly good look-out.” 

W for William thundered on for another 10 minutes. Whereupon 
Brickley signalled to Jock to get out of his seat. He then took over 
and told him to wake Gilmour and send him up forward. Gilmour 
was fast asleep on a bunk at the back of the Captain’s seat P r °b- 
ably snoring, though it was impossible to hear him. He was still 

looking bleary-eyed as Brickley said. 

“Captain to first pilot. We’re in the area So pull your finger 


out.” . 

Jock looked round and saw an appreciative grin from Spence, wno 


was the next to speak. 
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“Navigator to Captain,” he said. “In five minutes we'll be over 
the position where the sub. was last sighted. The next course I’ll 
give you will take you along the sub.’s track." 

“Captain to navigator. O.K., thank you. ..." 

“Navigator to Captain. Alter course 15°° magnetic.’ 

For two hours W for William moved slowly along the track over 
the green illimitable ocean swell, carrying out its creeping-line-ahead 
search. Jock’s eyes were now standing out on stalks, staring at the 
eternal dark green sea. There was no sign of anything. 

At last Brickley, having realized that W for William had reached 
his prudent limit of endurance, set course for home. 

“W.T. to Captain," came Ted Briggs’s unmistakable voice. “Will 
we be home before the pubs are shut?" 

"Captain to W.T. In plenty of time for you to get tight.” 

As for Jock, his feelings were a nice blend of relief and disappoint¬ 
ment. After another four hours of monotonous flying the dim out¬ 
line of land hove into view, but although the Sunderland was flying 


at 120 knots the coast did not seem to be getting any nearer. 

Brickley now told Gilmour to send a signal to the base, giving the 
estimated time of their arrival. At midday came another meal— 
bully beef and boiled potatoes, green peas, plenty of bread and jam 
and cups of tea. Jock was smoking his twelfth cigarette as a British 
convoy was sighted a few thousand feet below. They resembled a 
flock of sheep with destroyers circling round them like impatient 
collies. The leading destroyer started to flash to W for William. 
Gilmour hastily flashed back the recognition signal. The destroyer 
gave an 'R' on its lamp, but Brickley altered course just for safety’s 
sake. Gunners on merchantmen are notably quick on the trigger 
and do not believe in taking any chances. At which moment Jock 
noticed the Spitfires flying around the convoy. Several of them broke 
away to investigate W for William and, having recognized him as a 
friendly aircraft, proceeded to do aerobatics, rolling past and then 
closing in in a very tight formation. Some of the pilots waved, so 
did Kelly and Wally. Gilmour tried to take a photograph of them 
but without success as Spence spoke up on the intercom. 

'Navigator to Captain. We’ll be at base in fifteen minutes,” was 
his welcome message. 

The throttles were then bled to let all the air out of the oil-pipe 
hi!fh oitih C n0t expect,n 2 this and was definitely startled by the 

for Wi]! iainwas ctrc] ing over’the’base^'b 6 ' thr ° Ule ' S °° n W 

prepare’ior "V-*. all positions and 

"Co?rnlTo S a P n nCe X j0b t0 , See that the crew were all on their toes. 

vacate vour tur Lf-' lt T nS ’ he , 0rdere<1 “ Unload ^ ns and 

"Contro 1 ti rant • ’ I\Y° ° r tbree m * nut es later he spoke again. 
Controt to Captain. All ready for alighting " 

h i head oh one-T S0Und f d tbe warning ‘L’ on the klaxon, took off 
approach f' g J ° Ck t0 fol!ow suit - be ean to make his 

speed, called for two-tWrdsflap.' g °' ' hem ' throttl<! ‘ i back . reduced 
Gilmour said: "Flaps out two-thirds. Switching off." 
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W for William came in low over the hangars and touched down so 
smoothly that Jock did not even realize that they were on the water 
until the Sunderland started to come to a stop. In the meantime 
the standby flying-boat rushed out to lead W for William to the 

correct moorings. 

Brickley called out: “Inners off.” 

Gilmour pulled the slow running cut-out and the inboard engines 
stopped. Then came the order: 

‘‘Stand by drogues.” 

Gilmour duly pressed the standby drogue switch. W for William 
was now taxi-ing up to the buoy. The order came now: 

“Both drogues.” ' , 

W for William slowed down. Alby and Shirley were already 

in the bow with the nose turret retracted. Alby had the* 
hook in one hand. Shirley had the short slip line. As W tor 
William reached the buoy, Alby picked up the harness with the boat¬ 
hook and Shirley slipped the line through the harness and baca on 
to the bollard. 

Brickley said: “Cut outers.*' . . 

Gilmour pulled the slow running cut-out and the outboard 
stopped. The silence was deafening. Jock looked round in a slight 
daze. Ten minutes later the dinghy appeared. Packing up his 
belongings, Brickley led the way up the same slippery, greasy iron 
steps down which Jock had nearly tripped twelve hours before. 
Five minutes later they were in the Ops. Room, making out the 
report. This took only fifteen minutes (after all, they had seen 

n °Back hi the mess, Jock drank a couple of noggins of beer and went 
to bed until tea-time, somewhat brassed off and definitely stiff. 


Jock had already discovered that he would have to do at least 200 
hours as second pilot, followed by at least 300 hours as first pilot. 
Even then he would have to do a certain amount of night tr £ ,n ' n 2 
before he became the actual Captain of an aircraft. Gilmour, he dis¬ 
covered, had already done 800 hours in Sunderlands and was still 
only first pilot, though he was due any day to be a captain himself. 

Next morning Jock renewed acquaintance with W for William, 
doing circuits and bumps. This time Spence, Gilmour and’Wallly 
stood down but with Jock came another pilot U/T. Brickley did 
couple of circuits and then told Jock to have a crack at taking on 
At once he discovered how hard it was to taxi in a straig 1 
found himself zig-zagging all over the place. For , 

weathercock into wind very easily—a ten d e n c y wtiich 
caught in the early stages. When Jock had at last • 

position he found that he had lined himself np with a buoy dead 
ahead. When he had negotiated this difficulty, Brickley ^said. 

“Take off when you’re ready.” Jock attempted t<® • d itself on 

William started to porpoise and would soon have 

the waves-which were growing bigger-if Brickley had not taken 

^"What d'you think this i^-a bloody scenic railway ?” he asked 
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rudely. Brickley knew that buoys and ships under way seemed to 
possess a magnetic attraction for stooge pilots. 

W for William was finally airborne—to the relief of Brickley and 
the long-suffering crew, but started literally to flap his wings. This 
was real graveyard flying. 

Brickley said: “For God’s sake get your air speed up.” 

Jock was too rattled to know what to do, so Brickley gave the 
stick a shove forward and W for William started to pick up speed. 
In his relief at being fully airborne Jock steered straight ahead for a 
convoy three or four miles away and was evidently intending to fly 
over it before Brickley made him swing away. “Sailors do not ask 
any questions. . . .” 

Having at last completed the circuit, Jock came in to land. 

Although W for William was still travelling at over 120 knots he 

started to put the flaps out. Brickley stopped him. “Reduce your 

air speed,” he commanded. At last the flaps were out, but Jock 

was very slow and Brickley sat beside him ‘punching wasters’, as 

you might say. At last he could not bear it any more and pushed the 

throttles open himself and the Sunderland glided in at no knots A 

cruiser was being manoeuvred by tugs. Jock tried to pass in front, 

realized that this was impossible, went astern, touched down, hit the 

wake, bounced badly. Brickley swiftly opened the throttles, took 

a V a T .^A U ghte± J° ck sweated freely. That was all the flying he 
did that day. J 6 

In the afternoon he and his fellow-stooge had to read through all 

°f, era i 10n n 1 .i nstructi0ns ’ a11 the S en on submarines, 
!w h ° d *- f att . ack ’ f 11 . th e types of aircraft likely to be met, the 

knocked off—just in time foe the bun-fighUn the mis. 5 P ' m ' 

nearest thf^oor" *$!!• 7“ * 7 ** ,n the ante - room on the table 
nearest the door. Thirty or forty hungry officers were standing 

times -,ta, neces S a^ ;o ha:‘ ^ 

On this occasion only two needed it ' . fly, "8- boats refuelled. 

night but had to be up at crack of dawn V° at ab ° Ut mid ' 
needed for local flying training. d * refuel another b °at 

time he made ^nTud,'SteT fat*H t*^ Af / ^ m °h* training ‘ This 

was back in time lor the early lunch H X h ° Ur and a half he 
refuelling job, be^inninir tn unch - He then returned to his 

Sunderland*. He^was begmnm/! 010 ^ $ ° rry that he had gone to 
the easiest part and was quite rehevedT^ flying them Wa9 
OP A r i at h 0n « l again at dawn next corning. ^ hC WaS t0 be 

submarine patrol it'was to^be^air'«? d ° f do . ing the normal anti ' 
a Wellington had been s ghted ou Tt L J ° b ’ A dinghy from 

6 - 3 ,” West. A fig htec “* 


on. 
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It was still dark as they boarded W for William, but there was no 
flare path. Instead, the Sunderland was led down-wind by the 
standby flying-boat and waited until there was enough light to take 
off. Once again W for William surged across the water, climbed up, 
and Brickley set course. On the way they passed a couple of 
convoys to the accompaniment of the usual flashing of signals. 
Having left the coast behind, W for William plodded along for what 
seemed a long time. At last Brickley spoke up on the intercom.: 

“Keep a very good look-out,” he ordered. “Our job is to find 
some Wimpey lads down in a dinghy. They were seen yesterday by 
a Whitley returning from patrol. Keep a sharp look-out for enemy 
aircraft. They’ve been belting out dozens of signals. Jerry pro- 
ably knows there’s something going on.” 

W for William plodded on. Every now and then a Beaufighter 
came up, had a look and then climbed upstairs. Jigglybones 
thought that the first of them was a Ju. 88. So did everyone else 
until it turned broadside on a thousand yards away. W for William 
still plodded on, flying at 800 feet, and had almost completed three 
legs of the square search when the nose gunner spoke up: 

“Nose to Captain,” he said. “A few seconds back I thought I saw 
a small yellow speck about 40° on the starboard bow, distance about 
two miles.” 

Brickley turned in that direction. Jock suddenly became excited. 
He could see a tiny yellow speck disappearing in the trough of the 
waves, then coining into view again before it disappeared once more. 
He gave Brickley a dig in the ribs and pointed. Brickley tried to 
follow his finger and at last caught sight of the dinghy. W for 
William started to circle. Jock could see the survivors waving 
weakly. Alby and Shirley opened the galley hatch and had a good 
look down. The Sunderland climbed to 5,000 feet and Gilmour sent 
a signal to say that he was over the dinghy, giving its position, 
adding that the sea was fit and that the Sunderland was preparing 
to alight. This done, W for William came down in circles close over 
the dinghy so as not to lose sight of it, and it was hard work not to 

do so. . . 

Brickley warned everyone that he was going to land and ordered 

them to put on their Mae Wests and prepare to abandon aircraft if 
he made a bad landing. He also instructed them, when ready, to 
come up on the bridge and report. Spence undid the lock on the 
astrodome in case they lost a float. He dropped a smoke-float 
beside the dinghy while W for William flew up again, turned round 
and came back along the swell, with the wind on the port beam. 
Brickley now called for full flap and 2,300 revs., began a long shallow- 
power approach and—as they came nearer the dinghy—picked out a 
swell on which to land. The sea was very green. The idea was to 
find a small swell and run along the top of it with the wind drifting 
the Sunderland with the swell. ... 

It was a tense moment, but the touchdown was perfect, only 100 
yards away from the dinghy. W for William slowed down and 
started to swing into the wind, riding the swell, shuddering all over 
The flaps were brought in and the Sunderland started to taxi 
towards the dinghy, making very slow headway. Alby and Shirley 
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retracted the nose turret, pulled out the boat-hook. The inner 
engines were stopped. They approached the dinghy. The hand 
cord was pulled up to the bow. 

This was a tricky business. Unless the greatest care had been 
taken the survivors might have gone under the bow and been killed 
at the last moment. As it was, they were yanked up and out of the 
dinghy by the scruff of their necks and the seat of their pants—over 
the bow. They were in a pretty weak condition but were a good 
crew and had kept the dinghy dry. The little Cockney tail gunner 
said: “I theng you,” and promptly fainted. 

Willing hands carried them into the wardroom, where the sur¬ 
vivors were given hot cups of cocoa and hot buttered toast. Gilmour 
looked them over to see whether they needed any patching up from 
the first-aid box. It seemed that they had been shot down by an 
Arado. 


It was now time to take off. But first they sank the dinghy with 
machine-gun fire. Brickley began his take-off run along the top of 
the swell. W for William lifted clear of it, but had not gained 
enough speed to stay in the air. In consequence, he swung into 
another swell. This hit the port float with an almighty crash 
breaking the bracing wires. Brickley started cursing, but at last 
W for William was fully airborne and course was set for home 
Jock saw with appreciation that the Beaufighters were still escorting 
them. A signal was sent to base to say that the Sunderland was 
once again airborne with seven survivors rescued. The message 
ended with the phrase. ‘Beach 2 \ At the coast the Beaufight?rs 
departed and an hour later the base was approached 

In view of the accident to the port float Brickley gave instructions 
to the crew to put on their Mae Wests and stand by the astrodome 

tn Sfjfrh.T/ 5 he h . a< ? fin,shed his al ‘£ ht * n g) they could hurry on 
to the starboard main plane to keep the port float out of the water 

It was an ugly minute as the Sunderland came in to land but the 
crew were grinning from ear to ear as they rushed out ind sAt on Jhf 
starboard plane They seemed ,o regard*it as a goodToke W fo 
William taxied back to the warning buov o n ,i , , lU 7 

was gashed over the eye. was taken to hi •* , J?* 1 gunner , who 

along to the mess for 1 square meal LidTf The ° therS W6nt 

dinghy took the Captain, Gilmovu and W , "° ggins - A third 
stay behind while the beach in it d Spen , ce asI,ore - Jock had to 

was dragged up stern first li -5 5 k- WaS pro< ^ uce d and W for William 
tenance c'rev^ s^varmed around ey. * ^ At once the main- 

have to work all night to geMh^S?/^ ^ th ? fact ll ? at the y would 
next morning. g Sunderland back into the water 

people jabbering^round f thp r 5 t0 * he meSS ’ where he found a flock of 
lunched la t rj„dlel, t s «aT * he They 

recounting his experiences ,o anyon^Kh^ £1°^ 
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Pilot Officer Brown had quite recovered. "I’ve often seen 
Sunderlands coming in and going out,” he said, "but I was never so 
pleased to see one before you came along. I can tell you, we sat in 
the dinghy biting our nails wondering whether you’d make it. I’ve 
always wanted to fly Boats. Is there any chance of a vacancy ?” 

Jock said: "Don’t be a B.F. I’ve only been at it a couple 
of days myself. Tell me, what happened to you before we came 

along?" 

Here is Pilot Officer Brown’s own account as he told it to Jock. 


As usual, after three hours’ running, two gallons of oil were pumped 
into each engine from the reserve tank. 

About half an hour before oil was due to be pumped again, the 
Captain noticed that the cylinder-head temperature and the oil 
temperature in the starboard engine were running too high on the 
climb but that after climbing they regained the normal figures. The 
Captain decided to climb more gently on contacts, and this eased the 
situation, both temperatures remaining more or less normal. 

About 02.45 hours the tail gunner reported that there were more 
sparks passing him from the starboard engine than from the port 
engine. The Captain therefore asked the second pilot to come out 
and pump two gallons of oil into the starboard engine. The second 
pilot went aft and reported after a minute or two that there was no 
resistance to the oil pump. He tried the port engine, but found no 
resistance to the oil pump, indicating that either the auxiliary oil 
tank was empty or that an oil pipe had broken. At this time the oil 
temperature and cylinder-head pressure were still at normal. The 
Captain made one more run on a contact and the pressure and 
temperature once again regained normal on climbing out slowly. 

At about 03.15 the tail gunner again reported many more sparks 
passing him from the starboard engine than from the port engine. 
The Captain noticed that the cylinder-head temperature was still the 
same, but the oil temperature had gone up by three degrees, an 
indication of some sort of trouble. He throttled back the starboard 
engine pressure from — £1830 to —1^1650, and increased the port 
engine pressure from—£1830 to 01950. He also decided not to 
make any more runs. 

The starboard engine was still running steadily, and the sparks 

died down from the exhaust once more. 

The aircraft was flying at 1,000 feet and climbed slowly to 1,500 


feet without increasing revs, or boost. 

At 03.35 the tail gunner again reported that much heavier sparks 
were passing—looking like a cluster of stars trailing 100 yards behind 

the aircraft. , _ , . 

Almost immediately after that the oil pressure on the starboard 
engine fell to zero; the oil temperature needle flicked straight down 
to zero; and the engine became very rough and ceased to function. 
The Captain turned off the petrol as the cylinder heads in the engine 
were glowing red and increased the revs, and boost on the port 
engine to get flying speed; closed the gills on the starboard 
and told the wireless operator to send off an S O S ; and trimmed the 
aircraft to fly single engine. The depth-charges were jettisoned. 
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The Captain then noticed that the starboard airscrew had stopped; 
the engine had seized. 

The aircraft began to lose height and as the second W/AG went 
down to wind out the trailing aerial the Captain experimented with 
different settings of revs., boost and altitude to find a combination 
that would maintain height and flying speed. The aircraft main* 
tained height at plus 3J boost 2,450 revs., but in a matter of two 
minutes at this speed the cylinder-head temperature went up to 210. 
The Captain was forced to decrease the air speed and lose height 
slowly. The one engine would not hold the aircraft up at 

any speed at all and the Captain realized that they would have to 
ditch. 

The first W/AG sent out an S O S on Group frequency (the air¬ 
craft fell from 12,000 feet to 1,000 feet while he did it). He con¬ 
tinued to send messages giving the aircraft’s position until the pilot 
gave the order ‘crash stations’. 

The second pilot, on this order being given, assisted the Captain 
to adjust his safety harness, and the crew took up their positions. 
The rear gunner rotated his turret. 

Positions at ditching: 


Captain, strapped in pilot’s seat. 

2nd Pilot, lying down beside the wireless operator’s seat, feet 
forward against the ledge on the floor. 

1st W/AG back to navigator’s chair, feet braced against 

^rh/nnl a nnVh° nS ft nd , ha " ds gras P in 8 G«°detic on one side and 
stanchions on the other facing forward. 

Navigator, braced behind the main spar underneath the astro- 
beside'him! 1 * “ d had th * cas * emergen^supplS 

2nd W/AG aft, on the floor. 

3rd W AG, braced in turret. 

“avigator operated the flotation gear. 

f. 3 h ' eet ' the Ca » taln 

on, illuminating the wbL .^ o, the wTv/^'rt' “ 

knots. The Captain lost height to Th ® wmd f wa s 280.30 

water, air speed 80 knots, flaps up At L- h ! f S ^ fa f °{ tbe 
port throttle, put the pronelW ( n th height he closed the 

and maintained a judged height o thrii Switched off Patrol 

He held off, decreasing airspeed until h ab ° Ve f the white to P 3 ‘ 
aircraft struck the water tail • th ® aircraft stalled. The 

he skidded along the wave tops ThJ‘h ™ 5 the tai1 gunner round M 
landing on a runway, despite a J£n1 T PW f Hghter than a bdI T 
through the astro-hatch fn too of thU' * " ind ‘ The Water rushin 8: 
than the aircraft striHrg. P navigator was a bigger knock 

position except tiufseconid*W/AG 7 wh 1 h ° U4 throwin S anyone out of 
and received a slight cut over nn» flung forward two feet 

uninjured. e eye - The rest of the crew were 

The pilot’s 0.. ipit «>ed immediately to the level of the top of th. 
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instrument panel. The aircraft was down by the nose. A gush of 
water came through the astro-hatch washing the emergency rations 
up to the navigator’s table. The water in the cabin was then knee 
deep. 

The intercom, worked right to the last and the Captain was able 
to give instructions: “Look out, here she comes, ready, ready,” 
which the rest of the crew found very helpful. The tail gunner was 
dazed when the aircraft struck. He recovered and climbed out 
through the top of the turret and walked along the fuselage only wet 
from the waist down (his cigarettes were in his breast pocket). The 
2nd W/AG was the first out of the hack, assisted by the 1st W/AG, 
who pushed him out of the astro-hatch when his knee was stuck. 
The 1st W, AG, not having received a reply to his SOS, continued to 
send up to the last moment and did not therefore get the Very pistol 
which is screwed to the roof with two tight butterfly nuts. The navi¬ 
gator pulled the dinghy release in the fuselage, retrieved the emergency 
rations and handed them out through the astrodome, went back and 
made sure of the other dinghy releases in the side of the aircraft, and 
then climbed out. The water was then up to his armpits. The 
landing-light continued to bum after ditching, giving a faint diffused 
light over everything, which was of the greatest assistance. 

As the Captain left his seat he kicked the second pilot, who was on 
his face beneath the water groping his way along, thinking the air¬ 
craft had gone in nose first. The Captain lifted him out of the water 
and pushed him half-way through the escape hatch, then climbed 
out and pulled him up. The second pilot was unconscious at this 
time, but recovered on the wing. 

The Captain climbed out on the wing and saw that the dinghy had 
not released. The 1st W/AG pulled the outside manual dinghy 
release. The pilot managed to prise the lid off the dinghy stowage 
with his thumb and pulled out the dinghy. The rest of the crew 
were on the wing, up to their knees in water. A 12- to 15-foot sea 
was running, and the aircraft was reeling. The dinghy inflated on 
the water and the crew began to climb aboard. The dinghy was 
partly on the trailing edge of the wing. The Captain asked the 
navigator if he had the packet of supplies. The navigator replied 
that he had handed them on—but no one had them. I he Captain 
went back to the fuselage and saw the packet floating on the surface 
near the airscrew. He swam out and got the packet and handed it 
into the dinghy. He then pushed the dinghy along to the wing tip 
so that it would not foul any wires. The navigator pulled him on 
board. 

The crew were on the Wellington’s wing 30 seconds from ditching. 

Thirty seconds later they were in the dinghy. 

One minute later the fin disappeared. 

When the dinghy was inflated, the aircraft was lying fairly level 
and water was then six inches from the top of the aircraft When 
the dinghy pushed off, only the fin was visible. The pitch darkness 
was only relieved by the dim light from the aircraft. ... 

The crew topped up the dinghy and baled it out with their shoes. 
They had a torch aboard—an issue—and the Captain flashed it on for 
ten seconds. He saw that the 2nd W/AG had blood on his face, but 
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the 2nd W/AG said he was all right. The 3rd W/AG had a sore leg. 
The torch then failed, and did not work again. 

The sea was very rough and the crew were continually wetted by 
curlers which broke over the dinghy. The wind was hard and cold. 
The next two and a half hours were the worst of their time adrift. 
They sat three on each side of the dinghy, close together for warmth, 
baling and mopping continually. They pyramided their feet in the 
centre of the dinghy, moving whenever any foot lost the power of 
feeling. 

Half an hour after dawn they saw, down-wind, a Wellington going 
south at 50 feet. They also saw a Whitley and a Beaufighter. 

The emergency case was opened. The words ‘four emergency 
signals’ were marked on the case, but there were only two inside. 
They were the dinghy crew’s only method of signalling. 

The first marine distress signal was used when a Beaufighter flew 
past at 300 feet a quarter of a mile away, but it was not seen. The 
second signal was used on a Whitley which flew north about a mile 
and a half away at 09.30. This was not seen. The crew now had no 
means of signalling. 

As a safety measure, all shoes and boots were taken off in case of 
damage to the fabric of the dinghy. 

Altogether, that morning, nine aircraft were sighted. The 
dinghy’s only method of attracting attention now was the telescopic 
flagpole and a red flag with a white spot, which was waved without 
avail. 

Three blocks of fluorescence were found In the dinghy, and one 
was trailed in the sea behind the dinghy, which was moving at about 
one knot. 


“ tbe aft ernoon a Whitley sighted the dinghy. It was 
escorted by three Beaufighters who flew round and ‘shot up’ the 
dinghy whose crew waved. The Whitley came down and dropped 
a d*nghy up-wind. The crew began to paddle towards it but made 
very little progress against the seas. Ten minutes later the Whitley 
dropped a Thornaby bag down-wind. The new dinghy and the bag 

a Z *5 0Ut , 300 yard3 - Th? din ghy crew stopped 
SSfnrt a g V • ? ? ing 5 y * and paddled to the bag, in which they 
found a Verey pistol and cartridges, and other comforts. The 

aWMey 

flyins east towards them - 14 

once Jettisoned^ts^^ °' * r and cir 5 Ied them and, after flying round 
concussioTof r- T • ' Jar «? s about two miles down-wind. The 
Sunderland ' >c ■> sh ? ok . the , dinghy considerably. The 

height an ' jettisoning petrol. Then it lost 

from the dinvhv T' ° Wmd about a Quarter of a mile down-wind 

bounce over* * ° * ‘^ uched down on the first wave and did a long 
its noseZ ,-h .V hree H wave _ 3 ’ a " d hit another wave which cocked 
P v >/u ten degree^. The pilot revved his engines and 
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sank on to another wave which threw him up at an even sharper 
angle. The pilot gave full bore and sank rapidly on to the next 
wave. At that point the dinghy went into a trough, but on coming 
up again saw the Sunderland with its starboard wing-tip float 
invisible in the water and its tail up, swinging quickly to starboard. 
The Sunderland swung through 240 degrees with the wing down and* 
rolled over on to its port engine. The starboard engines came high 
out of the water and the tip of the starboard wing was broken off. 
One starboard engine screamed and burst into flames and the aircraft 
nosed very quickly into the sea until it was one-third submerged 
with its wings just above water level and the tail at an angle of 30 
degrees. The dinghy crew saw three or four men climb on to the top 
of the fuselage and also saw a pigeon circling the Sunderland before 
flying away north. After this they got occasional glimpses of the 
Sunderland for a minute or two with the men still on the wing and 
fuselage and saw a dinghy alongside the aircraft. Then the Sunder¬ 
land disappeared from sight and the crew could not see the dinghy 
any longer. 

(Later, the dinghy crew were told by the survivor of the Sunder¬ 
land that the Sunderland crew were only able to launch one dinghy 
for three men. That dinghy burst, and the Captain of the Sunder¬ 
land said: “There’s a dinghy over there, 400 to 500 yards away. 
Anyone who thinks he can make it—swim for it.” That dinghy 
was the dinghy dropped by the Whitley and left by the Wellington 
crew. It had not drifted because it had cans of water attached, 
which acted as an anchor. Only one man got there, he had been 
unconscious in the Sunderland but revived on the wing. He swam 
to the dinghy and tried to swim back to the Sunderland with it, but 
only just managed to get aboard before becoming almost unconscious 
again. All the crew of the Sunderland got out on to the fuselage and 
wings.) 

Meantime, the Wellington crew presumed that the whole of the 
Sunderland crew were in a dinghy. They caught an occasional 
glimpse of a dinghy up-wind. 

They began their second night with the wind at 15 to 20 knots and 
a rough sea with occasional curlers breaking over the dinghy—one 
every ten or fifteen minutes, enough to keep everyone baling 
hard. 

Just before they settled down for the night they noticed a hole in 
the floor of the dinghy, and blocked it successfully. The stopper, 
however, was chafing on the air bag. The Captain padded it with 
his helmet. Otherwise it would have worn a hole in the air-bag and 
sunk the dinghy. 

The crew slept only fitfully. Two members of the crew were still 
ill and the 3rd W/AG’s ankle was sore. They were wet and cold and 
uncomfortable. 

The wind had abated the next morning to 12-15 knots, but the sea 
was still rough. There was a light shower, and the sun appeared for 
half an hour. Two of the crew put on vaseline in case they got 
burned. Their clothes were still wet. They had not eaten or drunk. 
Their food had to be conserved, they felt, but in any case they did 
not feel they wanted food. 
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During the morning they saw various aircraft which did not, how¬ 
ever, sight them. 

That morning they saw a dinghy down-wind and about half a mile 
away, with a mast and what appeared to be a flag on top. They 
presumed this was the Sunderland dinghy which had drifted down¬ 
wind. 


They saw a Beaufighter which circled about two miles down-wind 
from them, making a search. 

A few more aircraft were sighted in the distance and eventually 
a Beaufighter passed about three-quarters of a mile away. They 
signalled, but the Beaufighter did not see them. The Beaufighter 
then did another 'leg' of his search. They signalled him again, but 
he did not see. Then the Beaufighter turned straight towards the 
dinghy. The Captain said: “I’m going to shoot him,” and fired the 
Very pistol when the Beaufighter was about a quarter of a mile 
away. The Beaufighter flew straight through the smoke of the 
cartridge, made a steep turn as he saw the smoke, and spotted the 
dinghy. 


About ten minutes later two Whitleys came up and circled. After 
a while one Whitley was seen to be circling some five miles down- 
wmd towards the east. The dinghy crew presumed him to be 
circling the other dinghies. The Whitley returned to the Welling¬ 
ton dinghy, and dropped a Thornaby bag which split. The contents 
were all very wet when they were retrieved—the crew had to wipe 
the salt water from the chocolate before they could eat it 

This Whitley, a black one, then left. The other Whitley con¬ 
tinued to circle The dinghy crew were wishing he would go away 
because of the danger of enemy fighters 6 y 

l V^ Y sa ” th ? Whitle y make a dash for the clouds, four- 
tenths cu. at 2,000 feet about two miles north. Thev then saw three 
Arados chasing the Whitley. Five or six minutes later they saw a 
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They were now sitting on their Mae V/ests in an effort to nsulate 
themselves against the cold from the floor of the dinghy. 

On the morning of their third day the wind was still S.W., 10-15 
knots, ten-tenths cloud down to the sea, visibility a mile and a half. 
They saw a Junkers 88 heading due west at dawn at 4,000 feet. 

That morning the crew had their first meal. It consisted of a 
biscuit, a malted milk tablet and a square of chocolate with a small 
mouthful of water. In the middle of the day they each had another 
malted milk tablet, and in the evening they again had the same as in 
the morning. They did not feel hungry, but felt they ought to start 
to eat. 

All they saw that day was a big fin, apparently of a basking shark, 
which cruised up towards the dinghy. The Captain saw it and took 
the Very pistol. He knew that if the shark even rubbed against the 
dinghy its rough skin would cut the rubber air bag, and was prepared 
to fire the Very pistol into the water and scare it away. The rest of 
the crew prepared to splash to frighten it. The shark nosed around, 
with its dorsal fin showing above the water, grey, and the size of an 
‘In’ Tray. It stayed round the dinghy for two minutes and then 
went away. 

On this morning, the crew decided that as there was a south¬ 
westerly wind blowing it would be better to sail. They broke the 
telescopic mast in two, took the two odd corners of the flag and tied 
them with string to the 'masts’, used bandages for stays and sheets, 
and made a balloon spinnaker, and left one sea anchor out for a 
rudder. They sailed before the wind, and increased their speed by 
i to $ knot. They decided to maintain the sailing while there was a 
wind blowing anywhere from S.E. to N.W., anywhere that would 
blow them to England or France. 

They had another meal—a malted milk tablet—and settled down 
for the night. 

The fourth day was the same as the third. No aircraft were seen, 
there was a damp mist and showers and waves splashing over the 
dinghy. 

That night—it was Saturday night—they had a special meal of a 
can of tomato juice (between six) instead of water. 

In the middle of that night the wind dropped, and the sea fell to 
an oily swell. It was a most unnatural calm. The only noise was a 
slight ripple round the dinghy. The night was completely black and 
the sea amazingly phosphorescent. They lowered their sail, and 
never put it up again. 

During that night, the 1st W/AG saw two dark blobs on the far 
side of..the dinghy. He thought that the dinghy had drifted into a 
river or harbour, and that these were bollards. They turned out to 
be the heads of two other members of the dinghy crew. 

The dinghy crew now found that their minds were ‘working 
overtime’. They found that they would suddenly think out loud. 

Torrential rain began suddenly, and continued until daybreak, 
and the crew had water running off their bodies. They sat in 
silence. The wind sprang up hard from the north. 

^ The fifth day was clear except for a few clouds over the horizon. 
The whole of the western sky was blue. 
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The dinghy crew were still very cold, wet and miserable. They 
got the bottom of the dinghy almost dry and watched the clouds for 
about an hour and a half. Then the sun came up. They took off 
their jackets and dried themselves. They smeared themselves 
heavily with vaseline. The 2nd W/AG wore a handkerchief across 
his face in addition to the bandage already round his forehead, in 
order to avoid the, for him, painful effects of inevitable sunburn. 

The first aircraft that came over and saw the dinghy was a Beau- 
fighter. That was about 12.00 hours. The dinghy crew signalled, 
but the Beaufighter merely circled. They signalled again, and this 
time the Beaufighter saw them and signalled in return. Another 
Beaufighter joined him, and they flew round the dinghy, signalling. 
The Wellington crew saw another dinghy occasionally. It was a 
tiny speck. A Beaufighter signalled: ‘Try to contact other 
dinghy.’ 

The Wellington crew, however, could see that the other dinghy 
was far away and, by signs, they indicated to the Beaufighter that 
they could not make the attempt. They still thought that the whole 
Sunderland crew were aboard the other dinghy. 

One Beaufighter then went away. The remaining one signalled on 
his Aldis lamp: “Is that Triggo ?” He then raced over the dinghy at 
about 15 to 20 feet and the Captain of the dinghy crew stood up and 
waved to him. The Beaufighter pilot then signalled an appoint¬ 
ment with F/O Triggs in the Mess. 

About half an hour later the Beaufighter signalled: ’Contact other 
dinghy—one injured man aboard.* 

The dinghy crew pulled up their sea anchor and began to paddle 
towards the other dinghy-helped by the Beaufighter, who flew back¬ 
wards and forwards m the direction of the dinghy The distance 
was 1,000 yards. To cover it took five hours 

While the crew were paddling, two Hudsons came over and circled 
the dinghy very low and with their bomb doors open 

The dinghy crew thought the Hudsons were just making practice 

look Xm to m A a V C ? Uld See co,ltainers «n the bomb facks and 
graphs depth-charges. The Hudsons took some photo- 

With each run the Hudsons came lower and closer The dinghy 
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The Captain stripped and stepped over on to the dinghy and 
struggled to right it by standing on one edge and trying to lift the 
other out of the water. The dinghy would not budge, and he 
realized that there was an air-lock underneath. While he was doing 
this, the Hudson flew round, taking photographs of him. 

He got back into the crew dinghy, and four of the crew stood on 
one edge of the dinghy while he and the observer put their hands 
under the edge of the other dinghy and heaved. At last there was a 
great spurt, the air-lock was broken, and the Captain and the 
observer were thrown back into their own dinghy, on top of the 
others, and with the new dinghy on top of all. 

They floated the new dinghy, and the Captain went aboard with 
the 2nd W/AG, and while he baled out the new dinghy—which was 
of much better construction than theirs, but without a knife—the 
Captain pulled the containers on board and emptied the contents out 
on the floor. One of the containers had burst and everything in it 
barring the sleeping suit was lost. The goods in it were apparently 
bursting past the straps and through the canvas cover. From the 
dinghy the crew got twelve pints of water, six tins of condensed milk, 
cigarettes, matches, dry clothes, first-aid kit, four tins of emergency 
rations containing malted milk tablets and a little concentrated 
chocolate, sleeping suits, and various other articles, including a Mae 
West illuminating lamp. 

They tied the two dinghies together and continued to paddle 
towards the other dinghy. Approaching this dinghy there was some 
conjecture as to who would be aboard, as the crew could not recog¬ 
nize the type of dinghy. It had a yellow wind-sock on the mast and 
a small sail rigged (this was a water container). The Captain was 
almost sure that this was a German dinghy. He himself was now in 
one dinghy, with the rest of the crew in the other. He took a 
loaded Very pistol, and" the crew had another in case the ‘German’ 

should be armed. ' 

It was about 18.00 hours when they came within hailing distance 
of the dinghy. The Captain called out: “Are you all right?” The 
reply came back: “Yes, I feel fine, thanks.” The Captain (an 
Australian himself) recognized the intonation in the voice and 
shouted back: “Are you an Australian?” A very surprised voice 
replied: “Yes.” They continued to paddle, and eventually tied up 
alongside. The one survivor aboard this dinghy was exhausted, and 
told them he had not eaten since the Sunderland crashed, but that 
he had plenty of water. He looked cold and unhappy and weak. 
They hauled him aboard their dinghy and stripped him, gave him a 
rub-down with the sleep-suit packing material (coarse linen), put 
antiseptic jelly on his scratches and cuts, which were looking 
inflamed, wrapped him up in a waterproof sleeping-suit and gave him 
a malted milk tablet, two biscuits, some sweet chocolate and half a 
tin of tomato juice. After that they gave him a cigarette and let 
him rest- He felt much better. 

They then transferred all their equipment and boots and shoes, 
etc., into the new large dinghy, which was six feet*across and much 
stronger than their own. That equipment and stock of supplies 
filled half the dinghy. They fitted the dinghy cover in place, ana 
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decided to sleep in their original dinghy, leaving the small dinghy 
trailing, empty. 

All the aircraft left after they had tied the two dinghies together. 

They had just finished this task when they heard a new note in 
the air. There was a ‘horrible rattling noise’ and the Captain saw 
four Focke-Wulf 190’s, which he recognized immediately. The 
190’s dived past the dinghies at 50 feet, and the crew gave a non¬ 
committal wave. Only the last man in the four responded. The 
190’s were in close line astern. They did a climbing turn to 500 feet, 
peeled off and dived very steeply straight at the dinghies, still in close 
line astern. The dinghy crew kept quite still, tensed and ready to 
jump into the water if the 190’s began firing—which they fully 
expected. When the leading Focke-Wulf was about 300 feet from 
them he swerved very slightly and flew past the dinghies about 20 
feet off the water. The crew could see his face. He was a young 
fellow. When the crew realized that the 190's were not going to 
fire they gave a good wave. Each Focke-Wulf pilot waved back and 
waggled his wings as he flew past. They climbed and vanished into 
the clouds in an easterly direction; the dinghy crew sat back and 
relaxed. 

They now felt more relieved about their situation, but were con¬ 
cerned about the fate of any of our aircraft which might come out. 
Another worrying point was which side would get in first the next 
mornirfg. They guessed that they were within 80 odd miles of the 
French coast because of the Focke-Wulfs’ limit of range They 
wondered whether the Focke-Wulf would use them as bait, or 
whether the Germans would pick them up. They settled down’ for 
the night. 


While they were still preparing for bed they heard and saw a 
Beaufighter approaching from the west and heading straight for 
them. They derided, in view of the enemy aircraft thev had seen 
not to attract the Beaufighter’s attention, and after circling, he 
turned north and Hew on a steady course away from them. Thev 

r*t ed w a ? f d ab .° Ut a minute ,ater came a terrific roar and two 
Focke-Wuif 190 s screamed off from a cloud-bank in the direction of 
the Beaufighter about four miles south. 

This conclusion made the dinghy crew fear even more for our 
aircraft in the morning 1 hey wondered if the 190’s would be there 
first, awaiting British aircraft. 

They settled down—five in the original dinghy, and the Caotain 
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with mixed feelings. They were glad to see them but knew that the 
Germans now had their position. The Captain partially dismantled 
the life-jacket life-light and tried for ten minutes to signal to both the 
Hudsons and the Beaufighters that Focke-Wulf 190’s were about. 
It was of no avail. “Then,” said Brown, “you came along.” 

W for William was U/S for twenty-four hours, and that night the 
lads went out on a party. . . . 

The next sortie was another anti-submarine patrol in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 20° West, which was nearly a third of the way across the 
Atlantic, and the Sunderland was at the top end of the search when 
a lot of things happened almost at once. 

First of all, Jigglybones yelled out on the intercom, that there was 
a submarine on the starboard quarter. A split second later Spence 
called out that there was a submarine on the port quarter. Simul¬ 
taneously, Kelly pressed the aircraft alarm signal on the klaxon. 
Brickley could not believe it. It seemed impossible that there could 
be an enemy aircraft and two submarines in the neighbourhood all at 
the same time. It was real pandemonium and he scarcely knew 
which way to turn. Everyone was jabbering on the intercom. 

Deciding that the first submarine sighted was the nearest, he 
started to turn to starboard. Then he decided that Spence was more 
likely to be correct and turned to port. Whereupon Jigglybones 
yelled: “The sub. is crash diving.” Brickley saw it, or rather the 
wash on the surface in the moonlight. There was no further sign of 
the alleged aircraft. Brickley decided to stooge around for an hour 
or so and then returned, in the hopes that he would catch the sub¬ 
marines on the surface again. He did so, but there was no sign of 
enemy activity and W for William started for home. At which, the 
weather closed down. 

They were flying at 1,000 feet in cloud. It was 3 a.m. They came 
down low to get underneath the cloud, down to 500 feet. There was 
still no break in the cloud. Brickley knew that they must be close to 
land and that it was desirable to climb to at least 1,000 feet. He 
proceeded to climb, came in on the radio beacon, realized that he 
must be bang over the top of it (as it cut out), fired a recognition 
cartridge. There was no answer. He knew that he must be close 
to the balloon barrage, an unpleasant thought; so turned out to sea 
and made another run on the beacon, this time at 500 feet. The air 
started to get bumpy, a sure sign that they were close to land. He 
hastily pulled the stick back and started to climb. But it was too 
late. W for William went smack between the wireless masts. 
These could just be distinguished flashing by through the fog. 
Brickley breathed a sigh of relief as W for William bellowed upwards 
and away. Once more he made for the sea, and again came in on 
the beacon at 2,500 feet, saw the flare path through a hole in the 
cloud, ran into a higher patch of cloud, and W for William was 
travelling at 125 knots when he sighted a balloon 100 yards ahead 
and 50 feet higher. Frantically he lifted the starboard wing, missed 
the. balloon by inches, turned round, climbed like hell, saw that the 
petrol was down to 50 gallons, decided to jettison the depth-charges, 
did so, flew over a convoy at 800 feet, was shot at with 4-inch gunr- 
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and pompoms, hit by machine-gun bullets. These struck the star¬ 
board inner and the float and destroyed the wireless aerial. The 
shells could be heard bursting just above the tail, and for the first 
time Jock was able to look down the spouts of guns firing at him 
personally. There was a white flash, then a whoo-oo-oomph. 
Those were the 4-inch guns. Orange lights emerged from the pom¬ 
poms. These seemed stationary at first and then suddenly appea red 
in the vicinity 

W for William was in a spot. Brickley asked on the W.T., which 
was still functioning, for searchlights to be exposed. One promptly 
came on. Then went out. The generator must have been duff. W 
for William was 11 miles out to sea; there were only 15 gallons of fuel 
left—which meant seven minutes’ flying. Gilmour sent a signal to 
base that the Sunderland was about to force-land in the sea. The 
reply came back: 'Land at base immediately.’ 

"Do they think we’re picking bloody daisies?” Ted Briggs asked 
angrily. 

There was nothing for it—W for William would have to make his 
own flare path. In an urgent voice Brickley told Shirley to get the 
flame floats ready for throwing over and for the crew to put on their 
Mae Wests and come on the bridge. Kelly prepared the flame floats 
and went to the ’midships gun position. 

"Starboard to Captain,” he said on the intercom. "Am in 
position. Flame floats ready.” 

Brickley then asked Spence what wind he was using. Having 
learnt that it was 120°, 10 knots, he started to go down, switched on 
the landing-lights, depressed them as far as possible, flew on 120 0 
on the gyro, saw the white caps of the waves racing by in the landing- 
light. The flame floats were thrown out 75 yards apart. When 
Kelly announced that he had thrown the last of them, Brickley did a 
climbing turn away to port, flew down-wind, saw the glow of the 
flare path through the fog like a London street in a peace-time pea- 
soup, turned across wind, saw the flare path three-quarters of a mile 
away, turned, made an approach, throttled back—only to find that 
W for William refused to reduce speed. 

This was not surprising, all the bombs and practically all the petrol 
having gone. 

By a superhuman effort Brickley managed to get down, but as he 
was making his final approach lost rudder control of the aircraft. 
This meant that he had to steer it on to the flare path with the 
throttles. And the flare path was still 200 yards away. The flaps 
were brought right out. W for William started to climb. Brickley 
had to dive part of the height off and levelled off again when 40 feet 
irom the first flare. The giant Sunderland careered along 10 feet off 
the water, which they could see from the landing-light. At the 
sixth flare W for William touched water for the first time, but very 
lightly and rose again. Next time he hit hard. All the plates in 
le galley fell on the floor. Brickley put on more motor, being 
afraid that the nose would go under as the sea was high. W for 
Wiliam starr- d to clip the tops of the waves—thud, thud, thud, thud 
as he cracked the top of each crest. 

He hed now run off the end of the flare path and was heading for 
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Cherbourg. Brickley decided to stop, cut off the engines and, as ths 
Sunderland began to settle down, opened the throttles to pull the 
nose up. As he did so a following wave punched W for William hard 
in the stem. Brickley and Jock and the rest of the air crew sat and 
prayed. W for William started to wallow. It sounded as though 
the outer engines were going to fall out. The impact of the waves 
was so hard that the bracing wires on the floats started to stretch. 
Alby took the drogues, went to the bow, attached them to the anchor 
chain, used them as a sea anchor and suddenly made everybody 
laugh. “I want my mummy,” he began on the intercom. 

It was now starting to become dawn. The seas were running 12 to 
15 feet high. The wind was 30 to 35 knots. Jock and the others 
rocked there, retching, for an hour. Every fifteen minutes a distress 
marine signal was sent out. Then Airborne Harry was sent off. 
Airborne Harry was the official pigeon and he had done over 800 
hours in W for William. Airborne Harry went up 10 feet in the 
air, took a dim view of the visibility, returned and sat behind the 
engine cowl gills where it was warm. He was pushed off again and 
flew around the Sunderland for ten minutes, then vanished into the 
fog. Fifteen minutes later he came back and dived straight into 
the drink beside W for William. Poor old Harry! 

At 8.10 a.m. Kelly sighted a pinnace ploughing through the sea a 
quarter of a mile away. Every now and then it vanished down the 
troughs; but at last she got in front—100 yards away—and started 
to surf towards the Sunderland, trying to back in and throw a line 
across. Jigglybones and the other troops in W for William did not 
like the look of things at all. 

"Take the damned thing away,” they yelled. 

The pinnace now tried to dash at high speed across the bows of the 
Sunderland and nearly collided. At long last Brickley arranged for 
a line to be thrown to the pinnace. This was caught successfully and 
the long tow began. Every few seconds the pinnace would vanish in 
a trough. Worse still, she was towing W for William in the wrong 
direction. Brickley sent them a message on the wireless. But it 
needed four bearings to get back. 

At 10 a.m. land was sighted 300 yards away. The surf was break¬ 
ing on the rocks and a spirited argument between Brickley and the 
skipper of the pinnace ensued. The skipper wished to go to star¬ 
board, Brickley wished to turn to port, for he could see the wireless 
mast on the cliff. After another half-hour all was well and pinnace 
and Sunderland found themselves in sheltered waters. What is 
more, there was just enough petrol to enable W for William to taxi 
to the moorings before the engines cut out. . . . 

Jock's next sortie was a standard anti-submarine patrol. It was 
a very fine day, with a few patches of clouds and a smooth sea. 
Nothing had been sighted and course had just been set for home when 
Gilmour observed an aircraft on the starboard bow. Action stations 
were sounded on the klaxon. The unidentified aircraft turned 
round and came towards the Sunderland. At 1,000 yards' range it 
turned on to the same course and the swastikas, picked out in white, 
were clearly visible. It was a F.W. Kurier. Brickley dashed down¬ 
stairs to get his camera and returned to the bridge breathless. The 
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Kurier started to turn towards W for William, came round, crossed 
over the Sunderland’s tail and took up a position on the port quarter 
—about 200 feet higher and 600 yards astern. It then started to 
turn to the starboard to get on to the Sunderland’s tail. Jigglybones 
rolled a cigarette. The Kurier slowly closed to 500 yards. Jiggly¬ 
bones fired a sighting burst, calmly licked the paper of his home¬ 
made cigarette, put the iatter between his lips. 

At this stage Brickley throttled back and the Kurier came up with 
all its guns belting away. It was 200 yards off and as Jock looked 
out of the window he could see the water 20 feet below, frothing with 
the enemy bullets. The orange tracer was going smack underneath. 
Only then did Jigglybones open fire and strikes were immediately 
seen on the Kurier—some tracer going through the nose, others 
bouncing off the engine and engine cowling. Under instruction, 
Jock pounded out the emergency air attack signal and watched the 
duel with breathless excitement. Spence was in charge fire control 
and gave a running commentary. 

The port 'midships gunner could not fail to hit the Kurier. The 
starboard ’midships gunner, being unable to get a shot from where he 
was stationed, slid his gun on to the top of the runners and (sitting 
half in and half out of the aircraft) fired across the top of the hull, 
scoring hits. The nose gunner had no chance of doing anything. 

“Come up, you bastards, and let me have a go at you,” he swore 
vainly. 

It still seemed incredible to Jock that an enemy aircraft could be 
sighted and contacted hundreds of miles from land. . . . 

Black smoke was pouring out of the Kurier as it broke away to 
port. Nor had W for William escaped scot-free. He had been hit 
through the bottom of the hull and the port outer oil tank had been 
penetrated below the oil level and was leaking badly. Incendiaries 
were burning in the bilges. So the bilge board had to be pulled up 
and search made for fire. Two incendiaries had burnt themselves 
out. As for the Kurier, it now started to climb steeply, then flopped, 
then dived, then wobbled from side to side, issuing black smoke all 
the time. It looked as though the first and second pilots had been 
hit and the navigator was trying to take over. Six hundred yards 
away it passed in front of W for William. The nose gunner loosed 
off a few ineffectual, angry rounds. The Kurier continued to lose 
height and then, all of a sudden, toppled straight into the Atlantic, 
creating a gigantic splash. Nobody got out. The intercom, on 
W for William fairly crackled. “Navigator to tail. Damned fine 
shooting. But you let him get much too close.” 

Fail to navigator. I always wait to see the whites of their eyes.” 

“What about a light for your cigarette?" 

To Jock the duel had been tremendously exhilarating. He had no 

idea how keyed up he had been until it was all over. He badly 
wanted tea. but the galley was a shambles; it had stopped a packet. 

The port gunner now reported that oil was streaming from the 
port outer engine. Wally promptly volunteered to climb out and 
see what was wrong. Permission having been granted, he stripped 
on his clothes, crawled out through the main ’plane, took out the fire¬ 
proof h- Ikhead doors, was bathed in almost boiling oil, found that 
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the tank had been hit by a bullet which had turned and slit it about 
four inches from the bottom. He also discovered that the engine 
nacelle and the trailing edge of the main ’plane on the inside were full 
of oil—20 gallons of it. Wally crawled back, produced a two- 
gallon tin of oil and a peach tin which had been emptied at lunch, 
bent the latter into a sort of spout, crawled out through the main 
’plane with this and the two-gallon tin of oil and the fire-axe, 
plugged up the hole with a lump of rag, cut another hole in the top 
of the tank with his fire-axe, started to ladle the oil out of the two- 
gallon tin into the tank. Wally made four trips to see that the oil 
was O.K. His skin was scorched and his face as black as ink. 

In the meantime, Alby and Jock were plugging up the holes in the 
hull with plasticine, and Gilmour was sending a message to Beacon 
Hill warning them of their plight. 

W for William thundered on, and finally reached base. Here 
Brickley and everyone else were astonished to see five marine craft 
sailing round and round as the Sunderland taxied in. When W for 
William was moored up on the warping buoy a dinghy came along¬ 
side with two medical officers and orderlies, who seemed astonished 
that there were no casualties on board. The reason for all this flap 
was that a signal from the Kuriei had been intercepted and passed to 
Group, where a mistake had been made on the telephone, and the 
Station Commander thought that it was W for William and not the 
Kurier which needed ambulances and stretchers. 

That was the first Kurier that X Squadron had shot down. So 
there were all kinds of celebrations that night. 

Three weeks later another Kurier and two Arados were dealt with. 
Shortly afterwards, W for William also ran into an Arado. It was 
on the return from another uneventful anti-submarine patrol when 
Spence saw the vicious little German fighter three miles away, right 
down on the water. The reason that he caught sight of it was that 
the Arado was up-sun and therefore silhouetted. The Arado caught 
sight of the Sunderland simultaneously, swung round and began to 
climb. W for William promptly dived to sea-level. The Arado 
climbed some more, then dived down on the starboard quarter, firing 
a burst of cannon at 1,000 yards, broke away, came round on the 
port quarter, closed in to 400 yards and gave W for William all it had. 
The bullets sounded like hail on a tin roof, then whooped and ziiged 
through the Sunderland. Again the Arado broke away and came in 
dead astern. W for William was only ten feet above the waves and 
the Arado was still lower. Obviously the pilot was an old hand, no 
doubt about that. But his aim was not so good as his flying. He 
let go with everything, but this time missed W for William entirely. 
Simultaneously, Jigglybones put a burst into him. At which, the 
Arado climbed in a startled way to 200 feet and began to head out on 
the starboard beam, slowly losing height. It had obviously been 
hit. Unfortunately, W for William had to beat it for home. Too 
much spare petrol had been used in the half-hour fight to contn ue 
the duel. According to Jigglybones the Arado was issuing smo.re as 
he disappeared into the distance and the chances were that he never 
m&dc base* • • • 

It was now time to check up on the damage done to W for William. 
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Bullets were found embedded in the qrmour plate of the tail turret. 
Others had knocked out the drift recorder. There was a hole from 
a cannon shell in the rudder. Another bullet had penetrated the 
rudder trimming tab Yet another was found in the armour plate of 
the ’midships turret There were also five holes in the starboard 
main tank—just above the petrol line. The port inner oil tank had 
been hit. One cylinder head was lifted on the starboard inner 
engine. Only the two outboard engines were functioning correctly. 
The inboard engines were just running and that was all. Out of the 
petrol pipes of the six tanks four were shot away. In fact, the only 
two that were left were the ones they were using. 

W for William looked like a second-hand sieve—there were so 
many holes. As usual, the galley had been shot up. Broken glass, 
pickles, kerosene, potatoes and chutney were strewn all over the 
place. 

To Jock it had been a real shock, although they had previously 
encountered that Kurier and though he knew that there were a lot 
of enemy aircraft always operating in the neighbourhood. The 
Atlantic seemed such a big place that he had never really expected to 
meet opposition again. As it was, Brickley’s superb flying enabled 
W for William to land without incident Another party was 
evidently indicated that night. . 


W for William being evidently U/S for some time, Jock found 
himself with the rest of the crew allocated to P for Peter. Bad 
weather intervened for a week. Then one morning he was called 
out of bed at 7 a.m. and told to report without delay. Nobody * 
seemed to know what the job was to be except that one flying-boat 
was required as soon as possible. He hastily put on his battle dress, 
sweater, and flying-boots, gobbled a hurried breakfast, left the mess 
by transport for Ops. 

Briefing was rushed. Nobody seemed to know the hurry, but a 
patrol had to be carried out in a certain area as quickly as possible. 

In three-quarters of an hour Brickley, Gilmour, Spence and Jock 
were in P for Peter. Fifteen minutes later P for Peter had been 
doped up and the moorings were slipped. In another twenty-five 
minutes P for Peter was airborne. 


On the way out it was found that the port bomb circuit was 
unserviceable. In spite of this, Brickley decided to continue the 
patrol. He knew that they could drop half their load of depth- 
charges at least. Ted Briggs climbed out on to the wing to fix the 
short circuit. After two and a half hours he had pulled half the 
P.B.C. to bits and reassembled it, but it was past all hopes of being 
made to work properly. s 

It was Jock viv.o first spotted the innocent-looking oil patch dead 

thftnhm d . : ?0 ° f eet , below - Brickley, like Jock, presumed that 
Ihl ^ nad submerged, but as he stared through his glasses 

the gunner called up on the intercom. 

5 Ca:jtain >” he said urgently, "what’s at the end of the 
str. ak leading away from the oil patch ?” 
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“Shut up for a minute. I’m looking through the glasses,” Brickley 
replied, and told Jock to send the first sighting report. For, having 
swung’his glasses towards the unidentified object, he suddenly 
realized that it was a submarine going straight ahead at 14 knots and 
creating that unmistakable white wash. A lot of things happened 
simultaneously. The starboard depth-charges were run out from 
the bomb room to the wing. So were the port depth-charges—m 
case they might drop. The taps were opened; Brickley put the 
nose down, and the old hurdy-gurdy (as Pop Evans affectionately 
described the Sunderland) dived at 185 knots, with all engines fully 
fine He was naturally afraid that the submarine would submerge, 
and so kept looking at his stop-watch so as to time the attack from 
the moment the submarine disappeared. 

As P for Peter screamed down closer and closer, Brickley became 

less and less anxious. ... . ,,, 

“We’ve got the b-,” he said excitedly on the intercom., “he 

can’t make it now.” . . 

When they were less than a mile from the submarine everyone felt 

puzzled When the range had decreased to 1,200 yards Jock and 
Brickley felt sure that something must be wrong. Spence shouted: 
“For goodness’ sake, what’s the matter with him?" 

Brickley said: “It must be a Dago.” 

As Brickley spoke the submarine swung to port. There was a big 
flash, a cloud of smoke. Shirley yelled: “He’s firing at us.” 

P for Peter was only 100 feet up as Brickley wrenched her away 
and a shell burst right in front of P for Peter’s nose. Fragments 
rattled round the Sunderland as it flew right through the brownish 
grey smoke which blotted out the submarine. 

Brickley now yanked up to 1,500 feet, travelling at 190 knots, and 
pulled away. Fortunately, the Italian gunners had set their fuses 
too short, and the shrapnel was falling at a safe distance. 

«<The b- bastard 1 ” Spence exclaimed in surprise and 

alarm. . 

Brickley said tensely: "All right, you-, I can wait and play 

x with you.” _ . 

P for Peter began to circle. The submarine continued firing. It 
was 3.9-inch stuff. But P for Peter could not go far away in case the 
submarine submerged. Meantime Brickley studied it very care¬ 
fully through his glasses. He could see that it had only light 
armament aft, and the 3.9-inch gun had a 30-degree dead area astern 
because of the conning tower. This was invaluable information. 
He now made a series of dummy attacks, and noticed that each time 
he did so the submarine turned to port; not once to starboard. This 
was still more valuable information. The submarine continued to 
fire heavily. Spence took photographs, and: “Here coiries another 
one ” he shouted out. “It fell short above and behind." 

This enabled Brickley to decrease or increase his height, and was 


also very useful information. . , . . 

Now Brickley decided that (a) because of the 3.9-inch gun s dead 
area astern; ( b ) because the submarine only took avoiding action to 
port, he must make an attack up the starboard quarter. In con¬ 
sequence, he brought P for Peter down from 1,500 feet to 100 feet, 
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twisting and turning; but at 700 feet the nose gunner called out 
“Front gun jammed, sir." 

This was a bad business. Brickley had relied on him to shake the 
sub.’s light-gun teams positioned aft. Simultaneously, the sub¬ 
marine plonked another shell 200 yards in front of P for Peter, which 
flew straight through the smoke-burst. On emerging, Brickley 
found that the submarine had turned too fast, and his own speed was 
too great to enable him to get into the ideal position up the starboard 
quarter. So he had to pull out of the dive without dropping the 
depth-charges. At least, Jigglybones had fairly sprayed the deck 
with his machine-guns. 

A moment later the nose gunner spoke up: “This bloody turret, 
sir, I’m blanked if I know what’s the matter with it, but I've got 
three stoppages." 

"Captain to nose, do your best and let me know when you are 
ready. If you want the armourer I’ll send him up." 

At which Shirley cut in. He had, of course, been listening. 
“O.K.," he said, "I’m on my way up.” 

In the meantime P for Peter climbed away. Then: "Nose to 
Captain, guns tested and O.K. now.” 

"Good show. Stand by. I’ll make another attack soon and let 
you know. I’m afraid we mucked up the last one. Tail, how did 
you get on? Did you get much stuff into him?" 

"Fair, sir. I got off a thousand rounds all round the conning 
tower." 

P for Peter kept on flying around. The submarine kept on firing. 
A. quick examination showed that in the dive the petrol gauges and 
oil gauges had been hit, but no damage had been done. It was now 
12.59 p.m., 17 minutes after the submarine was first sighted. 
Brickley studied it again, felt sure that his tactics were right, 
worried it with dummy attacks for another 20 minutes. This was 
to create the impression that he had no depth-charges on board. It 
was also bound to harass the sub.’s captain and make him think that 
when the real attack took place it would be just another dummy 
run. J 


In the meantime the Italian gun-fire was becoming much too 
accurate for comfort. A big splinter penetrated the aileron. All of 
a sudden Brickley tore down again on the starboard quarter, and this 
time dropped the available depth-charges. Unfortunately these 
overshot by about 20 yards. At the moment of dropping them the 
Sunderland was only 50 feet up and 100 yards short of the sub¬ 
marine. As they fell, he could see the conning tower and half a 
dozen officers and men ducking or collapsing under the fire from the 
U? se S^ner. He could even see the jumping wires and the D.F. 

n^n the . por i Z unne J< he could actually see the lights burn- 

ing in the subm^i: n.c down the conning tower. 

ramp •?!' time Spence, w u ho was in the port-gun pit, was winding his 
atSrk t . he V climbed up and away after the abortive 

the a-a 7 a iMST 8 tha i. his excitem ent and the speed of 
the a,,a.. he had failed to straddle the sub. 

ji£Z- - ii.iies called up on the intercom.: ‘‘Tail to Captain two eun 
sit-adages from faulty ammo,” he reported. P gUn 
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Again the Sunderland circled, and Jock could see the conning 
tower and deck bristling with people moving around. 

Jigglybones spoke up again, complaining that the cause of the 
stoppage was badly belted ammunition. “It will keep happening 
all the time, sir, and I cannot fix it," he ended. 

It was just too bad. But Brickley made a dummy run past the 
submarine to enable the port ’midship gunner to squirt it. Three or 
four officers in the conning tower disappeared. Men fell on the 
deck; others ran and fell, and ducked. The Italian gun team stuck 
it out, but in their excitement failed to take careful aim. The sub¬ 
marine was now travelling at barely 10 knots. Its batteries had 
probably been damaged and were exuding gas. This, at any rate, 
would account for so many of the crew being on deck. 

Brickley pulled away, but only one of Jigglybones’s guns was 
working. Then Shirley spoke up. He suggested it might be 
possible to run both bomb racks into the bomb room and then try to 
man-handle the port depth-charges on to the starboard racks. This 
sounded as ridiculous as changing the wheel of a motor-car while it 
was still in movement. But the crew was mad keen to have a go, 
and Brickley agreed. 

Jigglybones came on the intercom, again: “Tail to Control, he 
said. “While they're changing the bombs, sir, I could overcome all 
this trouble by unloading the ammo bins and refilling with our spare 
belted ammo.” 

Brickley, overhearing this, replied quickly: “Captain to tail,” he 
said, "good idea if you can manage it, and if you’re sure the spare 
ammo will be O.K. Better do it one gun at a time so as to have three 
available in case a Jerry kite shows up.” 

“O.K., sir, I’ll go ahead and let you know when they’re all ready.” 

In the meantime, Jock had been sending out a number of radio 
messages, beginning with: ‘Have attacked with D.C. Estimate nil 
hits. Half bomb circuit is U/S. Conning tower is now over¬ 
crowded.’ The position of the submarine was also sent out. Base 
promptly replied that it was sending in three Hudsons to attack, and 
that P for Peter was to expect them at 6 p.m. and home them to the 
position. This message ended with the phrase: ‘Attack with every 
available weapon and inflict maximum casualties on crew.' 

When Ted had received this message and passed it over to Jock, 
the latter lifted up Brickley’s ear-flaps and told him. Brickley 
swore, and then gave Jock another signal to code and hand to Ted 
Briggs. This read: ‘Have already attacked with 3,500 rounds. 
Hope able attack again soon with depth-charges.’ 

P for Peter circled two miles away from the submarine, Brickley 
keeping it as steady as possible to enable the troops to carry out their 
self-appointed job of moving the depth-charges across. This made 
it much easier for the Italian gunners, and their aim grew increas¬ 
ingly accurate. Jock could hear and feel the shells banging all 
round. He-could also see the vicious yellow flashes as they burst at 
very close range. Actually, it took five of the crew to lift the depth- 
charges off one rack to the other. It meant raising them seven feet 
from the floor, standing on boxes, lifting them across, then tightening 
them down and fusing. Each depth-charge weighed a great deal. 
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The air was bumpy, and Brickley was having to take evasive action 
once again. Then: “Armourer to Captain,” said Shirley trium¬ 
phantly on the intercom., “port bombs are now on the starboard 
racks and ready for testing, sir.” 

Jock looked at Brickley. Brickley grinned. “By God, they’ve 
changed them over,” he swore. Next: “Bloody good show. Come 
up and watch me test them." 

“O.K., sir. Coming up now." 

The circuit was tested and found to be all right. Shirley then 
lifted up Brickley's ear-flap and said: “Don't you dare miss with 
this lot, sir.” 

“Right," Brickley replied, “we’ll make a bird of him.” 

P for Peter was still under heavy fire. As Brickley watched the 
sub. through his binoculars there was no sign of the Hudsons. They 
were still ioo miles away. He now prepared to attack with the 
remaining depth-charges. All this time he had been planning and 
scheming, recalling his earliest days of flying, remembering what 
chaps had said about tactics. This time he determined to make a 
close attack, with no half-measures about it. He did not think that 
this could be done without heavy damage, for the sub. now knew as 
much about Brickley’s tactics as Brickley knew about his. For the 
strange duel had been in progress for three and a half hours. Be¬ 
sides, the sub. had been given time to settle down. Brickley was 
still positive that the attack up the stern was the best, but was 
determined to make it more accurate as far as the angle was con¬ 
cerned. He knew that he might never see a submarine for the rest 
of his life, and steeled himself to concentrate on the split second 
when he had to drop his depth-charges. 

The submarine was now evidently working its way towards him, 
and Brickley decided that it was wisest to make a series of feint 


attacks, one of which would be the real thing. In the real attack 
itself he thought it would be a good idea to make P for Peter a 
deceptively good target for the light flak while the range was fairly 
remote, allow the gunners to get set in their aim, and then, when 
approacning to pass over 300 feet up, to make a particularly vicious 
dive right down on to the water and tear up from 0 feet. This 
would mean that the Italian gunners would have to make a big 
alteration in their sighting at tlie last moment. 

As Jock sat tensely, Brickley suddenly peeled off and came 
straight in; but instead of aiming at the sub. he aimed a bit ahead of 
it. The flak was cracking all round like a lot of stock-whips It 
was exceedingly accurate. Jock could see it coming up apparently 
straight for P for Peter, then just spraying out above and below at 
the last minute. The deadly smoke trails seemed to lace the 
Sunderland. (Brickley had already warned the gunners what h* 
was proposing to do, and once again relied on the nose gunner to 
shake the Italians aim, but not to fire immediately. They were to 
open up just as P for Peter pulled out of the dive and the Italians 
were still re-atming their guns.) Maddeningly enough, the nose 
gunner only got twenty rounds off when the breach block jammed 
hopeler„-,!y a u he could not clear it. J 


P 


..-'eter was now only 300 yards away from the 


submarine, 
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travelling very fast. All he could do was to sit back in the turret and 
pray. He had enough sense not to use the intercom. He knew that 
Brickley would see that he was not firing, and would guess the 
reason. It takes an experienced crew to provide such a perfect case 
of mutual understanding. Down screamed the Sunderland. Even 
Jock thought for a moment that Brickley must have been hit and 
that P for Peter would actually collide with the submarine. At 
200 yards Brickley knew that he had it all buttoned up, and that he 
was going to get the submarine. It was just like playing golf and 
having a 20-yard putt to sink and knowing that the ball was going to 
drop even before he took his putter back. 

Brickley pressed the tit. 

Gilmour opened the throttles to the maximum, kept low, and 
turned left to give Spence the best possible chance of a photograph. 
Jock knew that the gunnery could not be accurate as P for Peter’s 
tactics involved a 180 degrees change of direction for the Italian 
gunners. Brickley could now see the gun crews running as fast as 
they could, obviously thinking that the Sunderland would crash 
into them, as indeed it nearly did. P for Peter missed the conning 
tower by exactly eight feet. 

As the Sunderland bellowed over, Jigglybones fired madly until 
the submarine was blotted out by the gigantic fountains of water 
caused by the depth-charges. P for Peter climbed swiftly up. 

Jigglybones yelled: “Oh, nice going, sir, you’ve blown - out of 

him.” 

“Captain to tail: where did they detonate, please? And did you 
get many rounds into him that time?” 

“Tail to Captain; you got a beautiful stick across him at 45 
degrees. The first burst right alongside; I think the second bounced 
off his conning tower; the third landed right alongside his bows; and 
the fourth just a bit ahead of him on his starboard.” 

As P for Peter swung round, Jock looked down. The spray was 
subsiding. The submarine lay motionless in the swirl and com¬ 
motion. 

Shirley came up on the intercom. “Armourer to Captain,” he 
confirmed; “yes, sir, that’s right. I saw it too, sir. It was a real 
straddle with at least two direct hits. You had him right plumb 
centre.” 

As the submarine was on the surface this did not mean as much as 
if it had been submerged, but everyone was wild with excitement. 

“Captain to Armourer,” said Brickley; “your trouble was not all 
for nothing, then. . . . Tail, how are your guns now?” 

“Bloody hot, sir. I can hardly see through the perspex for grease." 

The Sunderland went on circling. The submarine appeared to be 
as dead as a door-nail. Certainly there was no sign of life on deck. 
Bodies sprawled in all directions. None of them moved. But 
there was still life below. As Spence turned his camera feverishly 
the submarine started to move off very slowly at about two knots 
The survivors of the crew certainly had guts. 

Searching for visible damage through his bincoulars, Jock saw 
what appeared to be a large dent in the port side near the conning 
tower. The port bow seemed to be torn and a great jagged chunk of 
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metal was sticking up. Then men appeared from below walking 
along the deck and working over it. Down went P for Peter again to 
make a last gunnery attack. Again the Italian sailors ducked to 
cover. This was, however, to be the last attention they received 
from P for Peter. The Hudsons were now quite close, and the 
gunners in the Sunderland were running short of good ammo and 
needed to keep some up their sleeve in case of the approach of enemy 
aircraft. Besides, P for Peter was now very short of petrol after all 
the throttle openings. It was necessary even now to economize, 
while waiting for the Hudsons. The wireless transmitter had burned 
out from overwork—it had been in full blast for two hours non¬ 
stop. 

P for Peter kept on circling the submarine, waiting to catch sight 
of the Hudsons to lead them over it. Jock could see two men in the 
conning tower and two on the deck. Yes, they had bags of guts. 
The only time they had shown the white feather was when P for 
Peter had approached flat out and appeared certain to collide with 
the submarine. Believe it or not, the 3.9 gun started to open fire 
again. 

Visibility was excellent. The sea was a bright brilliant blue, with 
one or two white clouds in the distance. 

By now the petrol position was definitely serious, and, having 
waited as long as possible, Brickley regretfully set course for home. 
One engine started to give trouble. Brickley plugged in George, 
Alby produced tea. “I reckon that submarine had it,” he said to 
Brickley. 

The latter made a classic reply: "Did we see a submarine today?" 
he asked. 

Five miles from the submarine Jock sighted a Hudson going the 
wrong way, signalled with the Aldis, fired Very cartridges and 
(Brickley having handed over to him) dived towards the sub. to 
show the way. The Hudson followed and waggled its wings to 
show that it had seen the sub. 

P for Peter turned for home. The crew all asked Brickley 
whether they could possibly watch the attack. Brickley would have 
been delighted to do so, and even to join him, but he had to consider 
the safety of his aircraft. The last Jock saw was the sub. staggering 
along very erratically at three knots, but still firing defiantly at the 
Hudson. ... 


On the return home, base kept calling up. And no wonder. The 
last signal they had received was that P for Peter was about to 
attack with depth-charges. A series of anxious signals arrived- 
Wnat is your E.T.A ?’ 'Why don't you reply?' There was 
noth.ng font, the wireless transmitter having been shot up, but to 
sit back and wait till P for Peter made base. 

A few minutes before they approached Beacon Hill, Brickley 

Hp'wk TVS ?^ U V he night landin S which la y ahead of them 

s*hor7 nf / d , ha ! J :he ' lare path would not be r eady, and they were 

w IS there P l tr - ' VK U WaS ug y few minute s until—the flare path 

hi .L- n k o re ,T aS no need t0 la y their own. It was a pitch- 

The b^ft .' ?'* r:Ck,ey pUt P for Peter down ^ light as a feather, 
he beach! * <e,ir came into action immediately P for Peter was 
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pulled up the slipway. Brickley, Gilmour, Spence, and Jock went 
off for their interrogation. They knew it would be a long one. It 
was Next day they spent three hours filling in reports. . . . 

In the course of the next three months Jock saw eight other 
German submarines, but W for William, in which he was flying once 
again never got a real crack at them—until one afternoon, when 
they were flying at 5,000 feet, they saw a submarine 15 miles away. 
The visibility was excellent. There was no cloud, and it seemed 
pretty hopeless, for the submarine was bound to see them first. 
Brickley, however,decided to investigate, although he had not enough 
fuel to wait for it to reappear if it submerged. He planned, there¬ 
fore to give it a fright, and diving down along the trail of the wake, 
dropped two depth-charges. Up shot two fountains of white water 

600 feet below and about 400 yards away. 

That was a typical inconclusive action. But the next day, when 
again on patrol in the Bay, they sighted a streak of oil five miles off. 
It was a shiny patch, and they could see the peculiar green-blue 
colour which it made. In order to see whether the streak was 
moving, Brickley dropped a smoke float. To everyone s excitement 
the streak passed the smoke float at four knots. Brickley made a 
swift mental calculation, flew along the oil streak 50 feet above the 
surface of the Atlantic, and dropped two depth-charges at the correct 
spot. He had estimated that the submarine was 300 yards ahead and 
60 feet below the surface. W for William climbed away. Jock, 
Gilmour, and Brickley watched tensely. It seemed whole minutes 
before the depth-charges went off. When they had done so, and 
the spray had subsided, large quantifies of oil spread on the surface 
of the waves in silent proof that damage had been done to the sub¬ 
marine. There was nothing more they could do. ... 

The usual uneventful journey home followed, but at least Jock and 
Co. had the satisfaction of hearing that by devious channels of 
information the authorities now knew that the submarine which had 
fought it out with them had been beached and was a total loss. 

It was at this juncture that Jock completed his 200 hours as second 
pilot. Flight Lieutenant Doyle took him out, gave him some local 
flying, decided that he knew his stuff, and sent him off solo with an 
air crew of five and Gilmour to see fair play. This was the first of 
three or four solos, in the course of which he was allowed to fly boats 
on test flights. There were also short cross-country runs to be done 
in daylight. Next he was taken to a seaport to do circuits and bumps 
at night under a Captain due for an operational rest. After a week 
of this, and about 10 hours dual control, he was allowed to go off solo 
at night. This was a shaky do. Jock was very anxious as to his 
ability to put the aircraft down decently without making a fool of 
himself. It was a dark night, and he did not realize that the most 
nervous person of all was his Captain, who saw him off. It was the 
Captain’s responsibility to decide when he was O.K. 

Jock had said: "Do you really think I am good enough ? 

"If you're not now, you never will be,” Brickley had retorted. 
“If you don't get off now you will become a nervous wreck and start 
bouncing ’em in. Besides, there’s no bloody reason why I should 
stooge around with you any more.” 
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All went well. Jock was as proud as a dog with two tails. He 
was now first pilot to Gilmour, with P /0 Pulver as second pilot. 

One night W for William was the strike boat. A pack of sub¬ 
marines was suspected in the Bay of Biscay. Gilmour, Jock, Spence 
and Pulver stood by in the mess reading the same old magazines, 
listening to Stanley Holloway on the radio. It was 10 a.m. The 
telephone rang and the telephone operator told them that they were 
wanted in the Ops. room. On arrival they found Ted Briggs already 
there. After the usual briefing about signals, weather, tracks to be 
flown, kind of search, and locality, they hurried off to the marine 
steps. Once again the dinghy was late, but at last they chugged 
off. 

It was a fine day without a cloud in the sky. Three or four hours 
later they were over the exact spot where the Intelligence Officer 
estimated the submarine would be. On this occasion his calcula¬ 
tions were exactly right. The V-shaped white track of a submarine 
could be seen clearly on the starboard bow io miles away. W for 
William was flying at 4,000 feet, for Gilmour did not agree with 
Brickley’s theory about altitudes at which to fly—particularly when 
there was no cloud. W for William dived like blazes; everyone was 
at action stations; the submarine submerged; Gilmour made a rapid 
guess and, when 50 feet over the last traces of the swirling white 
wake caused by the conning tower, dropped the depth-charges and 
swung W for William round. Then, to everybody’s utter astonish¬ 
ment—as the spray subsided—tiie submarine came up like a cork 
from a bottle. First the bows, then the conning tower, then the 
whole submarine appeared on the surface. 

“You beaut—you bloody beaut I” Spence shouted in ecstasy. 

It was a sight so seldom seen and so often hoped for. Jock could 
see the rusty reddish tinge on the deck of the submarine, and the 
green and blue camouflage elsewhere. Every moment he expected 
the submarine to take a long slippery glide to the bottom of the dark 
green ocean, but it didn't. Gilmore promptly turned in a very tight 
turn and screamed down, giving the nose gunner, the ’midships 
gunner, and tail gunner consecutive chances of machine-gunning the 
decks. Baby fountains of water shot up all round. The order was 
then given to cease fire. Whereupon the submarine loosed off with 
its oerlikon. The shells made a noise like kerosene tins being struck 
with a stick as they hit W for William’s port wing, outer motor, and 
keel. 


Undeterred by this, Gilmour dived to attack again. The two men 
m the conning tower ducked. The submarine started to move in 
circles and gradually gathered speed. W for William could do 
nothing about it. All the depth-charges had gone. The sub¬ 
marine submerged Ted Briggs gave homings to other aircraft on 
the way. Again the Sunderland came down to the surface of the 
water Jock could see the oil streak, then a great pool of oil, then a 
gap, and then another big pool of oil. It was hard to say whether 
he submarine - ld sunk involuntarily or had deliberately submerged. 
(Later on 1 oruation was received to the effect that this particular 
submarine vmv out of action for six months.) 

i-T'lmou -.dazing that petrol was running short, was just about 
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to send a signal when Jigglybones piped up: “Tail to Control,” he 
said, “aircraft behind." 

“Keep your eyes on him and report progress,” ordered Spence in 
his capacity as fire controller. 

“Tail to Control; it’s a Jerry all right, and, by golly, he’s shooting 
at us.” 

, Spence took a quick look and at first thought it was a Heinkel; 
looked again, and realized that it was nothing of the sort. “Control 
to tail,” he observed dispassionately; “I beg to differ with your 
identification. It is a ruddy Condor.” 

Gilmour then took over the fire control himself. It was clear that 
the Condor was trying to head W for William into France. Four 
separate attacks were made. Jock felt quite confident about the 
issue. ‘What a B.F. he is,’ he thought to himself, fascinated, how¬ 
ever, by the reddish tracer from the German gunner in the front 
gondola. 

W for William gained height, and as the Jerry came in, Jock 
swung towards him in a diving turn. ‘He seems to have a lot of 
ammo to waste,’ he said to himself. But a fraction of a second later 
three cannon shells banged on top of the hull. The aerial parted 
with a loud snap. 

Kelly said: “He’s got the pipe line. He’s got us now.” 

Gilmour ordered Alby to work the turret manually and keep him 
off with the three guns. Alby got some clips and adhesive tape from 
the medicine chest, together with a tin. With these he fixed up the 
hole in the pipe line, caught the dripping oil in the tin, put it back 
into the recuperator. The Jerry came in twice more, and five more 
bursts of cannon shell scattered in the Sunderland’s wings. 

“We’ve been hit in both flaps,” yelled the port gunner. 

Gilmour said: “We’ll see about the flaps when we get home.” 

“Port to Captain; that’s if we get home, sir.” 

The Condor came in again, but his rate of closing was slow. Jock 
slackened off and let him overshoot. Whereupon Jigglybones 
plastered him at 500 yards. The tracer could be seen going right 
into it. Suddenly the Condor gave a terrific twitch in the air, 
swerved all over the place. A lucky bullet must have killed the 
pilot. 

“O.K. We’ll attack him,” Gilmour announced, for things looked 
so bad for W for William that he thought they might just as well get 
the Jerry before going down into the drink themselves. 

Jock thereupon turned towards the Condor, but in less than a 
minute it dropped like a brick into the sea. There was a terrific 
splash. Nobody got out. 

W for William flew home. The engines were all right, but it was 
getting dark. The galley had once again been shot up. All the 
flour, fish scales (from the mackerel and herrings which Alby had 
been preparing earlier), the jam and tea leaves were scattered every¬ 
where. 

Just before they made their approach, Gilmour took over. A 
signal had been sent announcing that W for William would sink 
within an hour of daylight if he were not pulled up the slipway. But 
all was well. W for William touched down. Gilmour stopped the 
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inboard engines, started the auxiliary power unit to pump out the 
water that was rushing in, taxied up to the buoy. At once fitters 
and riggers rushed aboard like French porters on a Channel steamer. 

It was i a.m., but it took two hours to be finished with the immedi¬ 
ate interrogation. While this was going on an A.C.I from the Photo 
Section came in with the photographs already developed. 

“What are they like ?” Gilmour asked anxiously. 

“Not bad, sir.” 

“Well, if the Photo Section think they’re not bad, they must be 
devilish good.” 

The Germans were still calling the Condor. . . . 

As for W for William, he needed 105 patches, and three weeks 
passed before he was serviceable again. Jock took seven well- 
deserved days’ leave. . . . 


On his return his first job was an anti-shipping patrol down 
towards Biarritz. P for Peter, to which they had once again trans¬ 
ferred, was flying along just after dawn when two armed merchant 
trawlers opened up at a range of three miles. What is more, they 
very nearly clocked the Sunderland, which stooged off. A moment 
later the front turret had trouble, and the bomb scuttle jammed 
P for Peter circled round for half an hour until the turret was fixed! 
The armed merchant trawlers, which looked like flak ships, loosed 
off a few more rounds. Gilmour knew from previous experience 
that enemy fighters were to be expected, and came down to attack 
through cloud at 2,000 feet. As he began the manoeuvre, a Messer- 
schmitt 109 suddenly appeared. Gilmour saw it first: “Enemy 
arrcraft on port bow, 45 degrees, 1,000 feet .up, mile away, going 
towards the beam,” he said crisply. s 

Spence said: “I can see him. He’s coming round towards the 
port quarter, losing height . . 800 yards . . . coming in fast. ... 

L V rdl° St S ‘ ght Th f ^ St Kr d L ‘ ' ' TakC h,m ’ tai1 ’ When he ’ S at 600 
yards. . . . There s the blighter coming up on the starboard quarter 

... range 50 yards . . take him, tail and midship. . . . Hell 

nnJ 6 0 * w • he S ,0sing height • • • he ' s going under the 

n °. S itr' ‘ \ ta ^. e bim ’ nose> • • • I’ve lost him." 

Nose to Control; I can see him . . . he’s diving awav 

t0 a? h? f hC S6a ’ *.* d J 16 ' 5 hit the deck and burning like Billy-o_" 

At that moment P for Peter broke cloud. The German \ 7 guM 

were hosing up flaming onions and tracer. The two shfpl were 

covered with red flashes. Suddenly there was the devil P of an 

explosion and an ear-splitting crash. P for Peter jumped three feet 

sideways. A shell had actually burst half-way up the starboard side 

in the bow compartment. Fortunately Spence was lying dow£ 

nffil eai Th fortunately, the explosion nSned it. A flarecaught 

anrf a a* 1 ? C °r kpit was ful1 of sn ™ke. There was a smell of cordite 
and a red glow from a marine distress signal which was now alight 

thJ ° f hC Shdl had penetrated bulkheads, ending up in 

bec J a°to7tt\° m S r b r' bUt , he C0U,d not see his instruments 
of r^ge Ind w^e J * a L° ng time before the V were out 
board Inntr. • b t0 assess what had happened. The star- 
nner engine was streaming with oil, the port inner beach 
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exactors had been shot away, the radio had packed up, the lavatory 
had been shot to pieces. Jock was left with two and a half engines 
and 550 miles to go. He set course for home while Gilmour super¬ 
vised the jettisoning of the parachutes, the bomb sight, certain 
airmen’s tool kit, the anchor, all the pyrotechnics—in fact, every¬ 
thing. 

For the first hour P for Peter was very floppy in the air, but as the 
load lightened and the petrol decreased (there were only 90 gallons 
left) things grew better. Gilmour took over from Jock and flew in 
cloud practically all the way home. Once again P for Peter alighted. 
There was the usual scramble with the beaching gear, the usual 
interrogation, and a particularly good party in the mess after dinner. 
For it was the first time that X Squadron could claim a Messer- 

schmitt. 


REPORT ON TOMMY HALTON 

TOMMY HALTON WAS JUST COMPLETING HIS TOUR WITH 560 WHEN A 
casual conversation in the ante-room made up his mind for him. A 
young pilot was talking about ‘intruding’. The sprog had an elder 
brother, apparently, who specialized in intrusion. Tommy listened 
with interest. His ears were all right again, and in spite of the 
several months he had spent with the Hurricane bombers he still 
hankered after pight fighting. More than once in the past he had 
regretted the absence of utter detachment which he had experienced 
when night flying. He recalled what a lone job it had been—all by 
oneself, working out one’s own tactics. The idea of lying in wait for 
an enemy bomber and getting him just when the latter was thinking 
that everything was O.K. fascinated him. To be a free lance, to 
use one’s own initiative, to lie in ambush, seemed tremendously 
satisfactory. 

After two more daylight sorties he made up his mind, and asked to 
be allowed to go to a night fighter O.T.U. instead of going as an 
instructor at an O.T.U. specializing in Hurricane bombers. Wing 
Commander Watson, who had taken the place of George Cheyne, 
did his best to persuade him, but Tommy had made up his mind. 
The only difficulty was, he discovered, that it involved his going to 
twin engines. This sounded interesting, even though it meant that 
he would metaphorically have to go back to school again. He pre¬ 
sumed, however, that he would be able to persuade the C.F.I. to put 
him through as quickly as possible. Permission was granted for his 
transfer and within a week, having done his solo on an Oxford, he 
moved over to Blenheims. 

Like Ginger, he found it pleasant to be back on a real aircraft 
again, discovered that it flew smoothly, easily and steadily, and that 
it was far less difficult to see straight ahead—with no nose or pro- 
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peller to obscure the view; just clear perspex in front. He now 
started flying a Boston in daylight. The tricycle undercarriage 
seemed a bit weird at first. The experience of flying his engine on to 
the deck and doing a wheel landing instead of a three-pointer was 
genuinely agitating; but he soon found that, instead of settling on 
the tail wheel, the Boston settled on the nose wheel and stayed 
there. The first time he did this he was sure that he had put up a 
black, and then realized that he had acted as per instructions. 

He discovered, of course, that a Boston takes much longer to pull 
up, and for a wild moment (on the first occasion) thought that he was 
going to overshoot; but the brakes were excellent, and after a couple 
of circuits and bumps he decided that it was far easier to fly than 
anything else. True, the instruments were in different places, and 
the Sperry panel did not exist as such. The bulkheads between the 
pilot and the observer’s cockpit in the nose, and the bomb bays 
between him and the gunner, were all very different from the 
Blenheim; but even this was satisfactory. He felt almost as alone 
as he had done in his Hurricane. Besides, the cockpit was cleaner, 
smoother, and well polished. Bostons are made in the United 
States in peace-time on peace-time standards—sleek, attractive, and 
most expensive. 

After a few hours of daylight flying he switched over to night 
flying, and found the tricycle undercarriage even more perfect than 
he had previously thought. The fact that he could just motor his 
aircraft in until he felt the bump was a joy. There was no question 
of having to make a three-point landing; he did not have to change 
his flying attitude; and what would normally have been an ‘arrival,* 
was a perfect landing. In'fact, it seemed quite hard to fail to make a 
good landing. 

In the meantime, some air-firing practice intervened. 

He was now due for seven days’ leave, which he spent mostly with 
Judy. She told him that she had just received an offer from Holly¬ 
wood and was waiting for a visa. Tommy viewed the situation with 
mixed feelings. On the one hand, he was sorry to realize that he 
might never see her again. On the other hand, it was a great chance 
for her, and it would mean that she would be away from all the 
dangers of any subsequent blitzes. 

'^Promise to write to me,” were his parting words to her. 

‘ Promise to come over and see me,” she riposted. 

On arrival at Bintham Tommy was delighted to find that his 
Squadron Commander was none other than Wing Commander 
Mu^art from Upper Breezington. The recognition was mutual, and 

called for a drink. After the second tankard, Miles Musart became 
serious for a moment. 


About crewing you up, Tommy,” he said, “I suggest that you 
hern ir * 2 ? Ruxton will be your observer. He has 

oTs'^r : ngto ^ an t t d T 2 °. trips ’ s ° he kn ° ws what prance 

and ?f ht i Rank,n has flown in night-fighter Defiants 

h«, h „„ d probabts e " PenenCe fact ’ he haS destr °^ • J“' 88 
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“Come along and let me show you what you want to see/' Musart 
had offered. 

So it was that Tommy had a look at A Flight and B Flight, dis¬ 
persals, parachute sections, and the watch office, where he met the 
Controller. He also had a look at the runways and the night 

“Normally you would be flying J for Johnnie,” Musart observed, 
“but for the moment it is U S.” 

Next Tommy collected his parachute, Mae West, and rescue torch 
(for which he had to sign separately), dinghy, and escape boots. 
This was followed by a long talk with the Intelligence Officer. It 
was not until next morning that he had a chance of meeting Huxton 
and Rankin, but he was highly satisfied with his first impression. 

By the following afternoon J for Johnnie had been patched up, 
and Tommy decided to have a flip. A local reconnaissance flight 
followed, in the course of which Tommy memorized the.countryside 
round the aerodrome, particularly the two church spi.es and the 
railway line. It was disappointing, though not surprising, to learn 
that before he went out on his first operations he would have to do 
some routine practices. This, however, involved only one daylight 
cross-country trip and two at night, and within a week he was all 


S6t “What about a stooge trip?" Wing Commander Musart asked 
him in the ante-room. “You know, just to see what it’s like to be 
shot up by flak at night.” 

“Fine,” Tommy replied; “not that I don’t know what flak is like 
at night—I mean ours.” 

Musart smiled, and called for another drink. “If it had been last 
year I’d have sent you to Abbeville,” he went on, “but things have 
smartened up a lot there recently. You’d better try and do a round 
of the North France aerodromes, but avoid Lille. Come and have a 
look at the map, and leave out all the red spots.” 

It was the same old map, of which he had memorized the principal 
red spots already. For Tommy had spent much time and secured 
a lot of gen from the Intelligence Officer, as well as reading up com¬ 
bat reports, intelligence reports, and the like. He already knew 
that there were various breaks between the coastal defences in 


France. 

That evening J for Johnnie set out all by itself, crossing the coast 
rather low near Nieuport. Two or three searchlights fingered the 
sky questingly, but brushed past as J for Johnnie went flat out, nose 
down. Tommy now started looking round him. It was a perfect 
night for a freshman. It was neither too light nor too dark. There 
was no moon, nor any cloud. Even Tommy with all his experience 
was surprised to find how much he could see by starlight after halt 
an hour. The outline of woods, rivers, badly camouflaged aero¬ 
dromes and runways (dull grey against black), the bright lights from 
badly blacked-out houses, the red, green and orange of the railway 
signals, the occasional train with the fire-box showing a dull red 
glow, were all surprisingly visible. Accurate pin-points on cross¬ 
roads and the junction of rivers were easily obtainable, particularly 
with a good observer like Huxton, who knew exactly where he was 
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And so J for Johnnie came to Chtevres, a German bomber aerodrome 
which had been specializing in raids on England. 

There was no mistaking the place. The aerodrome was all lit up, 
ever so prettily, with the white light of the flare path, the red lights 
round the boundary, and the visual lorenz unmistakable with its 
stream of yellow lights extending in a straight line for hundreds of 
yards, with cross bars and arrow heads to enable the German 
bomber to land neatly. This, as Tommy knew, was a real luxury 
which had cost Goering many of his best pilots. Tommy was all the 
more surprised to see the charming fairyland laid out below him— 
almost on a platter—because he had already been told by his fellow 
pilots in 782 that weeks might elapse before such good luck would 
befall him. 

Well, there he stooged, weaving the whole time, and with no 
anxiety about night fighters. Finally, he decided to drop his bombs, 
and made a run over the target along the flare path. Promptly, light 
flak came up in streams of orange, blue, and red. Two searchlights 
also showed up. Tommy turned sharply away, and the lights died 
out. 


"Is that Chi^vres?” Tommy asked Huxton on the intercom. 

“Hall a mo, sir, I’ll look, sir.” 

Three seconds passed. “Yes, it is,” Huxton assured him 

“Well, what about bombing it ?” 

“Why not, sir ?” 

Without more ado Tommy swung back to the target Down went 
the bombs. Up spoke Rankin: 

“That was a beauty,” he said, as J for Johnnie, weaving all over 
the sky, made off at top speed. 

The next target was Cambrai. Tommy was still weaving, and 
began to wonder whether this was necessary. After all, it was most 
boring, not so much physically as mentally. He had to keep his 
engine in good trim the whole time, and it was hard on the observer, 
who had to know exactly where he was at any given moment. On 
reaching Cambrai, Tommy was disappointed to find that there was 
nothing doing. He could just distinguish the faint outlines of the 
perimeter track and the runways, but there was no sign of the 
hangars. He had the same experience at Peronne and Vitry. Once 
again he could only see dim outlines of the aerodrome. However, he 
realized that Huxton was a first-class observer, which was highly 
satisfactory. 


J tor Johnnie now turned tor home. There were a tew search¬ 
lights on the coast, but within two minutes of leaving it Tommy was 
able to relax slightly. Then, a few miles out at sea, having stopped 
the evasive action, he was greeted with a rude welcome from British 
flak. This was far too accurate to be pleasant. 

“There are some fireworks ahead of me,” he shouted on the R.T. 
to his own Station and I don't like them at all. If vou can’t out a 
stop to it, I’ll r* , V : myself.” 

He was o-r • given a vector, and came in to land 15 minutes 
later. The , .ad crew were waiting for him, and having given a 

hav, n f e !'-!^’ jf tHe , tr ‘ P J° th r em ’ Tonim v walked to dispersal, 
navmg v . . 1>aen released. The Intelligence Officer was still 
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waiting for his report, and turned him inside out with questions as 
to the time he had crossed the coast, and the estimated time of his 
arrival at the various aerodromes. 

Twenty minutes later Tommy was all set to go to the mess for his 
night-fighting supper of eggs and bacon and tomatoes, bread, butter, 
marmalade, and Ovaltine. 

“You remember those funny lights at Chiivres?” he asked Hux- 
ton. 

“Yes, what about ’em?” 

“I suppose they really were visual lorenz?" 

“Yes. What else could they have been ?” 

Tommy munched his eggs and bacon thoughtfully. . . . 

Next day he got up at 12.30 p.m. just in time for lunch. Wing 
.Commander Musart asked him, over a glass of sherry in the ante¬ 
room, how things had gone. 

“Fine, sir,” Tommy replied. 

“I read your report, and it sounds a jolly good show." 

Tommy had already settled down to the routine, and went to 
dispersal after lunch for a night-flying test; being on the programme 
for that evening. After 20 minutes of this he went off to have tea, 
while Huxton retired to his room for a nap, having just had 48 hours’ 
leave. The ante-room radio was turned on for the 6 o’clock news. 
Tommy sat there playing shove-ha’penny, paying no attention 
to it. 

It was already clear that life was extremely normal on the Station. 
The only thing was that he had to keep off the beer, which was 
bound to dull his senses. Dinner-time came round, after which he 
went to dispersal with Huxton in a lorry. He did not really expect 
a serious trip, especially as the other pilots pointed out that he had 
had his trip the previous evening. Everyone wanted to go off first. 
His turn came after all, although he was fourth on the list. Schipol 
was the target, an aerodrome near Amsterdam, and Tommy knew 
from his memory of the map that it was a hot spot. Huxton knew 
the same from personal experience. 

“Well, we have to keep our eyes peeled,” he said, “they’ve got 
bags of flak.’-’ 

“If it’s anything like ours we won’t have to worry much,” Tommy 
said with an unpatriotic grin. 

“I hope we’ll be able to have a crack at something,” Sergeant 
Rankin observed, as they grabbed their kit. 

At that moment the Intelligence Officer wandered in 
“I suppose you know your stuff?” he asked vaguely. 

“Sure,” said Tommy. 

A few moments later they were taxi-ing out in J for Johnnie, but 
there was no flare path to be seen. This could not have been more 
irritating, and Tommy promptly called up Control on the R.T. 

“Finger,” he said rudely, and taking care not to give his own call 
sign. 

Control promptly got into a flap, wondering what it was all about 
and where it came from. 

“Finger, for God’s sake,” Tommy repeated. 

Nothing happened. For Control was ringing up Flight and 
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saying: “There’s an aircraft calling out ‘Finger.’ Is that a new code 
word?” 

Peals of laughter ensued. 

“He probably means ‘Pull your finger out'," said Flight. “You 
haven’t lit the flare path.” 

Blushing slowly, Control lit the flare path, and Tommy took off. 

It was another starry night, but with low cloud, as J for Johnnie 
roared off into the night. 

“I hope Jerry will come out of his hole,” said Rankin, always a 
bloodthirsty type. 

An hour later they were approaching the enemy coast. 

“Stop nattering; stick to business,” Tommy ordered. 

On the way across they had seen the occasional light of a. ship, 
and had gained altitude to avoid any possibly convoys or balloons in 
the vicinity. J for Johnnie went still higher on reaching the coast. 
Huxton was pretty sure that he had made landfall correctly, but any 
doubts were dispelled by a whole row of searchlights which suddenly 
came to life. There was also a beacon which Huxton recognized as a 
landmark. Sure enough, they had hit the coast at exactly the spot 
for which they had aimed, and headed straight for Schipol, grinning 
at the dummy aerodrome spread out below. J for Johnnie was hardly 
over the coast when Huxton caught sight of the lights of an aero¬ 
drome through the clouds. 

“Hell!” he said to Tommy on the intercom. “Just look at that.” 

Sure enough, the flare path was gleaming white below, and the 
visual lorenz was like the front at Blackpool in Wakes week. 

As Tommy drew nearer he could see three or four aircraft stooging 
around with their navigation lights showing—at about 1,000 feet. 

“Look at the bastards,” Tommy said urgently, and whanged open 
the throttle. 

One of the Huns was just coming in to land. 

“I’ll get that guy,” said Tommy swiftly to Rankin; “keep your 
eyes open for any other aircraft.” 

Huxton said quietly: “They can throw up quite a lot of stuff, so 
be careful”; but Tommy did not care. 

He was feeling highly exhilarated as he put the nose down and 
went screaming after the unsuspecting bomber. The latter, landing 
nonchalantly and quite unaware of his danger, switched off his lights. 
Whereupon all the other aerodrome lights followed suit. 

Red-hot words on J for Johnnie’s intercom, ensued—“What lousy 
luck”; “blast their eyes”; “hell take it”—and then, from Sergeant 
Rankin: “Searchlights at 7 o'clock.” 

And there they were, six of them. 

“Pity they know we're here,” Tommy observed, as he looked 
round the sky and saw that the other three bombers had all snapped 
out their navigation lights. 

Rankin repeated: "Searchlights at 7 o’clock, sir.” 

“O.K. Keep your eye on 'em.” 

“They're on us.” 

Tommy too'-; \ .lent evasive action and turned away trom the 
aerodrome. One by one the groping searchlights were doused, while 
J tor Johnnie stooged impatiently around in a radius of six miles, 
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with Tommy hoping that the lights would be turned on again. He 
realized that the bombers could not land until the flare path was 
illuminated once more. 

“I wonder where the b-s have been tonight?” he asked 

Huxton on the intercom. 

Before the latter could hazard a guess, a sudden thought flashed 
across his mind. 

‘‘What about Amsterdam?” he asked. 

“Oh, we’re well clear of that lot,” Huxton replied amiably. 

For another half an hour they hung around, hoping against hope 
that the aerodrome lights would be switched on. It seemed clear 
that the bombers had been directed to another aerodrome. Petrol 
was now getting low, and Tommy felt sure that there was no hope 
of the bombers returning. Instantly he made up his mind. 

“We’ll go in and bomb them.” 

“O.K. . . . Bomb doors open.” 

As J for Johnnie approached the searchlights flashed into life 
again and started fingering the sky. There was plenty of flak, too; 
strings of what looked like golden, blue, red and green sausages came 
floating up towards them lazily. It all looked harmless enough to 
Tommy, but Huxton realized that when the flaming onions did not 
seem to move, they were coming directly at the aircraft. 

“I told you there’d be something here,” he observed, as vicious 
explosions occurred less than 50 yards away. 

“Golly 1 That came between the wing and the tail-plane,” 
Sergeant Rankin shouted a moment later. 

“Nuts,” said Tommy, as he dived down to 1,000 feet. He could 
not see a thing, but Huxton had evidently got the target taped. 

“Left, left,” he said quietly, “right . . . steady . . . fire ... 
bombs gone. . . .” 

J for Johnnie turned sharply away with all the flak and search¬ 
lights after it. Tommy could feel a slight kick from the explosion of 
his bombs, but could not hear or see them burst. 

“O.K. They went all right," said Rankin. “But it’s damned cold 
up here, sir.” 

“Perhaps it would be a good plan if I shut the bomb doors,” 
Tommy said drily, as he streaked for the coast, pushing everything 
except the mixture control. 

He was now almost on the deck, flying on his instruments. In his 
violent evasive action from the searchlights he had been surprised to 
see them slightly above, and realized that he had better level out a 
little; in other words, he had been dangerously near to turning over 
on his back. In three minutes (it felt like a quarter of an hour) he 
saw the coastline. The flak stopped, the searchlights were doused, 
and the sea was invisible, though it was obviously underneath. 
Tommy was sweating freely. 

“Let’s get a bit further away and then we’ll set course for home,” 
he suggested. “By the way, how long did we take to get out here ?’ 1 
“Two minutes,” said Huxton. 

“What?" 

“Two minutes.” 

“Well, we must have been going at the hell of a lick, then.” 
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Tommy now spoke to Sergeant Rankin. 

“What were you saying about the bombs? Did you see ’em 
burst?” 

“I saw three flashes, but haven’t the foggiest idea where they 
were.” 

This was a rude dig at Huxton, who said: “Well, they should have 
been just about on the target." 

Tommy said: “Do you know what we were aiming at?—though I 
suppose it was the aerodrome because of the flak.” 

This definitely got a rise out of Huxton. 

"Nuts to that,” he said angrily; “we hit it, anyway.” 

“Yes, but what ?” 

There was no reply. 

Although it was against the rules, Tommy lighted a cigarette. He 
felt he had earned it. As they rushed through the black night for 
the next half-hour, visions of eggs and bacon and the next 48 hours’ 
leave occurred to all three. 

J for Johnnie landed perfectly. The Intelligence Officer spent far 
too long on his interrogation. Finally Huxton and Tommy reached 
the mess and found the other three pilots just going to bed. They 
asked him what he - had seen. When he told them, they were 
positively annoyed. 

“So you’ve seen the visual lorenz twice running," said Jerry Glass. 
“You lucky bastard. I’ve been on this racket for six months and 
haven't seen it once. I’m absolutely browned off. The Hun isn’t 
playing up these days.” 

Next day Tommy took the Liberty 'bus to Exford to beat up a 
few pubs. He also went to the local hop, where he found the girls 
were sociable. He had sold the car which he had bought at his 
previous Station, because he had heard that the Adjutant at Bint- 
ham had a bad reputation about handing out petrol coupons. 

Training flying next day seemed pretty dull after the real thing, 
but it had to be done. Actually, he was supposed to go to the Link 
trainer, but had not discovered where it was situated. The next 
fortnight could not have been more tedious. Time and again he 
went to dispersal and hung around, playing poker, shove-ha'penny 
and up-the-creek. Often he intended to write to Judy, but never 
quite brought himself to do so. He felt, with all this inactivity, 
that he might just as well have had his 48 hours’ leave; but there it 
was. 

"By the way, when do I get my 48 hours?” he asked his Flight 
Commander. “I think I ought to have it at the week-end and you 
can put yourself off.” 

“Nuts to that,” was the succinct reply. 

Another week of doing nothing passed, and Tommy could not help 
laughing at the short sketch describing a typical night at XX 
Squadron dispersal which was being handed round. Here it is: 


‘30 MINUTES' 

The clock strikes 19.20 hours, it is readiness time in XX Squadron’s 
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dispersal. Not a soul in sight. Voices are heard from the Sergeants’ 
and Officers’ Mess independently. 

Sergeants' Mess. 

First voice: “Game of Sergeants, Ginge?” 

Second voice: “What’s the weather like?” 

Third voice: “Terrible, not a cloud in the sky.” 

Second voice: “Oh, blast; that means I better not have another 
drink.” 

Third voice: “What’s yours?” 

Second voice: “Mine’s a pint.” 

30 minutes later. 

Dispersal door opens and in troop sergeants and officers talking 
and slightly puffing from their leisurely stroll from their respective 
messes. Immediately a game of poker starts. Someone picks up 
the Met. report and starts to read aloud. 

Sergeant: “10/10 cloud at 22.00 hours over Langle, clearing to a 
thick fog at 23.00 hours. Snow, sleet, high winds, thunder, lightning 
and gales expected later. General outlook for the night, very fine 
and warm.” 

Two officers are heard having a slight discussion together. 

First Officer: “It’s my turn to be first off; you were first off last 
time.” 

Second Officer: “I wasn’t. You were. Don’t you remember that 
was the time I hit a Spitfire ?” 

First Officer: “I don’t think you are right. Let’s look in our log 
books.” 

(Frantic search for log books.) 

Second Officer: “There you are. You did your last trip May x, 
1939; mine was during the last war.” 

First Officer: "Oh, well; we’ll wait and see.” 

Another discussion is heard from the poker school. 

First voice: “Who’s paid twice?” 

Second voice: “Well, that’s my penny.” 

First voice: “Well, there’s mine.” 

A rather agitated voice: “O.K., O.K. Skip it. Open lor a penny.” 
A voice from someone walking round: “Where the hell's my Mae 
West?” 

Another voice: “Where’s my helmet ?” 

Everything is dead organized and everyone is obviously very 
happy. 

Telephone tings. C.O. picks up receiver and speaks 
"Hullo. . . . Yes. XX Squadron . . . who? . . . Don’t know 
you . . . Group? . . Oh yes. Good evening, sir. . . Plenty of 
activity . . . 200 on the board . . . coming from . . where? 

. . Oh yes. . . . Beautiful evening . . yes. Oh, well within 
our range.” (At this point several people panic lor courses, etc.) 
“. . . what, now? Oh yes . right away . Good-bye, 

sir.” 

A noticeable few clamber forward and frantically ask: 
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“Where are we going?” 

“What’s the gen.?” 

“I’m first off, aren’t I?” 

Commanding Officer replies: "O.K. You can go to the mess, 
we’re at 30 minutes.” 

At last Tommy got his 48 and went to London. Having intended 
to wake up for the early train, he was only just in time for the one 
which went at 2 p.m., knowing that he had to be back at midday, 
48 hours later. The time passed with appalling speed. He went to 
the Moulin Blanc, found Judy, and took her on to supper at the May 
Fair. Next day he was called comparatively early and went to the 
Zoo, of all places; lunched at the R.A.F. Club, found a number of 
chaps whom he had met on various occasions, was congratulated by 
those of them who had not heard about the bar to his D.F.C., saw 
‘Captains of the Clouds’, which he thoroughly enjoyed, picked Judy 
iip again after the show, had supper at the Dorchester, and went on 
to the Four Hundred, as the Suivi was closed. 

On the evening of his return from leave he found that he was due 
for Gilze and Eindhoven. J for Johnnie took off at 12.5 a.m. It 
was a moonlight night, and Tommy felt naked. Even at 2,000 feet 
he could see the shadow of his aircraft on the ground, which was most 
disconcerting. However, there were clouds over Holland, and he 
ducked below them, knowing that he could climb back out of sight if 
there was any trouble. J for Johnnie now made for Gilze, and once 
again his luck was in. The whole place was illuminated. Two or 
three German bombers were flying around with their navigation 
lights switched on. Tommy promptly closed in on the nearest, 
which was stooging along in the most unconcerned fashion—about a 
mile away, and at the same height. At 200 yards range he could 
feel the slipstream, saw the dull black shape of the Dornier 217, got 
his sights on it, and gave a two-seconds burst. The Hun had been 
completely ignorant of his presence. As his bullets struck, the star¬ 
board engine burst into flames. There were more flames from the 
fuselage. Then he was temporarily unsighted by the oil and even 
blood which smeared his windscreen. As J for Johnnie broke 
away, Rankin caught a glimpse of the doomed aircraft diving down. 
Two or three moments later there was a loud woomf from the ground. 
Pinkie also swore that he saw the little pinpricks of light from the 
torches of the ground staff, who were rushing up to attempt to save 
the air crew. 

Simultaneously, all the lights on the aerodrome were doused, so 
there was nothing more to do but make off for the second target— 
ttindhoven. Here he found nothing, and stooged back through the 
moonlight to Gilze. As he approached the aerodrome, lights were 
switched off and on—to attract him tov/ards the ack-ack like a moth 
to a flame. But there were no more enemy aircraft to be attacked, 
and so Tommy wisely decided not to provide an unnecessary target 
for the ' id gunners, and headed for home, highly pleased. 

He k*u having a real party, but it was too late for anything on 
a large scalt^ 11 he could do was to rake up a few bottles of beer in 

le mess. At / a.m. he repaired to bed, having left instructions for 
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another Swastika to be painted on J for Johnnie's fuselage. He also 
left promises of pints of beer for the ground crew, who had been 
thrilled to find real blood on the screen. 

Tommy was only interecepted once. His own experience of night 
fighting always made him very wary about enemy fighters, and he 
invariably tried to work out in his own mind what the Hun would be 
likely to do. It was a curious feeling to find the position exactly 
reversed from the days (or rather nights) when he was operational at 
Omnibus. He was, too, always making sure that Rankin was very 
wide awake. 

One night they were on their way to Cambrai, when Rankin spoke 
up urgently on the intercom. 

“Aircraft astern, sir,” he called out, and held on tight for the 
evasive action which Tommy immediately took. 

This was so violent that the signal cartridges rolled out of the 
hatch as Tommy hurled J for Johnnie all over the sky to avoid the 
vengeful searchlight. Finally, he made a very steep dive away, and 
saw the Messerschmitt carrying straight on, and thus losing him. 
On arrival at Cambrai there was nothing to see. The aerodrome was 
apparently lifeless. There were no aircraft in the neighbourhood, 
and Tommy made for home. He had the same experience on his 
next five sorties, but without the unpleasant experience of being 
intercepted. 

The moon was at its full when he next struck lucky. His target 
was Caen. On this occasion he was flying Y for Yankeedoodle, a 
brand-new machine, and somewhat stiff on the controls. The aero¬ 
drome lights were full on, and a Heinkel was plodding along with its 
navigation lights on. Tommy pulled off swiftly after him, but lost 
him. For the Heinkel had switched off its lights. Tommy made a 
rapid calculation. Guessing that it had landed, he did a circuit and 
bellowed in behind. Sure enough, the Heinkel switched its lights on 
again just half a mile from the aerodrome. Although Y for Yankee¬ 
doodle was catching it up very fast, it was too late to shoot him down. 
Tommy promptly climbed to 2,000 feet. He had heard of other 
pilots having bombed enemy aircraft, and decided to try it himself. 
Came a quick order: 

“Bomb doors open.'' 

Huxton then gave directions:‘Left, left . . . steady . . . O.K., 
I’ve got him . . . bombs gone." 

Down they went in a cluster all round the Heinkel. Tommy took 
a momentary look below and could see Y for Yankeedoodle’s 
shadow speeding over the aerodrome. It was a very shaky do as he 
rushed across the aerodrome. All of a sudden there was a series of 
terrific crashes. The bombs had fallen in a cluster round the Hun, 
which half blew up and then crashed on its back. 

“He’s had it, the bastard," Rankin shouted excitedly. 

But before Tommy could ask what had happened, he felt a series 
of violent thumps on Y for Yankeedoodle. Simultaneously, Y for 
Yankeedoodle seemed to fly much better. 

In their breathless rush from the scene of the explosions, Tommy 
had no time to ask questions, but when they were safe away and 
heading for home he asked for further details from Rankin. 
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“What was it, anyway ?” be asked. 

“A hi, and I wouldn’t have liked to have been in it. They must 

all have been written off.’’ 

Next morning the ground crew found 13 large holes in Y for 
Yankeedoodle, all caused by its own bombs. No wonder, after all 
that shaking, that it had flown better. . . . 

Now came Tommy’s first experience of train-busting with cannon. 
He was detailed to go to Abbebille, Amiens, and Montdidler. He 
knew all three places from childhood, particularly Abbeville, at 
which he had often stopped (at the Hotel de Bordeaux) on his way 
from Le Touquet. Y for Yankeedoodle had been patched up and 
was being flown at 500 feet. It was a comparatively dark night, 
but Tommy could decipher the ground. Better still, he could see 
the green and red signal lights on the railway. 

For some time Y for Yankeedoodle stooged around, but there 
was no sign of a goods train. Then one obliged. Y for Yankee¬ 
doodle tore after it, overshot it, made a turn, and overshot again. 
On his third attempt, flying at 200 feet, Tommy got his sights on it, 
and was just about to squirt when the starboard engine cut out, and 
Y for Yankeedoodle screamed earthward in a dangerous side-slip. 
At that crucial moment the train flashed away, and it took Tommy 
ten minutes to regain his composure (afterwards he discovered that 
the induction manifold was warped). In the few seconds after the 
engine had cut, the ground had been far too close for comfort. They 
had missed a clump of trees by a whisker, and a railway signal by 
inches. Huxton and Rankin were equally shaken. Moreover, 
Huxton was completely lost, so after a brief conversation on the 
intercom, it was decided to make for Amiens and the marshalling 
yards at Langeau. 

After a few minutes of cross-country flying, Huxton caught sight 
of another train, and pointed it out to Tommy. It was easy to see 
because the driver had left his fire door open, revealing a nice red 
glow. Tommy instantly decided to take a squirt. Suddenly a 
number of concealed ack-ack posts started loosing off at them. Red 
tracers came from all directions, and the situation was most un¬ 
healthy. 

Huxton said: “Let's get out of this.” 

Tommy was ready enough, and Y for Yankeedoodle headed lor 
Fecamp, still at 500 feet above the ground. Soon they came to 
another main railway line, and flew along it looking for goods trains. 
Sure enough, a nice tat one appeared in sight, puffing comfortably 
along. Tommy had just got a bead on it when it suddenly dis¬ 
appeared from sight. 

It was one 01 the oddest experiences ot his life. 

For a moment he thought that he had been seeing things, and then 
realization dawned on him. The goods train had disappeared like a 
rabbit down a hole into a railway tunnel. Y for Yankeedoodle 
swung round and waited for it to emerge. Nothing happened. 

"The bloody thing has gone to ground,” Huxton suggested. 

"Well, we i better hang around in case it didn’t see us,’ 
tommy replied. “After all, the driver could scarcely have heard 
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Ten minutes passed while Y for Yankeedoodle metaphorically 
chased its own tail. But nothing happened. The goods train had 
gone to ground. 

“Well, damn that,” Tommy finally observed—and made for 
home. 

In any event he was still somewhat worried about his starboard 
engine, and proceeded to gain height over the Channel. It was just 
as well that he did so, for the engine cut again as they sighted Beachy 
Head. Huxton was actually standing by ready to bale out, when 
the other engine started to cut. 

“For God’s sake, what’s wrong now?” he asked. 

“Oh, we’ve just lost the other engine,” Tommy replied, with 
assumed calm, as he played with all the knobs to get the engines 
running again. 

As for Rankin, he was far too engrossed in putting on his parachute 
to offer any comments. 

Y for Yankeedoodle was at 3,000 feet and steadily losing height; 
Huxton had one hand on the emergency exit; Tommy was pushing 
v and pulling everything in sight. Then suddenly both engines picked 
up. They were still five miles out to sea, and Huxton suggested 
that they should make for the nearest aerodrome. 

“No, I think we’ll get home,” Tommy replied. 

Rankin was praying hard and silently. 

As they approached Bintham Tommy put the wheels down, and 
was just making an over-water approach to land when an appalling 
crunching, squelching sound dinned in his ears. 

“Hell’s delight 1 What can that be now?” Huxton asked desper¬ 
ately. 

Tommy was too busy pulling Y for Yankeedoodle’s nose up and 
climbing to reply. For the moment he thought that he had struck 
the boat on the bombing target. It never occurred to him that he 
had actually hit the sufrace of the water. 

"I think the nose wheel’s gone, and we dare not go round again,” 
he finally said. 

Rankin was still silent. 

“Better tuck your legs up,” Tommy advised Huxton, who rolled 
his long lean figure into a human ball and prayed hard that the nose 
wheel would roll. 

A few moments later Y for Yankeedoodle touched down on the 
runway. It was a shocking moment. . . . But the nose wheel pro¬ 
ceeded to roll, and they made a perfect landing. 

It was three very shaken young men who finally staggered out of 
their Boston and had a cursory look round. Examination showed 
that the rear end of the cannon mounting had been torn away, and 
had been bumping merrily along a row of bombs, which were, of 
course, fused for instantaneous explosion. Tommy felt extremely 
sick and his knees were practically knocking when he took a look at 
the back of Y for Yankeedoodle. By the light of his torch he could 
see that the bottom of the fuselage was glistening. 

On touching it he found that it was wet. 

On tasting it he found that it was very salty. 

So there was no doubt that they had hit the water and had 


/ 
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ballooned up. There was also no doubt that if the wheels had been 
up they would all have been dead as mutton. 

Y for Yankeedoodle dripped all night. It was very definitely 
unserviceable. 

Q for Queenie was Tommy’s next aircraft, but he did not have 
much luck in her. Time and again he intruded. Time and again he 
was disappointed. Some of the other pilots had better luck. The 
Squadron also had some losses. One was Sergeant Colby and his 
crew. He had gone out before Tommy and two other pilots, but 
there was no sign of him on their return. Time passed on. Control 
called up Sector and Group: 

“Any news ? Any sign ?” 

There was no news of him there. 

Control started calling up all the Stations in the neighbourhood: 

“Got a Boston there?” 

Came the invariable reply: “No, nothing here.” 

“Let me know if you have got anything. It is Sergeant Colby of 
Blank Squadron.” 

While Control was ringing up various Stations, Tommy was 
calling up others. Aircraft in distress always has Number One 
priority, and it was easy to get through. Still there was no news. 
They called up Sector again. Sector promised some hope. 

“We’ve got a couple of pilots here which may be him. We’ve not 
identified them yet.” Sector’s voice became strained. “Hang on a 
minute,” it went on urgently, “one is catching up the other. My 
God! There’s only one of them now.” 

That was the last the Squadron heard of Sergeant Colby and his 
crew. He must have been interecepted and shot down by an enemy 
fighter. 

It was not unusual, of course, for pilots to be long overdue and yet 
to get away with it, limping in at some forward aerodrome. The 
usual round of Sector, Group, and the io neighbouring Stations 
would all be called by the Control Officer, who would tell Wing 
Commander Musart what he had done. Wing Commander Musart 
himself would then start the gloomy round again, while the Control 
Officer called on the R.T. The other pilots, knowing what was 
happening, tried to figure in their minds what could possibly cause 
the missing aircraft to be so late and yet not prevent it from landing 
safely somewhere in England. 

Suddenly the telephone would ring, and the last aircraft would be 
reported as having landed safely in some totally unexpected place. 
Sometimes when five or six hours had elapsed since the take-off and 
it was clear that a missing aircraft could no longer be airborn% all 
hope faded, and everyone would go miserably to breakfast and then 
to bed. But such was the spirit of the Squadron that by the time 
the survivors had woken up, round about lunch-time, they had almost 
erased the memory from their mind, and mentally fooled themselves 
that the lost air crew had simply been posted to another Squadron. 

After 15 or 20 intrusions Tommy was becoming quite an old 
hand, and hi<= former experience as a night-fighter pilot made him 
pretty confidr v. chat he could look after himself unless he had a 
piece of atrocious luck. 
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Everything that he had expected about intruding had come true. 
The idea of playing a lone hand (admittedly with Huxton and 
Rankin) grew on him. He liked the idea of stalking his prey, even 
though days and often weeks would pass without his setting eyes on 
a single Hun. It was a queer life in a way—flying by night and 
sleeping a good deal of the day—but he had experienced all that at 

Omnibus. r , . 

One night, however, he was shaken completely out of his self- 

confidence over France. Normally, he and/or Huxton could see the 
gun-flashes from the ground and know that he was being fired at. 
This was always unpleasant, but nothing more. On this occasion he 
was stooging along quite happily, although in the proximity of an 
aerodrome which was known to be heavily defended. All of a 
sudden there was a terrific bang, and he could see the flash of a shell 
burst ioo yards away on his starboard. He at once took evasive 
action. Three other flashes and crashes occurred, still closer. 
Down went the nose of Q for Queenie as he fled incontinently out of 

^To be frank, Tommy was shaking with genuine funk, and so were 
Huxton and Rankin. There was no doubt about it; the Hun had 
been using a flashless propellant. There had been remarks about it 
in the mess, but he had pooh-poohed them. Any new invention of 
the enemy has all the panic value of the unknown, and Tommy was 
only human. He had, however, sufficiently pulled himself together, 
on returning to his night-fighting supper of eggs and bacon, to 
address casually the pilot who had first mentioned the possibility of 
the Huns using flashless propellants: 

“Oh, by the way,” he said half-way through his second cup of 
coffee, “I believe your story.” 

Two or three more sorties over unlit aerodromes followed. Then 
came a very dark night, so dark that Tommy could scarcely see the 
ground from 50 feet. This had the advantage, however, of pre¬ 
venting the German gunners from seeing Q for Queenie, even 
though she went hedge-hopping. On arrival over Gilze, no fewer 
than 12 enemy aeroplanes were stooging around, waiting their turn 
to land. Tommy could scarcely believe his eyes. He had never 
seen so many enemy aircraft in the sky at the same time at night 
before, but did not wait for an invitation, and Huxton dropped a 
bomb fair and square on the middle of the flare path. Whereupon 
half a dozen searchlights exposed themselves, and streams of tracer 
hose-piped upwards. Taking evasive action, Tommy shook it off 
and then made off for a few miles, hoping against hope that the 
aerodrome lights would be switched on again. 

After a few minutes Q for Queenie nosed her way back, and 
Huxton pointed to a dim shape in the distance—a Ju.88. It was 
flying with its navigation lights on, and coming in to land. Q for 
Queenie made a headlong dive from 800 feet, and Tommy gave a 
long burst from his forward guns. The Ju.88 fell rapidly away, °ut 
just as Tommy expected to see him crash in flames the searchlights 
opened up again, and he had to depart from the scene like a scalded 
cat. 

He now decided to make up for the dullness of his previous sorties, 
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and circled round again. Once again the flare-path lights were 
illuminated. Once again he dropped a bomb. There were still a 
number of Huns waiting to land. Tommy had been so thoroughly 
mixing things up that neither the pilots nor the ground staff knew 
what to do. Once again Q for Queenie flew round—this time at 
200 feet, waiting for another Him to try a landing. Sure enough, in 
•ne came, probably short of petrol. This time it was a Heinkel III. 
Tommy dived at him, giving him another burst with all his guns. 
At that instant another bomber fired a recognition light. If that 
pilot is still alive he will never know how grateful Tommy was to 
him. By its light Tommy saw that, having dived under the Heinkel, 
he was only a few feet above the ground, heading nose down to a 
ploughed field. 

Huxton saw the danger simultaneously. "Climb 1 ” he yelled. 

Tommy pulled frantically on the control column, and Q for 
Queenie shot up like an express lift. 

Rankin at the back was so busy squirting at the Heinkel that he 
noticed nothing until he felt the nose of Q for Queenie rear up like a 
startled mustang. 

"My God! Those tree-tops must be pretty close,” was all he said 
on the intercom. 

And so they were—a matter of about 10 feet. 

Tommy, though somewhat shaken, was still out for blood. Once 
again he stooged round the neighbourhood, hoping against hope 
that another bomber would attempt to land. His luck held. 
Another Ju.88 switched on its navigation lights barely 300 yards in 
front of Q for Queenie. Tommy could scarcely believe his eyes. 
He squirted with all his guns. The fuselage gl ttered like a child’s 
Christmas tree. Then a sheet of flame appeared as the Hun fell to 
earth like a stone. 

In all, Q for Queenie had spent fifty minutes round and about the 
aerodrome. 

Next morning Tommy's right arm was so tired that he could hardly 
lift a cup of tea. It was only then that he realized that those fifty 
minutes of fighting and dodging searchlights and flak were the hardest 
work he had ever done. 

F our or five inconclusive sorties followed. Then came that series 
of scattered German raids at the end of July, 1942, which had followed 
the previous series of Baedeker raids on York, Norwich, Canterbury, 
and Bath, the survivors of which had provided Tommy with such good 
hunting previously. 

The target was Evreux, and Q for Queenie took off at 11.30 p.m. 
There was a lot of low cloud at 1,500 feet and so, though the moon 
was nearly full, the moonlight was somewhat patchy. Q for Queenie 
crossed the coast as usual without incident. Soon Huxton pointed 
out (on the intercom.) a pink cloud to the south of the aerodrome It 
was shining like 'barmaid’s blush' in the moonlight. Evreux aero¬ 
drome itself was illuminated, for the first time that Tommy had in¬ 
truded in its neighbourhood—and he had been there half a dozen 
times before. Tearing along the east side of the aerodrome he could 
trie nav^vton | ig hts of a Hun about 500 feet below him off the 

Q 01 the flare path. Tommy chased down, realizing that the Hun 

kt Ne 
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was intending to land. It was, however, still two miles from the aero¬ 
drome. Q. for Queenie was full out, nose down, and still within firing 
range. The Hun was only 150 feet above ground, coming in to land 
at about 100 miles an hour. Q for Queenie was doing 280 miles per 
hour. 

“It’s no good. We don't make it,” Tommy swore angrily on the 
intercom. 

“Break away quick or they’ll get us from below," Huxton coun¬ 
selled. 

For Q for Queenie was now only 900 feet above ground. 

Tommy turned swiftly away to escape the defences. Then he 
suddenly had an idea. Remembering his success with the German 
bomber over Caen, he suddenly changed his mind. 

“Tell you what,” he said swiftly on the intercom. “We’ll bomb him 
when he’s landing.” 

“O.K. . . . Get ready . . . we’ll bomb the b-,” Huxton 

agreed. 

Q for Queenie turned back over the aerodrome. Tommy pulled 
her nose down to catch up with the Hun. He realized it was a crazy 
thing to do. For he was now only 700 feet up, and could only hope 
that the blast would not be too violent. The clouds were fairly thick, 
and in the hazy moonlight he could only just distinguish the sil¬ 
houette of the Dornier travelling along the runway. But at least he 
was able to judge his distance from the red, green and white naviga¬ 
tion lights. 

“Bomb doors open . . . bombs gone,” followed in swift succession 
as the 250-lb. bombs fell headlong. 

Half of them had eleven-second fuses; the others were instan¬ 
taneous. Not that Tommy could see them dropping as he turned off 
sharply to the left barely 600 feet up. Then a colossal flash, the big¬ 
gest he had ever seen, occurred, together with a momentous crash. 
The instantaneous bombs must have set off the others. Instan¬ 
taneously, Q for Queenie jumped a couple of hundred feet up, as ii 
stung by a bee. In that fraction of a second Tommy felt certain that 
they had caught it. In spite of Q for Queenie’s involuntary leap 
upwards, six searchlights fastened on her at the same moment, com¬ 
pletely blinding him. They came from underneath and behind, and 
all he could do was to attempt to dive down and beneath them. 

Rankin normally gave directions. On this occasion they could not 
see a thing after the split second in which they had observed the 
Dornier bursting in flames in all directions. Pulling the stick right 
back, Tommy made Q for Queenie rise like a rocket. Out of the 
corner of his eye he could see the aftermath of the gigantic explosion, 
with sparks and flames streaming out in all directions. These were 
so vivid that they exposed the whole aerodrome, hangars and all. 

“Gosh! Did you see that?” Rankin called. “He went up like 
bloody hell.” 

“Shut up,” Tommy commanded. “Where are we? Where’s the 
flak? Where’re the searchlights?” 

Without waiting for a reply he went on weaving like blazes, and 
wondering when the flak was going to hit him. But nothing hap¬ 
pened. The bombs exploding simultaneously had produced the effect 
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of a i,ooo-po under, and must have demoralized the German ground 
defences. A few sporadic streams of red tracer pursued him, but he 
was not even conscious of it as he made for safety. ... ^ 

Never did eggs and bacon taste as attractive as they did an hour 
or two later. ... 

It was a highly disgruntled Tommy who, three nights later, was 
hauled out of bed at i a.m., still in pyjamas, and cursing loudly. For 
the weather had been bad, and his Flight had been put to sixty 
minutes’ readiness. However, there it was, and there he was— 
detailed to intrude over St. Andre. 

St. Andre is 80 miles inside France, but there was very little 
activity. So, having dropped his bombs on what looked like the 
aerodrome, he made for home. Q for Queenie was flying at 7,000 feet 
when she ran into thick black cloud and was blown all over the sky. 
The first thing Tommy noticed was that the windscreen became sud¬ 
denly covered with thousands of little sparks. At the time he did 
not realize that this was static electricity. 

Blue sparks were running out of the leading edge of the wings. A 
colossal great spark appeared off the propellers—two feet long, at the 
very least. Tommy's knuckles seemed to be tickling; and so they 
were, for he was holding the wheel as tight as possible, and a series of 
baby electric shocks were the cause of this sensation. 

"Let’s get to hell and gone out of here," he shouted on the 
intercom., which was crackling wildly. 

Q for Queenie bellowed down 5,000 feet, but was still m the thick 
ol the electric storm and still being blown about like a leaf. They were 
now down to something over 1,500 feet, which was far too low if 
Le Havre was beneath. Tommy decided to return whence he came. 
He pulled the nose up, opened up the throttles, but Q for Queenie 
could provide no more boost. The butterfly in her carburetter was 
frozen and would not open up any more. It took Tommy all of half 
an hour, instead of a few minutes, to coax her up to 14,000 feet. 
Very few of the instruments were working, being all electrical. In 
fact, everything seemed to have gone haywire. 

There were huge lumps of black cloud with lightning between 
them in all directions. Once again Huxton buckled on his parachute, 
followed by Rankin. Both of them tied themselves into their suits 
without saying a word. They were too scared to speak. It was 
raining cats and dogs, and so bumpy that Tommy could not keep Q 
for Queenie straight. Half a dozen times he nearly stalled on the 
climb. I he R.T. was crackling like a crazy thing, and he had no idea 
whether he was upside-down, or inside-out, or even in what direction 
he was flying. At last, between the clouds, he managed to get a 
homing, whereupon the weather apparently closed down at Bintham. 
For he was instructed to go to another aerodrome, the code name 
for which was Marlene. 

Q for Queenie was barely 1,000 leet up. Visibility was poor, hazy 

and foggy, and although tommy thought that he was well over the 

south coast of England, the first thing he saw was a line ol fifteen 
lights. 

„.. Thanl * God th*»c s the flare path,” he called out on the intercom., 
it must be the eerc-drome." 
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Carefully he circled two or three times, and was just coming in to 
land when, to his eternal horror, the lights began to move. Up he 
shot as he realized that, instead of an aerodrome, it must have been 
a convoy of Army lorries on a straight road halted at equal distances 
apart. This really shook him to the core. 

“Where the hell are we?” he asked Huxton. 

“No idea, but we must have passed the aerodrome. We’d better 

get a homing.” 

Sure enough, they contacted Marlene and were brought in. 

It was a shocking night, so bad that they had to follow each light 
of the outer circle, with nothing to guide them in. The ground was 
almost invisible. However, the instruments had recovered from the 
electrical storm, and Q for Queenie arrived without any real harm 

It was 5.30 a.m. as Tommy, Rankin and Huxton went off to the 
mess for their night-flying eggs and bacon. There was no question 
of returning immediately to Bintham, so they arranged one or two 
couches and chairs in the ante-room and fell fast asleep Aji hour 
or two later the mess stewards woke them up, looking horrified at 
the white jerseys, flying boots, and revolvers still strapped to them 
(the Irvine jackets were being used as pillows). Still dead tired, the 
three of them had a second breakfast and then flew back to Bintham, 
much to the relief of Tommy’s batman, who had feared the worse 
when he had walked into his room and found no one to wake. . . 


REPORT ON PADDY TALLARD 


BY JANUARY, 1942, PADDY TALLARD HAD BEEN A FLYING OFFICER 
for six months, and, during one of forty-eight hours’ leave, ran across 
Ginger Pleasanton on his way through to Uxbridge. They dined 
together, and Ginger told him all about his experiences in the Middle 
East. Paddy Tallard was particularly interested. The bitterly cold 
weather had rather got him down, and the descriptions of hot sun¬ 
shine in the Middle East appealed to him. The more Ginger talked, 
the more Paddy came to the conclusion that he had not felt really 

warm since he left Buenos Aires. 

“It’s hot enough out there,” Ginger had said. ‘‘Why don t you 

try to get a posting?” 

“Not a bad idea. I wonder if I can work it?” 

“Well, there’s nothing like trying.” 

“You’re dead right. Any telephone numbers for me? 

"Certainly. There’s a girl called Denise . . •” 

Another round of drinks (they were at the Vanity Fair ) and 


Paddy had made up his mind. . . „ . 

Next day he could have been seen asking his Flight Commande. 
whether an application to fly a Wellington out to the Middle East 
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would be considered. He knew that there was no chance of the 
Stirlings going out. 

“It’s an unusual request,” he was told, “but if you’re really keen 
about it I’ll see what I can do. You’ve certainly done very good 
work with the Squadron, and I know that we’ll all be sorry to lose 
you.” 

The Flight Commander put it up to Wing Commander Bedford, 
and, following the usual routine, Wing Commander Bedford put it 
up to the Air Ministry. 

Three weeks elapsed before the posting was approved. When the 
news came through, Paddy had a temporary reaction. He scarcely 
dared to tell Jackie Jarvis, Letts, Tubby Watkins, Hines, and the rest 
of his air crew. But it had to be done. It was clear that they all felt 
he had let them down, but could not blame him. Tubby Watkins 
didn’t mind so much, as he presumed, correctly, that he would take 
over V for Victor. . . . 


Three days later Paddy found himsell at Luxton, the Middle East 
O.T.U. As he was an already experienced pilot he was given the pick 
of the best sprogs, and went straight to a Middle East Flight, where 
a new Wellington powered by Merlin engines was allotted to him. 
This meant a higher cruising-speed than his former Wimpey, greater 
power for the take-off (plus 9 boost), and a more nose-heavy landing; 
but it was very nice to fly. 

Only five days were necessary for Paddy to have adequate flying 
practice. His new crew was headed by Sergeant Oakes, known as 
Wee Georgie (Wood). Wee Georgie was only nineteen, looked like a 
schoolboy, fair-haired, well-spoken, quick-tempered, aware of the 
fact that he was a good navigator, allergic to criticisms, and very 
churchmanlike, which was surprising in an Old Carthusian The 
second pilot, Ted Blackwell, was, frankly, not too good as a pilot; 
old (30), small, moustached, hot stuff with women, fond of going to 
sleep at the most unexpected moments, and certainly not a teetotal¬ 
ler. The wireless operator was Jim Road. He was an ex-O.T.U. 
instructor but had no operational experience. He was married to a 
W.A.A.F. and there was a baby on the way, which he missed seeing 
by two months. Although he caine from Cardiff he had little or no 
Welsh accent, and was quite imperturbable. Eric Flayme, the front 
gunner, came from the Argentine, and was lull of money, which he 
always lent. He was a dead shot, very keen to have a scrap, and 
red-headed. (Paddy had difficulty in restraining himself from dis¬ 
cussing Buenos Aires all the time with him.) The tail gunner was 
Phil Willson—an ex-armament fitter who had taken to flying. There 
was nothing he did not know about guns. Phil was big and stolid, as 
befitted a Yorkshireinan, and had been married only three weeks. 
It was apparent, when the Flight Commander sent for them and 
introduced them to Paddy, that Road and Willson were particularly 
pleased to have an experienced pilot. Being married, it meant more 
to them. 


Paddy now went up lor the usual circuits and bumps with the 
t ight Command**, ollowed by a cross-country flight with his crew, 
r nc- next two lays were spent m consumption tests and kitting for the 
tast. Padi3-. my had his Irvine suit, but the crew had to draw 
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theirs, together with new Mae Wests, new parachutes and harnesses, 
and tinted goggles, which made them look horribly green. 

All of them had been given leave before going to the Middle East 
Flight, and so it was merely a matter of standing by for the weather. 
This was miserable for night after night. Everyone was beginning to 
feel jumpy. Each of them was allowed to take only 40 lb. of baggage, 
carried in the parachute pack. Each pack was weighed carefully, 
and Ted Blackwell had to remove a couple of James Hadley Chase 
novels which he had intended to read en route. 

At last the weather lifted, and in L for Leather they flew 200 miles 
to the airport of final despatch. That was in the morning. The same 
evening they were due to take off. There was no final briefing. All 
that had been done at Luxton. Wee Georgie got the colours for the 
day, the flashing beacons, and all the rest of the gen, before they 
went to bed at 10 p.m., knowing that the take-off would be at 3 a.m. 
so as to be clear of enemy observation before dawn. 

There was no moon, and Paddy experienced a very solitary feeling 
at the thought of leaving good old England. A long flight lay ahead 
of them and, in the vernacular, it was a shaky do. It was also pitch 
black as L for Leather bellowed off on the first leg of the journey. 
Nothing much happened until Wee Georgie altered course on a fix 
from loop bearings instead of relying on D.R. Paddy felt sure that 
something was wrong. The E.T.A. had expired, and there was no 
sign of land. L for Leather was certainly off track. He announced 
his decision to turn on a course which was certain to make landfall. 
Wee Georgie was quite angry. 

“Perhaps you would like to do the navigating, sir?” he asked. 

“In this case I will," Paddy replied crisply. 

Another half-hour elapsed before L for Leather made landfall. 
After a further six hours they reached the destination. Paddy was 
dead beat on arrival. He had flown most of the time in order to make 
the navigation precise. Ted Blackwell had woken up occasionally 
only to see the sea. In spite of his fatigue, Paddy made a good 
landing. 

The next two days were spent in a round of the local shops. Every¬ 
one knew that the trickiest part of the trip lay ahead, and did his best 
to enjoy the time at his immediate disposal. 

As it turned out, the flight was quite uneventful. Another good 
landing was made, and five very pleasant days were spent before the 
last leg had to be faced. This involved flying to Abu Sweaty. The 
flying was very bumpy. L for Leather hit an air pocket, which was 
so severe that both engines cut momentarily. But the weather was 
' now getting definitely warmer, with the temperature showing twenty 
degrees centigrade at 2,000 feet. 

There seemed to be hundreds of miles of desolate sand before they 
saw the Pyramids. 

“Is this the place I’ve come to live in?” Paddy asked himself dis¬ 
consolately. "Perhaps the green fields of England were better after 
all, even though they’re covered with snow.” 

The necessary papers having been handed over, Paddy went off 
for a wash with Ted Blackwell, left the aircraft, and took a lorry into 
Cairo. It was good to have a bath. The sergeants particularly 
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appreciated it as they had failed to get one at their two previous 
stops. Shepheard’s Hotel was just as he had pictured‘t- He was sur¬ 
prised, however, to find how many people talked French—and 
scandal. Tall houses, dusty streets, the broad and sluggish Nile an 
abundance of beggars, rain which turned into mud on his hat, 
innumerable Arab boys shouting ‘American Shoe-shine , Nubian cab- 
drivers, and the bazaar, were exactly according to programme Dirty 
postcards, Spanish fly, ‘Gooda’ stuff, Groppi’s, and the cost of living 
all checked up with Ginger’s description. The girl dancer wearing 
the string of beads was still dancing in the Dug-out at the Metropole. 
Paddy looked at all the Squadron crests at Tommy s Bar, joined in 
Shiba Blues, but was sorry to find that Alexandria was some way 
away. Which meant that there was little chance of getting in touch 

In the meantime he reported to the Middle East R.A.F. Head¬ 
quarters, drew some money, and three days later reported to the 
Middle East Pool, having been issued with a railway warrant. Ted 
Blackwell was with him. At the Middle East Pool they spent a week, 
billeted in tents, and drawing two shillings a day hardship allowance 
for this. Being several miles from Suez they found they had nothing 
to do except drink, and this was expensive—eight piastres for a can 
of beer. Paddy decided that it must be thirsty work in the summer 
and presumed that there would be no maximum for his drink bill 

in the mess. . .. . .. 

Dining the day there was ground instruction on operations in tne 

Middle East. These emphasized the individual duties of different 
types of aircraft, the targets, and the amount of opposition expected. 
A Week of this elapsed before Paddy was posted to 1301 Squadron. 
He was glad to be allowed to keep his crew. 

On arrival at the Squadron some twenty miles away he reported 
to the Adjutant. Here Ted was somewhat surprised to see that his 
peaked hat, which had vanished at a party in the mess the night 
before, now reclined on the Adjutant’s table. There was no mistak¬ 
ing it. 

“Excuse me, sir; where did you get that hat?” he asked. 
“Actually, I lifted it at the party last night.” 

“Don't you think, sir, I had better have it back? You see, its 

mine,” Ted Blackwell suggested. 

With great reluctance the Adjutant handed it over. He added: 
“There's nothing doing until Monday. I am posting you to A Flight. 
Report at 8.30 tomorrow morning to meet your Flight Commander.” 
FI ght Lieutenant Jock Baird was a wizard type. 

“Glad to have you in the Flight,” he said as he shook hands. 
“There's a separate crew room—tents for officers.” 

The week-end was sper.‘ uoating and censoring the airmen’s mail. 
Jock Baird—fair, blue-eyed, thirty, a stickler for discipline—was a 
real Cranwell type. 

"You'd better meet the C.O.,' he suggested. 

This was arranged. Paddy was asked for his record. This showed 
that he was much more experienced than the usual pilot coming out 
to 1301. 

“All the same,” sa.\ the C.O., “I think you had better do a few 
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raids as second pilot before cracking off as Captain of your own air¬ 
craft. You won’t mind, will you?” 

“No, sir,” said Paddy, who was anyway not in a position to say 

otherwise. 

Three days passed. Then: 

“Look here, old boy,” Jock Baird observed, “feel like operating 

tonight?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“I’ve a very experienced Captain. He’s done twenty-three ops.— 
Pilot Officer Quipton. Perhaps you’d like to do all three raids with 
him ” 

“That’s very good of you, sir,” Paddy replied, “but will it be 
possible for me to fly with different Captains ? It will make it easier 
for me to weigh it all up and see how they do things.” 

“By all means, but I want you to start with Quipton.” 

Quipton was only twenty, educated at Loretto, rather slow in his 
speech, and quiet in manner. They shook Viands. 

“Briefing will be at 12.00 hours. Come along with Quipton and 
his crew," Jock Baird concluded, and moved away. 

Paddy then discovered, with something of a shock, that they were 
to carry a 4,000-pounder. He had no idea that a Wellington was 
capable of carrying such a big boy. 

“What’s the target?” he asked Quipton. 

“I haven’t the foggiest. We’ll hear about that later.” 

As it turned out, they were briefed for Salamia, the German 
submarine base in Greece, and their instructions were to drop the 
bomb on the moles if possible. 

“There won’t be much for you to do, I’m afraid,” Quipton offered, 
“but I’ll give you all the gen. There isn’t much to learn. And any¬ 
way, there aren’t the navigation facilities.” 

It was at 2 p.m. that they started for the advance landing-ground 
accompanied by the rest of the Squadron (Paddy’s own crew had 
been stood down). Lunch here, before they started out, was first 
class. They even had chops. A lorry arrived and took them off to 
their aircraft. It was already bombed up with the big chap. This 
looked for all the world like a gigantic pillar-box, but dirty-grey- 
black. 

Paddy’s heart was in his mouth as they took off. He had already 
heard that 5,000 feet was the minimum safety height if the 4,000- 
pounder went off. Having gained height, the Squadron set course 
for Salamis, which was still only a name on the map to Paddy. He 
vaguely remembered something about the mountains looking on 
Salamis and Salamis looking on the sea. At the moment he was 
much more concerned with the total absence, apparently, of any 
landmarks on sea or desert. He was feeling definitely uncomfortable. 
Quipton, however, was casualness itself. Tea was served on arrival 
at A.L.G. (Advance Landing-Ground). There was a final briefing 
before they took off at 10 p.m. 

The moon was half-full, and the scene was depressing, just miles 
, of sand. Paddy felt sure that they were flying wholly by instinct.. 
Cloud was encountered after an hour’s steady climbing. Soon after¬ 
wards they ran into icy conditions, much to Paddy’s surprise. 

c 
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(Later on he became used to it.) The result was that the Wellington 
started to lose lift, and considerable difficulty was encountered in 
increasing height. At last a gap in the cloud appeared, and the twelve 
Wellingtons lumbered up until they were well above the stratus at 
6,000 feet. At this height the ice began melting, and the Squadron 
continued to climb steadily to 10,000 feet. Paddy, through occasion¬ 
al breaks in the clouds, caught a glimpse of the silvery sea thousands 
of feet below. Then, half-way across, the mountains of Crete with 
snow on their peaks came into view. Ginger’s description of his time 
at Heraclion caused him to pay special attention to these 8,000-feet 
summits. 

More cloud was encountered on the far side of Crete. This became 
worse and worse until it was finally io/ioths. The leader of the 
Squadron therefore decided to turn back and drop the bombs on 
Crete. The Squadron duly swung round and came back. But the 
weather had deteriorated, and there was io/ioths cloud over Crete 
itself. It was impossible to locate Heraclion. Privately, Paddy 
would have liked to have jettisoned the 4,000-pounder, but Quipton 
was made of sterner stuff. He decided that there was enough petrol 
to bring the great bomb back, despite the instructions that if any 
doubt exists about safe landing, a 4,000-pounder should be dropped 
wh.ile the aircraft is still over the sea. Having calmly announced his 
decision, Quipton reduced his height to 2,000 feet before the estimated 
time of his arrival at base. 

“Well, if anything happens,” Paddy decided, “we’ve certainly 
had it.” 

It seemed a long time before the twinkling lights of the flare path 
were finally sighted. After a couple of circuits, Quipton requested 
permission to land, and received it. To do so he had to come in at 
95 miles per hour, knowing that if the under-carriage collapsed by 
any chance, such as a rather high landing, the contact between the 
bomb and the ground might cause enough friction to blow the 
Wellington and everything within it several hundred yards to per¬ 
dition. Paddy had finally made up his mind that if anything went 
wrong he would never know anything about it, when Quipton put 
Z for Zebra down as neat as a new pin, and with as little concern as 
if he were driving a baby Austin As he switched oil the engines, 
Paddy heaved a very genuine sigh of relief. 

“Good show," he said. But Quipton merely smiled. For him it 
was just one raid nearer to seeing his girl friend again. 

After interrogation, the crew went in to breakfast. While they ate 
it, Z for Zebra was refuelled, and two hours later was on its way back 
to base. Paddy and Ted slept for the rest of the day—no wonder, 
after ten hours' flying. He had already been told that there was no 
real disapproval about not finding a secondary target if weather 
conditions were as bad as they had experienced. 

Three days were to elapse before the next raid. During this time 
Par'dv h lped to censor the mad in the morning, lunched, took a 
si. In the afternoon, went for a swim, read a book or two from the 
and wrote a couple of letters home. It was pleasantly idle, 
and Lie weather was not yet too hot for comfort. 

1 he target for Paddy’s second raid was Tripoli—shipping in the 
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harbour and supplies for Rommel. The whole Squadron was detailed, 
and Paddy, although tremendously impressed by Quipton, asked 
permission to go as second pilot in another Wellington. Jock Baird 
approved of Paddy’s plan to fly with three different pilots, co-ordin¬ 
ate their ideas, and focus them for himself and his own crew later on. 
On this occasion he was handed over to Sergeant Ryder. Ryder was 
a New Zealander, tall and pale. As a matter of fact, he was going 
‘round the bend’, and this was to be one of his last sorties. 

There was cloud all the way. Even at 12,000 feet there was still 
cloud. Over the Mediterranean the Wellington got badly lost—almost 
an hour off track. Sergeant Ryder had no nonsense about it. He 
jettisoned his 4,000-pounder to conserve petrol, and came back with 
never a glimpse of Tripoli. To Paddy it seemed a dreadful waste of 
war effort. This was the second washout, but he realized that it 
could not be helped. It was better to try and fail than not to try 
at all. 

Another five days passed in leisurely fashion. Paddy swam, 
boated, read, drank, slept, nattered, and decided to keep a diary, 
although it was against regulations. 

It was on the thirteenth of the month that the Squadron was 
briefed to bomb Buerat Elhsum aerodrome in the Bay of Sirte. On 
this occasion Paddy was to fly with Jock Baird himself. Like the 
other pilots, he was somewhat pleased that briefing was arranged so 
that the Squadron would not reach the target until after midnight, 
thus making it the fourteenth of the month. The Wellington’s load 
on this occasion was a number of 500-lb. bombs and a can of incen¬ 
diaries. The moon was in its last quarter, and everyone took caffein 
to keep awake. The hypnotizing effect of the miles and miles of 
featureless landscape passing underneath could easily cause a pilot 
to doze off in the cockpit. The very fact that it was hopeless to expect 
rescue if the aircraft went down somehow induced drowsiness. 
Strange, but true. « 

'Over the target the flak was slight but heavy, pumped up from flak 
ships in the bay. The flak emitted sparkles in all directions. There 
were only five Wellington’s, but one was hit—a direct hit. It went 
off like a sheet of brilliant white lightning—bombs and all—just a 
mile from Paddy’s aircraft. Myriads of little burning bits and pieces 
descended slowly to the sea. For several minutes there was a fire 
on the water. 

It was Z for Zebra. 

But at least Quipton and Yank and the rest of the air crew could 
never have known what hit them. 

Paddy felt slightly sick. It had been just as well that he had 
decided to change his Captains to get their different ideas. . . . 

Now he was ripe to take his own crew. 

More days of censoring letters, swimming, and drinking intervened. 
Finally, Y for Yorkshire was detailed to attack the enemy forces 
round Agedabia. The bomb load was a number of 500-pounders. 
Y for Yorkshire ran into a front at 10,000 feet, with severe icing. This 
was such that in spite of Paddy’s great strength, Y for Yorkshire 
stalled and came down to 4,000 feet. At this height he recovered 
control, jettisoning the bombs, and was thus able to acquire enough 
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lift to maintain height before the ice melted. The queer thing was 
that though the bombs were dropped haphazard, they created enor¬ 
mous red fires. It must have been one of those flukes of war. By 
the sheerest luck the bombs had touched off at least a couple of enemy 
dumps. The odds against it were astronomical. But the fact 
remained. The dumps did not. _ 

Another few days of quiescence occurred, with nothing to do 
during the daytime except sleep, eat, drink, read, and hope for letters. 
Most of the pilots lived for their mail. There were no women at all 
excepting in Suez, of which Paddy took a poor view. Quantities of 
flies and heat, dirty Wogs (Arabs) whose idea of cleanliness in a 
laundry is to splutter on the clothes before ironing them, were the 
chief features of the unattractive landscape. 

Aided by Ted Blackwell, Paddy built furniture out of driftwood 
collected from the seashore. Between them they made two chairs, a 
table, and a wardrobe. Next, they bought some carpets. They slept 
under mosquito nets, and it was unbearably hot in spite of the air 
space between the inner and outer covering of their pent-house tents. 
There were scorpions and snakes. If petrol tins were left on the 
ground for only a few hours, 20 per cent of them would have snakes 
under them. 

Paddy soon acquired a knowledge and respect for scorpions 
Scorpions, he discovered, had a body like an elongated crab and a 
tail curved up over tiie body. If one is stung by them, as Wee 
Georgie was, the pain is so bad that a local anaesthetic is necessary, 
and the victim is U S for three days. 

Money had no particular meaning in the desert, and Sergeant 
Flayme could make little use of it. Ted Blackwell was the chief 
moaner, and indeed there was a good deal to moan about when the 
ground temperature rose to 119 degrees in the shade. There was a 
general brassed-off feeling, but everyone realized that he had to stick 
it. Jock Baird remained imperturbable. He looked alter his ‘boys' 
and never liked them to go on too dangerous missions. 

Paddy saw few prisoners of war except for the Italian batmen in 
the Middle East Pool. At the Squadron they had native bearers. 
Those Wogs (Western Oriental Gentlemen) were low-class types. 
Paddy caught one spitting under a carpet which he had lifted up to 
do so. This Wog was sitting on his haunches and cleaning Paddy’s 
buttons. 

“You dirty brute," Paddy said angrily. 

Whereupon the Wog produced a testimonial from another officer 
stating that he was ‘clean and efficient’. 

Probably the Wog had only understood Paddy’s tone of voice— 
not his actual words. For their command of English was poor, and 
“Good-bye, sir, Dhobi", was a common greeting from an Arab 
entering a tent with the laundry. The only bright spot on the horizon 
was the amount of beer, whisky, rum, gin, port and sherry available. 
Senior officers were instructed to check those young pilots who were 
drinking too much, but there was no official limit placed on the 
amount of liquor nought. The sunsets were attractive; but everyone 
was t*-rr;b' * keen to see anything even remotely green once again. 

Tents were dug three feet into the sand as a protection against 
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blast, for there was no telling when the Jerries would come over. 
One night they did. Sirens wailed. The moonlight was perfect. In 
fact it was so clear, and the enemy aircraft was so low, that even a 
civilian could have told that they were Ju.88’s. Everyone, including 
Paddy, rushed madly for the slit trenches 50 yards away. Red tracer 
shot up in all directions. There were huge yellow flashes from the 
heavy anti-aircraft defences of the aerodrome. At least a dozen 
German bombers were over the target dropping high explosives and 
incendiaries, but except for one they were inexperienced pilots and 
hit nothing. Nevertheless, Paddy felt terribly helpless and, with the 
whistle of the bombs coming down in all directions, did not know 
where to go. It was a real case of the biter bit. 

At the same time the pilots all felt a professional curiosity about 
the Jerry pilots’ efficiency. This led to an unconsciously funny 
remark from Ted Blackwell, who had squeezed into the slit trench 
alongside Paddy. One of the Ju.88’s came down so low that Ted 
called out involuntarily: 

“Go up higher, you silly bastard, or you’ll get hit.” 

It was a real case of professional sympathy between one bomber 
pilot and another; and the fact that Ted got a mouthful of dirt from 
a near-miss did not alter his emotions as the Ju.88 screamed down 
to 500 feet with no fighter in sight to cope. 

This particular pilot was obviously out for game. He started 
machine-gunning. All slit trenches, however, are V-shaped, and as 
the Ju.88 came roaring down one side, Paddy, Ted, and two other 
pilots bustled up the other side and nipped into the other leg of the 
trench. All four were in pyjamas. 

“Hell, he’s coming! Look outl” Ted shouted. 

' “Come round this side,” Paddy yelled. “Talk about musical 
chairs 1” 

And so it went on, in the brightest moonlight, for five or ten 
minutes. The bullets from the Ju.88 spurted up and passed them 
three times until the Jerry pilot gave it up as a bad job and bellowed 
back to his base. 

The following evening the sirens wailed again. Ted Blackwell said 
“I’ve had enough of this.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Watch me.” . 

Ted then proceeded to take his mattress and blankets into the slit 
trench itself. But the joke of it was that Jerry never came over, and 
it was a very cold young pilot who returned in the small hours to a 
sarcastic Paddy. 

Raids by Squadron 1301 were now averaging about two a fortnight. 
The sergeants did not have many privileges, and took a naturally dim 
view of the situation. 

Paddy’s next sortie was a return visit to Salamis. 

It was a moonlit night as the twelve Wellingtons roared over. As 
they approached the target the submarine base was clearly visible, 
the three moles sticking out as clearly as in daylight. The U-boats 
themselves, of course, could not be seen. Y for Yorkshire had been a 
trifle late in taking off, and, as a result, secured the undivided atten¬ 
tion of the enemy. Master searchlights (bright blue) clicked on and 
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off. There was no searching. When they missed their target they 
clicked out. One of them came straight on to Y for Yorkshire. The 
effect was blinding. Paddy ducked his head in the cockpit as a 
cone of thirty searchlights trapped him. Y for Yorkshire was at 
16,000 feet, but the German anti-aircraft gunners quickly began to 
fill the cone with heavy flak. Paddy tried every aerobatic trick he 
knew—diving, climbing, twisting, and stall turns. 

“It’s getting closer, Captain,” Phil warned. 

And, indeed, there were bright yellow flashes followed by magical 
black mushrooms all round. 

The German gunners were firing in bursts of seven. Paddy was 
sv/eating on the top line as he tried unsuccessfully to get out of the 
cone. Then he started to dive until 300 m.p.h. was shown on the 
clock. He was still changing direction, and was down to 12,000 feet, 
but was followed all the way by the searchlights and flak. The bombs 
had not yet gone, and each burst came closer. Y for Yorkshire was 
diving right over the U-boat base when Paddy decided to let them go. 
It was more a question of jettisoning them than anything else. But a 
yell came from Wee Georgie announcing that they had fallen smack 
on the target. 

Y for Yorkshire at once became much more manoeuvrable, and 
Paddy was able to gain height rapidly. Like all experienced pilots, 
he realized that his best chance of escape was a change of altitude 
rather than turns to left and right. All this time he was working his 
way out to sea at top speed. But the shell bursts were accompanying 
him. New ack-ack batteries came into action, and Y for Yorkshire 
was rocking like a rocking-horse. Once or twice the bursts were so 
close that it felt like driving a small car at sixty miles per hour with 
a flat tyre over a hole in the road. 

At last Y for Yorkshire was out over the sea at 9,000 feet. 

“Ease up now, Skipper, we’re clear,” Phil announced. 

They were blessed words, and Paddy felt a relief which was quite 
shocking. Y for Yorkshire had been in the centre of the barrage for 
over 15 minutes. It had seemed like two hours, and Paddy was 
still in a muck sweat for the next 25 minqtes before he finally calmed 
down. And there was still the Mediterranean to cross. What is 
more, Y for Yorkshire had lost a motor in the excitement and was 
unable to maintain height. 

Paddy struggled for all he was worth, but things grew worse and 
worse. It looked as though they were going into the drink. In 
desperation he ordered the armour-plated doors to be thrown out. 
But this did not help. He ordered his guns (all of them) to be thrown 
out. This made no difference. He had the lavatory thrown out. 

Y for Yorkshire continued to lose height. 

It was now left to him to decide whether or not to get rid of the 
parachutes and packs themselves. After a few more minutes he gave 
orders for these also to be jettisoned. It was a terrible decision. 

Still Y for Yorkshire lost height. 

Everything moveable except the wireless and crew themselves had 
een discarded as Y for Yorkshire came down to a bare 200 feet above 
the moonlit Mediterranean. . . 

Paddy realized it was neck or nothing, and it looked like neck. 
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Then, for no accountable reason, Y for Yorkshire started to maintain 
height. By this time the flares had been thrown away. So had the 
incendiaries used for drift finding. But there were still 560 miles to 
go across the sea—on one motor. Paddy nursed it like a mother. 
Slowly Y for Yorkshire responded. Paddy was sweating more freely 
than ever as he succeeded at last in climbing. One thousand feet, 
1,200 feet, 2,000 feet, and, finally, 5,000 feet was reached. Then, 
horror of horrors, there was mist over the base. The parachutes and 
packs having been jettisoned, there was no question of baling out. It 
seemed hard that, after all this, they were to kill themselves. But 
the desert is a queer place. Another aerodrome only 10 miles away 
was perfectly clear, and Y for Yorkshire made a ropy but perfectly 
safe landing. 

Paddy survived his interrogation as if nothing had happened, but 
collapsed in the bar. . . . 

Another week went by and he was still feeling somewhat shaky 
when the Squadron was briefed again. Once more the starboard 
engine of Y for Yorkshire packed up. The target was Benghazi, but 
Y for Yorkshire had to turn back. It happened again a week later. 
Paddy decided never to be photographed before a raid again. Egypt 
seems to lend itself to superstitions. Paddy was carrying a silver crest 
of St. Christopher and a four-leaf clover; Sergeant Road wore a tiny 
ivory elephant statuette dangling from his pocket; Phil Willson 
refused to light three cigarettes from one match; Wee Georgie would 
have faced a court martial rather than fly without his red scarf. 

Benghazi was again the target for the next raid. The flight from 
A.L.G. was uneventful until they reached the port. It was Jock 
Baird who caused the excitement on this occasion. The bomb-doors 
switch on a Wellington controls the landing light, which has a lock in 
it. When the bomb doors were opened over the target, the landing 
light was accidentally turned on. Jock Baird was too intent on hit¬ 
ting his target to realize that the great searchlight was shining, but 
the German gunners saw it, of course, and turned everything on to 
him. 

“God Almighty I Look at that bloke with his landing light onl’ 
Phil Willson called out. 

“Good Lord! Let’s nip in while the going’s good," Paddy replied, 
and did so. 

There was every colour of the rainbow as the red, yellow, green and 
blue tracer was hose-piped up at Jock Baird's Wellington. In less 
than a minute he realized that his landing light was exposed. But by 
this time he was unquestionably ‘the target for tonight'. It was his 
lucky evening, however, and in some unaccountable way he managed 
to twist his way out of the trouble. Not that Paddy could see what 
was happening. He was far too busy avoiding an enemy night 
aircraft which appeared from nowhere. It was a Ju.88, and probably 
as surprised as Paddy to find itself a bare 200 yards away from / for 
Yorkshire. Whatever the reason, it did not open fire. Nor did 
Paddy. He had no intention of giving his position away. . . . 

The Egyptian moon hanging like a gigantic illuminated balloon in 
the velvet sky, flocks of egrets winging their way majestically across 
the dawn, Turkish delight, fresh dates and spices served on wooden 
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platters, snake-charmers and glass-eaters, and the turquoise domes 
of the mosques—such were Paddy’s jumbled impressions during this 
phase, for he managed to get leave to Cairo. 

On his return he found that the Squadron was detailed to attack 
an aerodrome over Athens. Y for Yorkshire took off, and had been 
flying for about an hour when flashes could be observed dead ahead 
on the horizon. At first Paddy thought it was a blitz on Crete. As 
he drew nearer he could see the cumulus of an electric storm coming 
up from the west. Y for Yorkshire climbed slowly, passed Crete, and 
was flying at 12,000 feet—just over the top of the cumulus. There 
were great billowing packs of clouds illuminated by incandescent 
lightning. Y for Yorkshire climbed on steadily, the tops of the 
cumulus seemed to stretch higher and higher. Finally, it became 
apparent that it was impossible to get above it. Paddy reluctantly 
made up his mind to turn back and bomb Crete. This he did, dropping 
the load on Suda Bay. But by this time the storm had closed in 
behind. 

Y for Yorkshire, free of its bombs, climbed to 17,000 feet. Even 
this was not enough to clear the cumulus. Paddy flew into it. 

“Here we go,” he said on the intercom. . . . 

The turbulence was terrific. Y for Yorkshire was thrown about 
like a pea in a bucket, going up and down 500 feet at a time. The 
instruments went haywire. Paddy had practically no control at all 
as Y for Yorkshire bumped all over the sky. The lightning never 
ceased. The clouds seemed to be incandescent—with static electri¬ 
city. The compass ceased to make sense. It just went round and 
round like a mad thing. Paddy flew on direct gyro. There was a 
strong smell of sulphur (probably ozone). Blue sparks danced up 
and down the front guns. The propellers were incandescent. As they 
whirled, lumps of incandescence shot off like a Catherine-wheel. 
Paddy was scared to fits. He knew that if an aircraft is properly 
bonded it forms one great electrical mass. He also knew that 
although an aircraft may be positively charged, a flash-over may 
occur from the aircraft to a negatively-charged cloud in the vicinity. 
When this happens the aircraft is liable to be struck by lightning and 
set on fire. 

With the utmost difficulty he got Y for Yorkshire clear of the 
nearest cumulus and flew round the rest. (He never saw the other 
Wellingtons of the Squadron.) Wee Georgie was at last able to 
secure some star sights, and after a while the cumulus settled down. 

. . . But the unfortunate crew had never expected to go so high and 
had not brought their oxygen tubes with them. So all that happened 
when Paddy told Ted Blackwell to pump some oil into the engines was 
that he passed out cold. Paddy had not realized this until Phil told 
hum on the intercom. When he realized what had happened he 
passed back his own oxygen tube, and Ted recovered almost imme¬ 
diately. The lightning flashes from behind the ragged cumulus which 
had consolidated were still awe-inspiring, but Y for Yorkshire made 
base without further incident. A for Apple failed to return. It must 
nave disintegrated in the electrical storm. 

Ann *cek passed; then orders came from Headquarters for a 
aetacnnient co be sent to Malta. Squadron 1301 was chosen. The 
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purpose was to organize return bombing on the German air bases in 
Sicily. Even Jock Baird took a somewhat dim view of the situation. 
It was certain that there would be casualties. But the job had to be 
done. 

It was only a six hours’ flight to Malta, which the Squadron 
reached late at night. Next morning the island was subjected to its 
usual bombing. There were three attacks—one in the morning, one 
at noon, and one in the evening. Paddy and the other pilots of 1301 
shared a mess in a big villa with the fighter boys. The latter-were 
obviously glad to see them. 

“I hope you’ll give us less to <^o,” one of them said hopefully. 

Next evening the Squadron was briefed for Sicily. Somewhat to 
his surprise, Paddy found that it was only half an hour’s flight -from 
Malta. He also discovered, to his consternation, that as usual there 
would be no fighter escort. 

It was a moonlit night. The take-off was uneventful. They had 
all been given the dispersal positions of the German aircraft, which 
they duly attacked with small bombs and incendiaries at 10,000 feet. 
There was plenty of flak, but a whole string of red fires were started 
on the aerodrome. There was no doubt that the Germans had not 
been expecting an attack. But the night was not yet over. 
Squadron 1301 returned, re-loaded, and did it all over again. This 
time the flak was heavier, and G for George failed to return. The tail 
gunner was married and had two children, and Paddy felt pretty 
badly about him, especially as he was a close friend of Phil Willson. 

Every night for a week 1301 made routine attacks on aerodromes in 
Sicily, but only J for Johnnie was lost. 

In the daytime Paddy had a look round the island. The latter, 
at that time, was not as much a shambles as he had expected. The 
shops seemed to be full of laces, silks, oranges and lemons. The mar¬ 
vellous churches were surprisingly intact. The Maltese were dark, 
short, bandy-legged, bare-footed and smiling. Some of the girls were 
quite pretty. But whether man, woman, or child, the Maltese had 
• learnt to nip smartly down into the vaults at the first sign of an air 
raid. These were cut into the rocks—great quarries—cool, grey, and 
electrically lighted. 

Many of the Maltese, so Paddy discovered, lived in cave-dwellings 
in any event. Altogether, it was much less hot than in Egypt. 

But it was with no regret that the Squadron discovered that they 
were to return for further duties to the desert. Better still, Paddy 
- granted seven days’ leave. But there was a certain amount of 
incredulous merriment when he announced in the mess that he was 
proposing to spend it in Palestine instead of in the night clubs of 
Cairo. So it was that he flew as a passenger in a Wellington to 
Lydda, near Telaviv. 

Telaviv was all very modem, with no sign of war. Most of the 
population were Jews, and everything was most expensive, including 
the hotels and restaurants. 

From here he made a tour of Biblical country—Jerusalem, Galilee, 
Bethlehem, and Nazareth. He even tried swimming, or, rather, 
floating, in the Dead Sea. The Sea of Galilee was surprisingly small, 
but he realized the possibility of storms, for even when there was no 
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wind the sea was quite rough. Tiberias was highly Europeanized. 
It even had a lido, with a charming promenade and a restaurant at 
the end of it. 

Bethlehem’s narrow winding streets looked just as he had hoped. 
The dark, dirty, damp, winding, cobble-stoned alleys of St. David’s 
Street in the old town of Jerusalem were also up to expectations; 
though they reminded him, oddly enough, of a week-end leave he had 
spent in Clovelly. The mosque of Omar was suitably impressive, but 
he could not help laughing when the dragoman, pointing out the huge 
dent in the vault underneath Abraham’s Rock, announced in an awed 
voice that Mohammed was responsible for it. 

In Nazareth he was shown the carpenter's shop where Joseph was 
said to have plied his trade in a cave. 

But if only because he had visited so many different places during 
his leave, he lelt that he had been away for almost a month when he 
returned to the Squadron. 

There was nothing on the board for two or three days. Then they 
were briefed for Heraclion. This time Y for Yorkshire took a number 
of 250-pounders and the usual can of incendiaries. The idea was to 
carry out a powered attack from 12,000 feet. This meant a shallow 
dive and a greater possibility than usual of being located and shot 
down by the ground defences before the bombs were dropped. All 
went fairly well. Admittedly, Paddy’s first stick fell short, but the 
second went right across the aerodrome, one bomb hitting the flare 
path just as a Ju.88 was about to take off. There was a gigantic red 
flash, but no searchlights. The flak was exceptionally accurate, and 
H for Harry received a direct hit. 

Raids on Benghazi, Tripoli, Crete and Greece followed at weekly 
intervals. Including his sorties in Stirlings, Paddy had now done well 
over 30, and was due for an operational rest. Each raid over the 
thirtieth seemed more nerve-racking than the last. Finally, the glad 
news came, and he was more than delighted when he learnt that he 
was to return to England. At first it was not certain whether he 
was returning by way of the United States or the Cape. It all 
depended on the U-boat activities at the moment. 

But a few weeks later he was home again, having ca igt sight of 
more sharks, flying fish, albatrosses, and porpoises than he ever 
wanted to remember. 

Back in England, Paddy was given a nice piece of leave before 
being posted to a Wellington O.T.U. But in a very short time he was 
starting to belly-ache to be operational again, and he made application 
after application without success. At last the C.F.I. had pity on him. 
He knew that Paddy wanted to get on to the heavy stuff, in fact, to 
achieve the Bomber Boys’ ambition and go to Lancasters. 

So it was that Paddy found himself at a Lancaster Conversion unit, 
where he began with dual control on Manchester. Immediately he 
discovered that the landing technique was very different. As soon as 
he cut his engines the Manchester dropped like a brick, and one had to 
be at exacr'v -he right height above the ground in the stall position or 
else he wt_.;! boob the landing and write off £‘70,000 worth of aircraft. 

e ouno, in fact, that if he could land a Manchester he could land 
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anything. For they are a very heavy type and with no float on them 
at all. 

After two or three hours of this dual control he was sent solo with 
his full crew, whom, as an experienced pilot, he had been allowed to 
pick himself. His wireless operator, Sergeant McOstrich, came from 
Lewis, and though he had been a bottle-washer in Glasgow, still 
talked English as a foreign language. He was very quiet, always 
answered ‘Yes’ or ‘No’, and walked in a springy way as though he had 
been brought up bare-footed. His eyebrows met in the middle over 
a pair of large brown eyes. He always called his pigeon his ‘parrot’, 
and on his recent leave to London had been on a moving staircase for 
the first time in his life, and had also visited the remains of Dr. 
Johnson’s house off Fleet Street. He was a deep type, with a queer 
twinkle behind his eyes, and fond of whistling a Hebridean ditty 
under his breath. 

The tail gunner Paddy had selected was another Mac—Sergeant 
McGilchrist, who came from the Western Isles but had spent all his 
life in Chile. (That was how Paddy first took an interest in him.) 
McGilchrist was a hefty chap with a dark, swashbuckling moustache. 
He was inclined to stutter, and was always having his leg pulled by 
the rest of the air crew because they said he must not shoot at any¬ 
thing, Chile not being in the war. 

The navigator was Sergeant Maurice, who had trained as a pilot 
' but had been washed out on his wings test. He was very quiet, never 
seemed to have done anything or to be doing anything, but always 
had everything under control. Having flaming hair, he was known 
as Red, and had been still at school in Eastern Canada at the 
outbreak of war. 

Jones, knowiras Jonesy, was the bomb-aimer and front gunner. 
He came from Mullimbimby in New South Wales, where he owned a 
pub. Jonesy was dark, with aquiline features, energetic, immune to 
any sense of danger, and just the sort of type to insist on making 
another run over the target among the heaviest flak if he was not 
satisfied the first time. 

The mid-upper gunner—the only other officer in the crew—was 
P/O Bode. He was a thin cockney with sparrow-like movements, 
and too tall for the rear turret. Bode was about thirty-five, fond of 
tennis, laughed at weak jokes, and was a church organist in peace¬ 
time. He was almost bald; in fact, after ops. he had almost as much 
beard on his chin as hair on the top of his head. 

* Reg Hammond from Newcastle was the Flight Engineer. He had 
a high, squeaky voice, and the more excited he became the more 
squeakily he spoke. He was very conscientious, and always took 
three caffeine tablets before ops. (as Paddy was to learn later), so that 
if ops. were scrubbed he was liable to stay awake all night. 

After ten or twelve hours of circuits and bumps and cross-countries, 
Paddy went on dusk-to-dark flying. For, having had so much opera¬ 
tional experience, it was decided by his instructor that he did not 
need to do much real night flying. After six hours of night solo the 
long-awaited moment came. Paddy was put on to dual control in a 
Lancaster. He found that one had to make an approach at 140 miles 
per hour, reducing it to 120 miles per hour when a quarter of a mile 
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from the aerodrome, and then coming in over the hedge at 105 to no 
miles per hour. His experience with Stirlings made him realize that 
he had to throttle back the two inboard engines half-way down on the 
final approach, landing with the assistance of the two outer engines 
He was happy to find that the Lancaster had fewer vices on approach. 

There followed eighteen hours of day flying. When he had com¬ 
pleted ten of these he was given two hours solo in dusk-to-dark work. 
This was followed by two hours of circuits and landings in the dark, 
and two cross-countries at night, as well as practice bombing with 
flash bombs. 

The training period was now over, and all seven of Paddy and his 
crew went by transport to an operational squadron 10 miles away. 
Having gone through the usual formalities and met the Adjutant, 
Station Commander, Wing Commander, and his Flight Commander, 
Paddy started to discover that there were several totally different 
schools of thought about the height at which to approach and leave a 
target. For night fighters were becoming as great a menace as flak. 
Messerschmitt 109's, Messerschmitt no’s, Ju.88's, and F.W. ipo's 
had all made their appearance at night, sometimes working in pairs, 
sometimes working in threes. One, equipped with a headlight, would 
pick up and light up the Lancaster. The other two would approach 
from the beam or from underneath. . . . 

Two or three days later, Paddy was informed at 11 a.m. that he 
was on ops. that evening. This automatically meant doing a night- 
flying test immediately—testing all the controls, the engines, the 
bomb sights, the racks, the turrets, the guns, the intercom., the 
wireless; in fact, everything. B for Betty was up for an hour and 
then left at dispersal while the air crew lunched and the riggers and 
mechanics checked over everything once more and bombed her up. 

After lunch McGilchrist, Jonesy, and Bode harmonized their gun 
sights and made last-minute adjustments to the feed. Paddy cleaned 
his own perspex. It had been a superstition with him ever since he 
flew Stirlings, and it seemed more important than ever, now that 
German night fighters were so prevalent, to have it crystal clear. 
Flying Officer Za’be had warned him that 70 per cent of the result of a 
night combat was dependent on which aircraft saw the other one first. 
"Olfence is the best method of defence in this racket,” he had said. 
Always make sure that you see the other fellow first, and let him 
knoti' that you have seen him. He'll leave you for some other poor 
bastard who is less wide awake." 

Everything was on the top line by 4 o'clock when Paddy and Co. 
wen; off to tea. Paddy himself had an hour's sleep on his bed with 
his boots on. Then the telephone orderly called him as instructed, 
and he ;et off far briefing. The target, it seemed, was the railway 
yard at Frankfort. Over 300 bombers were going to take part in the 
sorti-, me! id mg 15 from Paddy's own squadron. Maurice and Jonesy 
had preceded Paddy by thre‘-quarters of an hour, and were busy 
preparing charts, memorizing the look of the targets, and best 
approach, the defend-d areas en mute, and other characteristics. 

oiieting r\r .i bed, Paddy talked things over with them. It was the 
Rarest even,„g he had ever seen in England. There was not a cloud 
n tne sky, and it was the night before the full moon B for Betty 
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went off with the third wave in the pearly dusk, climbed to 10,000 teet, 
crossed the coast between Calais and Dunkirk, altered course at 
Foumes. The sky was crowded with Lancasters, Wellingtons, and 
Halifaxes running across in the bright moonlight. Paddy suddenly 
decided to be highly unorthodox. Diving across the coast and 
through the crust of the defences, B for Betty quickly settled down at 
low level. 

Canals, rivers, houses rushed past a few feet underneath. Now 
and then Paddy had to lift her nose to go over church spires. There 
were hundreds of haycocks, but no sign of human life except for 
occasional lights shining through badly blacked-out windows. 
Paddy could see B for Betty’s own shadow just behind the port wing- 
tip as she thundered across the flat surface of France. Then came the 
wooded foothills 2,300 feet high. 

B for Betty was all on her own. Little white cottages, small 
villages, farmhouses, roads and lanes passed swiftly underneath. 
Between the dense patches of pine forest they could see wayside 
Calvaries beside the ribboning roads. There was little talk on the 
intercom. Then Bode spoke up: “Marvellous ruddy country, what ?” 
he observed in a wondering voice. 

“It doesn’t look as though the old Hun will starve this winter ” 
commented Reg. 

® J or Betty s position having been pin-pointed on various bridges 

Paddy crossed the Rhine at Bingen, where the Mouse Tower still 

stands in memory of the wicked Archbishop of Mainz who was 

devoured by mice (not that Paddy could remember the words of the 

poem); The little old city looked lovely in the moonlight. The hill- 

«de vineyards had shrunk to the size of patchwork quilts. B for 

Betty flew on north of Wiesbaden—that crystallized plum of the 

Edwardian age. They were flying so low that the boulevards and 

“fy 8 ’ pen squares, broad streets, opera house and kurhaus were 
all clearly visible. 

J«n| Betty f n 7 S J a f rted t ?. cUmb - but in the brilliant moonlight it 

S ? ’p 1 L th t httle islands in the Rhine betwe <-n Mainz 

and Frankfort. Even the barges were distinguishable. B for Betty 

as now flying at 6,000 feet, and. though still 30 miles from Frankfort, 
Paddy could see the flak and the fires 

“ThereTe^ 3 S? before Maurice ^dressed the bomb-aimer: 
l ‘>r\ Lr She ! S ’ j0neSy ’ be ann °unced. 

her K ' IS g0t hCr V r Y e 80t her • • • ] e f t • • . left . . . hold 
her at that“Th/ w ; V it / - • 1left a little . ..steady . . . hold 

bombsgo„l“ 02 t0 Paddy) ‘ “ H ° ld her at that • • stead V 

load n ^ n h C ri V back B d f r 0 on^t tty man Wh ° is runnin8 with a 

^For^omeun^own 1 ^ P^dywe^ted'mad'y.'^ 0 “ P 

h^ps the Germans" b “ d « “bLtoSf % 

it is just nervous reactiM* pred,ct on the bombs falhn g> or perhaps 
vicious. Less than ^ CVent ’ the flak seemed particularly 

direct hit ffwluiW W 8 “ y some British ^craft received a 

U Was ““ a ba ” of fire with silvery spangles descending. 
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No doubt it had been hit with its cookies and incendiaries still on 
board. 

Paddy now executed an intricate manoeuvre, broke away, and 
dived right down some 20 miles away, converting his height into 
speed, opening the taps, weaving all the while. Having run in from 
north to south in order to get the target up moon, B for Betty was 
now south of Frankfort, and Paddy could see the silvery Rhine. 
Having made sure that he was clear of Mainz, everyone settled down 
on the course home, while Paddy started to look for things to beat 
up—railway trains in particular, or motor-cars. He knew that only 
high-ranking Nazis would have the petrol for a motor-car. Lorries 
were vital transport or involved in troop movements. So they were 
all legitimate targets. 

Suddenly Bode came up on the intercom.: “There’s a car down 
there. I can see the headlights,” he said. 

“Where?” 

“Port side.” 

Paddy said: “O.K., lads, get ready,” and swung round to port. 

He circled, saw the motor-car, bellowed down. Jonesy opened up, 
followed by Bode and finally by McGilchrist. There was a sudden 
sheet of flame, five figures jumped out and ran to the side of the road, 

but they did not escape Mac. “I’ve got the -’s,” he yelled 

bloodthirstily. 

Maurice was the next to make a suggestion: “Navigator to Cap¬ 
tain," he said; "there’s a railway-line parallel to our track two miles to 
the south. What about going down and flying along it?” 

"O.K.” 

Following instructions, Paddy turned to the south. There were 
the railway-lines gleaming, and the unmistakable embankments with 
their symmetrical bends. Better still, a train was steaming along 
ahead. The smoke from the chimney was not visible, but the glow 
from the furnace was there for all to see. Paddy promptly stood off 
to the side to get all three turrets to bear. It must have been an 
astonishing sight—the great Lancaster with its wing span of over 
100 feet swooping in like a giant black bat, and then spurting red 
death. First the trucks were shot up, and then a good long burst was 
fired at the engine. Volumes of steam spurted out. The goods train 
came to a lurching halt. But ‘he who hits and runs away lives to hit 
another day’, and Paddy flew on without dallying for a second 
attack. 

B for Betty was soon flying over Belgium. Charleroi came into 
view with its slag-heaps and blast-furnaces glowing red in the moon¬ 
light. Near Mons Paddy could see a cathedral silhouetted against the 
moon, but could not identify it. B for Betty skimmed over Roubaix, 
while Paddy lifted first one wing and then the other over church 
spires and colliery cranes. It was at Roubaix that they were shot at 
for the first time since leaving the target. Light flak came floating 
up from a machine-gun emplacement. Jonesy gave a hearty reply. 
So did Mac when his turn came, firing at the root of the enemy red 
tracer. "A little present from Bonnie Scotland," said Mac pleasantly. 

The course lay towards Dunkirk. Paddy could see the searchlights 
fingering the sky nervously, then coning some unfortunate aircraft. 
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B for Betty found herself in the bottom of the cone. Two or three 
searchlights broke away to feel for her, but the giant Lancaster was 
too low as she thundered across the houses at roof-top level and then 
across the beaches. Here, however, the searchlights managed to 
expose on her, and shells burst all round. 

“Hit the taps,” Paddy shouted to Reg. 

Reg promptly opened the throttle, put the constant speed control 
levers into fully fine, and B for Betty fairly surged forward. At that 
moment a flak ship opened up fire from almost underneath with 
bright red and yellow tracer. Fortunately, the Jerry gunners were a 
bit too late. B for Betty was now 200 feet up, and Paddy was still 
blinded by the searchlights as Mac squirted at the flak ship. “Another 
present from Bonnie Scotland,” he murmured. 

Paddy now climbed to 7,000 feet across the North Sea, and soon 
the English searchlights came into view. It was a marvellous feeling. 
Someone gave him a cup of coffee. Very shortly B for Betty was 
circling while Paddy waited for permission to land. This was granted. 
All went well. 

Next day the whole crew viewed with pride the few holes that B for 
Betty collected, and looked for bits of shrapnel and bullets for the 
benefit of the experts of Bomber Command. . . . 

Damage to B for Betty being negligible, the next evening—another 
beautiful moonlit night—she was crossing the coast of Holland at 
6,000 feet when a Dornier 217 passed only 200 yards away going in 
the opposite direction. Once again the countryside unravelled itself, 
v “This must be where the tulips come from,” Reg announced; “it 
must look wizard in peace-time.” 

Occasional windmills fled past underneath. Then B for Betty 
crossed the Dortmund-Ems canal—a long sheet of silver ribbon in the 
moonlight. She now passed between Munster and Hamm, as the 
defences engaged other aircraft flying 10,000 feet above. Dodging 
between the searchlights, Paddy had almost got away with it, but 
not quite. The gunners must have been waiting for him. Three 
searchlights exposed straight on B for Betty. Whereupon a hail of 
small cannon-shells was hose-piped up. Paddy had given instructions 
to Jonesy, Bode, and Mac never to fire until he ordered them, unless 
night fighters approached or they were coned by searchlights. He 
now shouted: “Shoot ’em out." The air was full of sudden death. 
Sheets of tracer were coming up, passing over, seeing them off. There 
was a strong smell of cordite. It seemed impossible that any aircraft 
could fly through the cordon of fire. Between them, Jonesy, Mac and 
Bode shot out five searchlights, which were anything from 300 yards 
to 1,000 yards away. 

With enemy gunners underneath and on either side, Paddy weaved 
like hell, though half-blinded. He now had to come up a bit for fear 
of hitting ground obstacles. At last they were clear of the flak. 
“Captain to Engineer,” he said; “check contents of the petrol tanks.” 

(This was to see whether individual tanks had been penetrated.) 

Reg reported that they were O.K. 

On they flew until it was time to climb for bombing. In spite of 
the moon, the air was hazy. Five minutes later they saw the bombs 
of the first aircraft dropping, incendiaries burning, the target on fire, 
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the ground defences flashing away. It all seemed like some colossal 
fireworks display, too immense to be the handiwork of man. The flak 
was bursting at pre-determined heights up to five and six miles. 
The bursts were orange and red coloured. The lighter flak of the 
tracer type was red, green and orange, and its path could be followed 
like a dotted line as it reached its maximum height and gracefully 
curved towards the earth. The great searchlight beams were piercing 
the darkness to enormous heights, operating i*i cones of 50 to 80. 
They were not traversing aimlessly, but operating in conjunction with 
predictors. The whole cone would suddenly go out. Then, just as 
suddenly, one beam longer than the others would light. The others 
flashed on, all crossing at a point on the first. The result was a huge 
cone, the apex of which was a concentrated light of 50 to 60 search¬ 
lights. One of these cones had caught a Wellington. It looked just 
as if a giant octopus had gripped in the clutches of its giant tentacles 
some small insect which writhed as the sting was inflicted. 

In addition to the brilliance of the searchlights and the colour of 
the flak, the incredible picture was further brightened by hundreds of 
flares dropped from the aircraft as they passed over the target. These 
also varied in colour, and dropped slowly earthwards by parachute. 
Then sticks of incendiaries suddenly burst with a dazzling whiteness 
as they struck the ground below, and deep red fires appeared, fol¬ 
lowed by ever-increasing wisps of smoke as the conflagration spread. 
All this was punctuated by the quick flashes of bomb explosions. It 
all seemed like another galaxy of constellations outshining the 
myriads of stars which twinkled all the while from the clear limitless 
sky above. 

A moment later a Halifax unloaded a mile-long stick of incen¬ 
diaries. Their brilliant white light, reflected on a lone cloud above, 
produced a powerful illumination. In this light a great flock of 
aircraft could be seen scurrying across the sky like flying fieldmice. 

Now it was time for Jonesy to drop the cookies. The usual pro¬ 
cedure occurred, and the bombs left B for Betty while she was still 
running into the moon. On this occasion Paddy decided to make 
back north of Munster, flying at 1,500 feet, and watching the 
Osnabruck defences firing at other English bombers. 

Suddenly Mac called up: “Tail to Captain," he asked; “are we 
losing any petrol? Something is streaming out behind us.” 

A hurried investigation showed that the petrol tanks were O.K., 
and it was then discovered that a length of cable was stretching out 
as far as Mac could see. This meant that Paddy had to stay at a 
minimum of 300 feet to avoid the end of the cable catching the ground. 
Over Holland, however, he decided to put the nose down, whereupon 
the end of the \ble caught the ground. The port wing ducked, jerked 
back, shuddeicd. 

"Tail to Captain; O.K., cable gone," Mac announced. 

And once again B for Betty flew at o feet across Holland. 

"A y Gremlin trouble last night?” Wing Commander Prall asked 
Pada t lunch next day. 

'• *nank goodness," Paddy replied. 

Golr;where Paddy was now stationed, had been suffering a 
good de >’ :< ->m Gremlin trouble. What is more, it had a number of 
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Gremlins who were up to all kinds of pranks. In addition to the 
Ground Walloper (the fat little man like a Buddha who wears a top 
hat and umbrella and is in charge of flying); in addition to the 
Phaggasies, who sit in the wings and blow on the aileron and send it 
down; there was the Bomb Sight Buglet. The Bomb Sight Buglet, 
as Paddy learnt, has bright green eyes and dazzles the bomb-aimer. 
The only way to deal with him is to leave a trail of treacle leading 
from the bomb sight to the escape hatch. The Bomb Sight Buglet, 
being very partial to treacle (and also to maple syrup) gradually licks 
up the trail of treacle until he reaches the point where he is blown 
off by the slipstream. 

Then there were the Spandules, who enjoy being tangled up in the 
airscrews—a most masochistic form of sport. Fortunately however 
they only operate at 9,999 feet, so one is only vulnerable to them for 
a fraction of a second. By contrast, the Cavity Gremlin is a little 
Brown Job like a mole who lurks by the taxi track and makes a great 
big hole just as you are coming in to land. The Lincolnshire Gremlins 
are said to have particularly sharp teeth, and are very fond of bitine 
the control wires. s 


Retired Gremlins wear a yellow hat, with a fancy waistcoat and 
behave in a somewhat blimpish manner. Whether retired or not 
Gremlins operate mostly in winter. Sometimes they appear in such 

” U ™ b ? rs Th 1 ant, 'f G 7 H lm ?°T. d€r J as t0 be s P rayed a ” round the 

aircraft. The worst of them is that they are very publicity-minded— 
revoltmgiy so , except when having their photographs taken. And 
Paddy was soon to discover that four-engined aircraft like Lancasters 
have a particular magnetic attraction for them because there is all 

winTdhi‘° th pu r Wr0 , ng - I 01 ™*™*. “ Wing Commander Prall 
bu ?> the Gremlins will rush forward to the nose just when the 

Jf. raft |f taxi-ing slowly. As soon as it is nose-heavy, they run back 
again. “But always remember this," Prall warned h m “if ?hev 
onyour^shouider it ready means that they are definitely getti^.oo 
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the same as I do is because’ vL w ° nly r * ason you cha Ps don’t dc 

use you have not the same magnificent con- 
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stitution’; (4) ‘I’ve been the backbone of this Squadron for about six 
months.’ 

Ops. were scrubbed twice in the following week, so Wing Com¬ 
mander Pral! telephoned the Station Warrant Officer and arranged 
for the bar in the sergeants’ mess to be open until midnight. Paddy 
and Bode went over with the other pilots and had quite a party, 
always remembering to pay for the beer on the spot. ' 

Two or three uneventful sorties followed, and Paddy’s admiration 
for the ground crew rose still higher. On one occasion bad weather 
prevented him from finding his target, and so all the bombs had to be 
removed from B for Betty 'as laboriously as they had been put on 
board. In turn, if the air crew did not eat their ration oranges and 
ration chocolate, they would give it to the ground crew. . . . 

It was; a dark night when B for Betty took off for Dusseldorf, and 
Paddy consequently flew at 13,000 feet. On the way out a layer of 
strato-cumulus cloud seemed to stretch right across the Continent. 
It was 5/ ioths, and 700 feet thick; but, as they approached the target, 
began to break just as the Met. officer had promised. 

All of a sudden Mac came on the intercom. “Tail to Captain; 
there s a fighter on our starboard quarter,’’ he said; “about 1,200 
yards away and 200 feet below.” 


Tell me if 


Tell 


O.K. You watch him and I’ll fly straight and level, 
he comes in to engage us.” 

^ Hes still there . . . he’s coming closer.” 

'Til check if he’s following us by turning to starboard 
me if he does the same.” 

Paddy turned to starboard. The Jerry followed suit, 
tail to Captain; he's coming in . . . he’s at 800 yards ” 

he is heading^’* 0 d ° 3 V ‘° lent tUrn t0 the ,eft and run back the wa ? 

p a J‘i ed the situation . a nd followed round, 
ranee d i n ’ Paddy Sa,d crisply; “open fire when he is in 
R fnr R j! kn0W s° that 1 can hold ^e aircraft steady.” 
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ground. There’were no ! IT* of . oran S e fian >e appeared on the 
deadly serious. whoops in B for Betty. Everyone was 

Paddy said: “O K. Back to course.” 
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down, came through the base of the cloud, saw the Rhine away to 
starboard, pin-pointed on a bend in the river eight miles to the 
north-west of the target. 

B for Betty was in the second wave, and many angry red fires had 
already started in the target area. As they thundered down under 
the base of the cloud towards Dusseldorf, the pitch darkness was 
stabbed with searchlights. Paddy made a run for the target, but 
Jonesy did not drop the bombs. He had not been satisfied with his 
aim. Annoyed and anxious, Paddy turned to port, made a wide 
circle, swept back over the town. Jonesy dropped the bombs. 

B for Betty had been singled out by the enemy defences, coned with 
every searchlight, fired at by every gun. As Paddy turned the giant 
Lancaster inside out to escape, he could hear a tinkling sound on the 
fuselage like hail on a tin roof. Great bursts of flame and black puffs 
of smoke appeared all round. One shell burst with a vicious crack 
only a few yards away. Shrapnel entered the inner port engine, 
which promptly vibrated like mad. Flames from the engine started 
to shoot back over the main plane. To put it out Paddy had to 
feather the airscrew. The fire subsided, and B for Betty carried on 
with only three engines; but all Lancasters trim beautifully. The 
only danger was if night fighters singled her out. Obviously she 
would not have the normal manoeuvrability or power. It was an 
anxious Paddy who flew back at 4,000 feet in broken cloud which 
cleared just by Overflakee (if you don't believe the name you can see 
it on the map). Overflakee justified its name. B for Betty was 
flying straight, and gave the German gunners a fine chance to predict. 

Bode suddenly announced that he could see holes in the tail plane 
and also in the aileron. The hydraulics were tested, but B for Betty 
had escaped the worst. On she flew gallantly. . . . Paddy decided 
to land with as much of the weight as possible on the starboard wheel. 
The doors and emergency exit were opened in case the fuselage 
buckled. As he approached base, Paddy announced his predica¬ 
ment, and received permission to land immediately. It was a shat¬ 
tering moment. All the crew except him had placed themselves 
behind the main spar to give them a reasonable chance of survival in 
case of a crash. But once again Paddy got away with it. 

At lunch in the mess next day the endless subject about the best 
height at which to approach and leave the target was discussed. 
Squadron Leader Myers pointed out that if the aircraft was at 0 feet 
there was no time to bale out in an emergency. Flying Officer Zalbe 
retorted that no R.D.F. equipment, as far as is known, could work on 
land below 2,000 feet. And so it went on. . . . 

In the the next moon period B for Betty was briefed for Nuremberg. 
Paddy felt very naked. It was a marvellous night for night fighters. 
The Lancasters crossed the coast at 15,000 feet, and came down to 
5,000 feet at Li6ge. The red glow of the blast furnaces could be seen 
in all directions. The selected course led south of Cologne. Maurice 
picked up the Rhine south of Coblenz. Under his guidance, Paddy 
steered clear of Mannheim, Worms, and Mainz. B for Betty was 
down to 1,500'feet as she left the silvery ribbon of the Rhine south of 
Mainz. 

She now flew at deck level. 
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Archways of apple trees, fields of feathery green asparagus, straw¬ 
berry beds and raspberry bushes, vineyards, pear trees, sunflowers, 
more asparagus fields, fled past underneath. In the distance the 
searchlights were already groping for the pathfinders. B for Betty 
climbed to 6,000 feet. Then a ring of searchlights caught her bending 
with a cone of 12 lights. It was most unpleasant. As Paddy knew 
from past experience, he could kid himself about flak, but he could 
not kid himself about a cone. The whole thing was too deliberate. 

As he put B for Betty's nose down and ran across the target, a 
shocking sight caught his eye. A heavy bomber was hit full toss by 
flak. There was a huge red flash, and then silvery spangles slowly 

descended earthwards. ‘At least the poor b-s know nothing 

about it, Paddy thought to himself, while his own cookie and 
containers of 30-pound incendiaries were dropping on the doomed 
city. 

Whereupon nine different shells burst within 50 yards or so. They 
made a noise like the thump of a fist on a great table. B for Betty 
promptly swung upwards in a right-hand climbing turn. As she did 
so, Paddy could see tracer being exchanged between British bombers 
and German night fighters in five different sections of the sky. A few 
seconds later five aircraft plummeted earthwards in flames. It was 
impossible to tell whether they were British or German. He only 
prayed that they were German. 

On the trip home B for Betty flew at 1,200 feet all the way. 

Once again Kassel was the target. The night before had been 
quite a party in the mess to celebrate Paddy’s D.F.C. He was in 

-ru er \ Hamm a nd Mannheim were pin-pointed by Maurice. 

I hen discretion got the better part of valour. B for Betty stooged 
on the east of Kassel lor a quarter of an hour, waiting until the target 
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railway signals. There was no time to hang around and see whether 
the troop train went off the rails. . . . 

B for Betty thundered on towards the Zuider Zee. At which 
precise moment she hit a radio mast and turned on her side. There 
had been no time for Paddy to swing over it. The trailing arrow 
disappeared; searchlights exposed. Jonesy fired a burst; Paddy 
dived down to o feet. A motor-car with headlights shot down a 
neighbouring road. Paddy chased it. The tail light disappeared 
round a corner. . . . 


REPORT ON GINGER PLEASANTON 

IT WAS LATE IN JANUARY, J942, THAT GINGER PLEASANTON LEFT 
Boxton-on-Sea and reported at Uxbridge. There he found a Wing 
Commander to whom he confided his anxiety about being out o' date 
on the latest fighter tactics. In a way he would have liked to have 
been sent to Canada as an instructor under the Empire Training 
Scheme, but realized that he could only instruct on Tomahawks. 

In the course of his conversation with the Wing Commander, 
Ginger spoke casually of the excellent work which the Boston 
bombers were doing in Libya. 

“Well, you’ve seen them in action," said the Wing Commander, 
“shall I try and pull some strings for you and get you transferred to 
562 ? They were daylight Blenheim boys and are now to be equipped 
with Bostons for daylight raids over France. If I could fix it for you, 
you would get In on the ground floor, and, as you know, Bostons are 
wizard aircraft.” 

Ginger decided that this was a good idea, even if it meant going 
to an O.T.U. to learn about twin-engined machines. Little did he 
realize that Tommy was also moving over to twins, but they went to 
different O.T.U.s—Tommy having put in for ‘intruder’ work and 
therefore going to a night-fighter O.T.U. Both of them discovered 
simultaneously what Jock, Hugh, and Paddy and Henry had dis¬ 
covered long ago—that one has to be careful with an Oxford, on 
which they had to spend several hours before moving to Blenheims. 
Ginger actually tried to roll it, and only just got away with a whole 
skin. The Oxford practically stalled and shuddered all over. 

Ginger then proceeded to Blenheims and felt it was grand to be 
on a real aircraft again. He did a spot of dual with one of the Flight 
Commanders, then went up by himself. A few circuits and bumps 
preceded the day when the C.F.I. told him that he had done enough, 
and would move over to Bostons as soon as they arrived. 

Two or three days later he was posted suddenly to 562. The 
weather was terrible, and he found only five sergeant pilots and two 
other pilots in the squadron; the rest were to come. They had only 
two Bostons between them, and no one knew much about them 
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except for the Wing Commander, who had done 30 hours in them. 
The latter, however, produced a handbook on cockpit control. 
Ginger spent two hours on this. 

“Here’s your under-carriage lever,” said the Wing Commander; 
“here’s your flap lever; those are your throttles; there are the pitch 
controls. When you take off, have the pitch controls fully forward, 
open your throttles, and when the aeroplane is off the deck, lift the 
under-carriage and bring the revs, back a bit. Do a normal circuit 
of the aerodrome, put your under-carriage down, and, on your final 
approach, put your flaps down as well, and land.” 

It was all rather 'gor blimey’, but that could not be helped. 

Ginger took an immediate liking to the Boston. It was a marvel¬ 
lous streamlined job. The speed, the pilot’s cockpit, and the short 
range suited him to a T. They were just what he was used to. 

Wing Commander Morice then crewed him up. His observer was 
a rather morose Irishman with mousy, kinky hair, quick-tempered, 
straight from the O.T.U., and with an infuriating habit of always 
saying ‘What ?’ when asked about anything. He was known as Ron. 
Reg. his gunner, was a Londoner, also on the small side, with a nose 
like Claude Dampier. He was dark and somewhat cocky. 

After a certain amount of solo, Wing Commander Morice told 
Ginger casually that he could go up and do some local flying with the 
crew, the time allotted them being an hour and a half. For three- 
quarters of an hour they stooged around. Then Ron spoke up: “This 
is rather boring, sir,” he said on the intercom. “What about shooting 
up some passenger trains on the main line?” 

Ginger had already heard that Ron was very fond of sitting in the 
nose of his aircraft and waving to passengers as he went down 
alongside. 

“Why not?" Ginger replied, putting down the nose of the Boston 
and soon finding a train. 

Altogether, he shot it up in a highly satisfactory manner and then 
flew alongside it, 20 feet away. A minute or two later he caught 
sight of an aerodrome which he immediately recognized as Much 
Workington. The opportunity was too good to miss. 

We ve simply got to kiss 'em ‘Hullo’,” he said on the intercom., 
as he dived down into wind and streaked as low as possible across the 
aerodrome—about four feet above the ground. Having pulled up 
just above the hangar on the far side, Ginger carried on to the main 
line and shot up three trains that were passing. Ron seemed quite 
pleased, because one was a passenger train. 

And then they saw the Land Army girls. 

‘‘Lets have a look at their legs, sir,” said Ron. 

“O K.,” Ginger replied, and went down so low over the heads of 
the girls that they ducked. The performance was repeated. One of 
the girls was a very pretty blonde, and Ginger, looking out of the side 
window was just thinking what fun it would be to date her up when 
he looked forward and saw a tree immediately ahead. He frantically 
opened the throttle, pulled the nose up hard, and tried to bank the 
bos-o. .'v... t,> tne left. He was doing 260 m.p.h. 

Ron sd- : i-or Christ’s sake!” That was all. 

'■ <-h~ peed the nose came up, but the Boston skidded on for 
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quite a distance, and hit the tree just about five feet from the top. 
Unfortunately it was a big oak. There was a terrific crash, the side 
window was ripped out, the windscreen was splintered. All the lead¬ 
ing edge of the port wing was torn by the branches of the tree. The 
port engine was stuffed with twigs, and the whole aircraft dropped 
like a stone. Ginger just managed to regain control about five feet 
above the ground, but was unable to see anything ahead of him 
because of the starred windscreen. 

So there, in broad daylight, he had to fly on his instruments as he 
climbed up. The air-speed indicator showed 210 m.p.h. He pulled 
the nose back to climb faster, as there was still a surplus of speed. 
The air-speed indicator did not move at all. Having reached about 
1,000 feet, Ginger suddenly realized that his pitot head had been 
smashed, which meant, of course, that his instruments were unser¬ 
viceable. It also meant that he had to guess his landing speed. 

Not knowing what had happened to Ron, who was separated from 
him by the instrument panel and the bullet-proof bulkhead, Ginger 
decided to land as soon as possible. 

"Are you O.K.?” he asked on the intercom. 

Ron replied feebly: "Yes, sir, but for goodness’ sake get the dashed 
thing down. All the nose is broken; it’s getting quite draughty in 
here.” 

There was nothing else for it but to make for Much Workington. 
This Ginger did, but when he tried to put the under-carriage down 
he found that it was impossible at first. A bough was locked up in a 
part of the mechanism. Ginger, in a sweat, rocked the Boston round, 
used the hydraulic pump, eventually managed to free the under¬ 
carriage. This took five very long minutes, but ultimately he was 
able to make a normal circuit. 

By this time Ginger could see that the crash waggon and fire tender 
were all set. He now made an approach to land, but was travelling 
about 40 miles per hour faster than he should. Whereupon the 
crash waggon and fire tender started to move away towards the place 
where it looked as though Ginger was likely to stop. Tins seemed 
ominous. Finally he attempted to land. As he did so the wind 
seemed to hit the top of the fuselage, going through the hole in the 
nose and forcing the latter upwards. The unfortunate Boston 
promptly ballooned, and came down with quite a bang, but safely 
enough. 

Ginger was still very shaken as he taxied along to the watch office, 
stopped his engines, and crawled out, feeling definitely wormish and 
the worse for wear. Ron’s face was a mass of blood. Reg was all 
right, but somewhat overcome. 

Ginger’s immediate anxiety was about Ron. However, the 
ambulance rushed up before he had time to ask Ron how he felt, and 
took tjie three straight off to the sick-quarters. Here Ron washed his 
face, and surprisingly enough no marks were left. The splinters of 
glass were so fine that it had been just like hitting his face with 
hundreds of pins. So, except for the particles of perspex in his eyes, 
which were quickly washed out, he was all right. 

Ginger now had to go along and report to Group Captain Dardaine, 
the Station Commander. 
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“What the hell have you been trying to do?” he demanded 
peremptorily. 

All Ginger could think of saying was: "We hit a tree, sir.” 

“Were you flying the aircraft which shot up the aerodrome just 
now?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, that was bad enough without crashing it. It’s already been 
reported to the C.O. of your squadron, and he’s coming along to pick 
you up and take you back himself.” 

The interview was over. 

Ginger went out with Ron and Reg and had another look at the 
Boston. He now saw that all the bomb doors and part of the under¬ 
neath fuselage were ripped off, and the tail assembly, too, was badly 
knocked about. It occurred to him that it must have actually gone 
through the tree (Ginger had closed his eyes at the moment of 
impact), and it seemed a marvel that they had landed safely. 

He was still feeling highly wormish when Wing Commander Morice 
appeared on the scene. He walked straight past the trio, ignoring 
them completely. After a long look at the Boston he turned round. 

‘‘What the bloody hell have you been doing?” he asked. 

Ginger told him the whole ditty, including the matter of the girls, 
but without revealing the fact that Ron had egged him on. 

“O.K. We’ll leave it at that for now. Better come along with 
»» • 



And so it was that Ginger, Ron and Reg flew back in the Wing 
Commander’s Blenheim. On arrival at the Station, Ginger had to 
make out a report of everything he had done by the following morn¬ 
ing. On the face of it, a court-martial seemed inevitable. There was 
evidently no excuse for Ginger, with all his flying experience, to have 
done such a silly thing, and he knew that it was impossible for him to 
extricate himself as he had previously done at Upper Breezington. 
(See the Thin Blue Line.) There seemed little doubt that his flying 
days were over. 


For ten days he was under open arrest, unable to leave the camp 
until Group had decided what to do with him. Ginger felt more 
miserable than he had ever done in his life before. He was no good to 
anyone, not even to himself. At last his Station Commander sent for 
him. The interview took place in his office, with the Assistant 
Adjutant acting as Prisoner's Friend. Once again the whole wretched 
story had to be told. But after three-quarters of an hour the Station 
Commander suddenly changed his tone. 

“You ought to have been court-martialled and taken off flying 
immediately, but I am going to give you another chance,” he ended. 

Ginger mumbled his thanks. He scarcely knew what to say, 
realizing that if the Station ''.immander had not pleaded really hard 
for hun with Group his fis i.ig days would have been over. 

At least, however, the weather had been so bad that he had not 
missed any operations. Indeed, it was not until another week had 
passed that the pilots were told at breakfast to report to the crew- 
room and be r. e at 9.30 a.m. 

“Well, bu/V said Wing Commander Morice, “you’re going to do 

CircL “ 11 Kavro today. There are two ships in the 
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docks there, and we have got to hit them. Here is a list and the 
position of the crews who are taking part.” 

Looking at it, Ginger saw that he was in the first vie of the first box, 
with the Wing Commander leading. 

The Chief Navigation Officer then took the observers on one side 
and gave them all the gen about the courses and target. 

There was a funny feeling in Ginger’s stomach; on the other hand, 
he had been waiting for this moment for months, and was glad to get 
the first sortie finished and done with. 

Reg and he then walked over to N for Nuts. (F for Freddie, in 
which they had crashed, was still U/S, and N for Nuts was one of 
several Bostons which, with new pilots, had trickled in during the 
previous month.) Reg duly cleaned the guns; Ginger saw that every¬ 
thing else was in good working order. The corporal fitter, known as 
Taffy because he was a Scot and the nickname annoyed him, was 
standing round while the armourers bombed up. In contrast to his 
small, dark, wavy-haired figure, Herbert, the flight mechanic, was tall 
and stout; Ray, the fitter, who was slightly built and came from 
Wolverhampton, helped George the mechanic, a severe, thick-set 
type, to put the kit in. 

When the bombing up had been completed, Ginger climbed into 
the cockpit and started up the engines. Everything seemed O.K. 
Various gags were cracked by the ground crew: ‘‘As this is the first 
hop, let’s have the kite back whole,” said Taffy to Ron. 

‘‘Well, I hope so,” said Ron to Taffy. 

The trio then went off in the Station bus back to the crew room. 
Briefing was timed for 11.30 a.m. The target and positions of the 
various crews were discussed again. In all, this lasted 20 minutes. 

The Met. man promised that there would be no cloud over the 
target, although there was any amount over Steckford. He went on 
to say that the temperature would be minus 15 degrees at 10,000 feet. 

Wing Commander Morice had already announced where the 
Bostons would rendezvous with the fighter aircraft, and various 
y photographs of the target area had been shown. 

‘‘Well, boys,” were his last words, "all the very best, and let’s hit 
the target. Because if we do so, there’ll be no need to pay a return 
visit.” 

562 was ordered to take off at 1 p.m., so there was no time for 
lunch. This somewhat enlarged Ginger’s empty feeling, but he 
managed to secure a bar of chocolate and some chewing-gum before 
going over to the aircraft, and sitting down in his flying boots, Irvine 
jacket, and gloves. (He did not wear his Irvine trousers. Nobody 
did. It was not cold enough. Nor were they going to be in the air 
long enough.) 

At 12.45 p.m. the engines were started up, and as each Boston 
burst into life, Ginger had the feeling that this was It. Next, he gave 
the O.K. to the ground crew, who stuck up their thumbs, waved good¬ 
bye, and saluted the aeroplane. The squadron now taxied from dis¬ 
persal to the taking-off point, and formed up in its respective vies. 
This done, Wing Commander Morice gave the thumbs-up sign, and 
the party was on. 

562 circled until all the aircraft were airborne, came across the 
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aerodrome, and set off on its course at a few hundred feet above the 
ground. It was still cloudy, but the sun was breaking through in 
patches. Ginger kept two or three spans away from the Wing 
Commander so as not to tire himself unduly. 562 flew down to the 
South Coast and met the escort of Spitfires, who were bang on the dot. 
And very nice it was to see all the Spits on the wing-tips of the 
Bostons. 

After a few minutes, 562 climbed steeply to bombing height, and 
very shortly afterwards were able to distinguish the target. This 
looked exactly like the map, but in its proper colours, of course, 
instead of being just black and white. Everything looked brown 
except for the blue-green blue of the sea. As for the docks, they 
stood out as clearly as anything. By this time the formation was 
tightened up, while Ron and Reg kept their eyes skinned for 
Messerschmitts. 

A mile or two from the coast Ginger heard three clumps—one, two, 
three. Indeed, he actually saw them burst on the far side of the for¬ 
mation about 50 yards away, damned good shooting. But the black 
puffs as they apparently floated past looked most harmless. What 
upset Ginger momentarily was the noise. He knew that if he could 
hear the shells burst, they were uncomfortably close. But Wing 
Commander Morice remained very cool, and indulged in the mildest 
evasive action, although the flak was still coming up heavy 
and close. y 3 

In a matter-of-fact way Ron said: “Bomb doors open.” 

Ginger was glad to hear it. The sooner he could get rid of his load 
the better. He opened the doors. Another burst of flak came up 
while the bomb doors were still open. 

Then Reg spoke up: “Starboard engine on fire,” he shouted. 

U was a horrible feeling. The bombs were still there. And it was 
the engine on fire, anyway. Ginger bent down and 
pressed the fire extinguisher on the starboard side of N for Nuts, 

nut t h S f" 5 lnd . whether jt wou,d st °P the engine as well as 

the hetter of t t( but -, deci 5 n ? that even he stopped the engine it was 
of on f tW ° K V ‘ , S ' He °° ked round swif tly and saw any amount 
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Actually it turned out that Reg was shooting at various gun 
positions on the beach. 

N for Nuts still managed to stay in formation for 15 miles until 
Ginger decided to gain some height, in case the starboard engine 
faded out altogether. N for Nuts staggered up to 4,000 feet. As soon 
as it did so (leaving formation) 562 promptly swung off to escort it 
home. Wing Commander Morice, having seen the trail left by the 
oil stream out of the starboard engine, had detailed everyone in sight 
to watch Ginger and keep with him. With the addition of eight Spits, 
on either side also giving the thumbs-up signal, Ginger felt a pleasant 
prickling feeling. 

‘Thank God I’ve got company,’ he said to himself, knowing that 
even if he had to ditch N for Nuts he would be located on his way 
down. It was clear that the Spitfires thought he was going to bale 
out, and were hanging around to protect him from any F.W. 190’s or 
Messerschmitt 109FS in the neighbourhood. 

Reg spoke up: “How is the engine going?” 

“O.K. as far as I can tell. Can you see any flames?” 

“No, only oil coming out now.” 

“Good show. Looks as though we’ll be able to make it.” 

And, indeed, N for Nuts was still doing a comfortable 210 m.p.h., 
and Ginger could see the coast coming up—though very slowly. It 
was a marvellous feeling when finally he could see solid earth under¬ 
neath. He was still feeling exhilarated when he approached the 
nearest aerodrome, intending to land. But as he got close he sud¬ 
denly realized that it was far too small. Not only that; tiny figures 
on the ground rushed around waving red flags. There was nothing 
for it. He had to go on. 

A few minutes later he saw another aerodrome which was far 
bigger than the first one, and half decided to land. At that moment 
the starboard engine picked up again, and he decided to make for 
Steckford. So on he chugged. The port engine seemed quite O.K. 
Ron continued to give him the course to steer, and at long last he 
spotted Steckford. Ginger emitted a real sigh of relief, and tried out. 
the under-carriage at 4,000 feet to see whether it was serviceable. It 
was. He tried the flaps. They, too, seemed to be in good working 
order. So, throttling the engines right back, he made a circuit, got 
the flaps and under-carriage down, and landed safely. 

N for Nuts was the last to get back, and nobody was waiting for 
it, the general assumption being that he had landed somewhere on 
the coast. Ginger taxied straight round to dispersal, stopped the 
engines, and climbed out. Taffy and Co. looked daggers at Ron and 
Reg, but carefully avoided Ginger. A quick investigation showed 
that, after all, the starboard engines had not been on fire. What had 
happened was that the oil, as it streamed out, had vaporized on the 
exhaust, leaving a trail behind it. 

Ginger was now feeling very happy at being back on the deck. 
With the others he took a look at the various holes in N for Nuts. 
There were four flak holes through the port wing, two more through 
the starboard wing, three in the tail, and four through the bomb 
doors. 

Just as he had finished his inspection, Wing Commander Morice 
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appeared on a motor-bicycle. “Good show," he said, “but I wish you 
had landed down south. It would have been much safer.” 

“We were quite all right, sir,” Ginger said cockily; “in any case, 
we could have made it on the port engine even if the starboard one 
had gone.” 

“Maybe,” was the reply, “but don’t pretend that you had any idea 
what your port engine was like.” 

“Well, I thought I did, sir,” Ginger replied, slightly crestfallen. 
“The oil pressures and temperatures were quite all right, and every¬ 
thing was working.” 

Wing Commander Morice looked him straight between the eyes. 
“All the same," he challenged, “you didn’t really know, did you?" 

Ginger realized that he was in the wrong. 

“Actually, sir, no, sir, but I had a fair idea,” he defended himself. 

Wing Commander Morice amiably left it at that. 

Ginger, worn out and tired, made his way back to the mess, had 
something to eat, and went straight to bed, although it was only 
6 p.m. 

Next day he had another look at N for Nuts and realized uncom¬ 
fortably that the port engine might have gone on fire any moment. 

In fact, he was very lucky to have got away with it, when first hit. 

It was quite clear that the flak had entered underneath the port 
engine and taken away the flame traps; so that the flames were lick- " 
ing around the engine itself. Once again Wing Commander Morice 
was right. 

What Taffy said to Reg was succinct and to the point: “What do 
you think you were flying?” he asked. “A glider?" \ 

“How do you mean?” 

“You know how the starboard engine was?" -k 

“Yes.” 3 

“Well, the port engine was a hell of a sight worse.” •‘1 

Ginger had listened to this conversation at a discreet distance and 
it had shaken him even more than what Wing Commander Morice 
had said to him. 

562's next trip was two days later. N for Nuts was still unservice- 1 
able, and Ginger was given W for William. The previous evening the 
battle order had been pinned up in the mess. Twelve aircraft were 
detailed as before, but this time Ginger was dismayed to find that he 
was number eleven—right at the end. He consoled himself, however, 
with the thought that number two was always supposed to be safe, 
and he had caught a packet, so that it could not be worse to fly 
number eleven. 

That evening there had been much speculation in the mess as to 
the target. Some of the pilots were convinced that it was to be a 
low-level attack, which sounded most unpleasant. But one of them 
asked the armourer what kind of bombs were to be used, and learnt 
that these were to he the usual G.P. (general purposes) type. This 
was fair enough, chspelling all ideas of low-level attack. All the same, 
Ginger had a somewhat restless night. 

Prom'.- v ;. nt 10 o’clock in the briefing room Ginger and the other 
pilots y,. discovered that the target was to be Lille. This was the 

r . .'lajvl .iif.r y» , ‘ attempted by Bostons, and involved a flight 
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of at least 35 minutes over enemy territory. Ginger, being number 
eleven, dislikedthe idea intensely. He knew that not only would the 
Squadron have to pass through a heavy belt of flak, but that all the 
fighters from Hazebrouck could be expected. It looked a sticky 
business, even if 562 had a really heavy escort of fighters. 

Ginger’s pulse was ticking fifty to the dozen as he waited, like the 
others, to be briefed. After it was over Group Captain Sutton just 
said: "Make a good show of it,” and departed. 

562 had expected to go in two boxes of six, but this was not to 
be. It was decided to have four vies in line astern, thus giving a 
better bombing run—even if it endangered the Bostons at the back 
more than somewhat. 

The usual formalities having been gone through, the Squadron 
was soon airborne and met the Spitfires at the same rendezvous. 
Dunkirk was eventually reached. Flak streamed up, and the 
Squadron flew unharmed towards Hazebrouck. 

"Look at those dirty swine underneath,” Ron suggested. 

<■ "Don’t be so damned silly; I can’t look,” Ginger replied, "but 
what’s wrong, anyway?” 

. “There are simply bags of fighters taking off.” 

Suddenly there was a wild whoop from Reg. 

"What’s wrong now?” Ginger inquired. 

"There go the Spits , sir, diving on ’em.” 

Ginger learnt from the running commentary which ensued that 
the fighter escort had dived straight down on the F.W. 190’s just as 
the latter were taking off, and shot down half a dozen before they 
were airborne. (He had no idea that Kit Crokart was in the forefront 
of the scrap.) 

Having crossed over the coastal belt at 14,000 feet it was difficult 
even for Ron to pick out any real detail. The French terrain was just a 
mass of green, black and brown spots as W for William flew steadily on 

"Here’s the target,” Ron suddenly announced; “bomb doors open.” 

Ginger recognized Lille from the photographs which he had seen 
before he started out, and proceeded to make the bombing run. 
Black puffs appeared magically all over the sky five miles ahead. W 
for William surged forward; the bombs were dropped; Ginger made a 
Steep turn to the right, and made for home. 

"By golly, we’ve hit the power-station smack on the nose,” Reg 
shouted. 

Big black coal-scuttles of flak were still coming up; but to Ginger 
the whole thing seemed most worthwhile. Suddenly the black flak 
gave place to russet flak. Then it stopped altogether. That was 
bad. It meant that there were fighters in the neighbourhood. Sure 
enough, Reg called out. 

"Fighters, fighters,” he yelled, his voice half drowned by the 
chatter of his own machine-guns. 

This was Ginger’s first experience of being in a bomber when 
attacked by fighters, and the situation was definitely unnerving. 
The feeling was accentuated by the fact that he was at the end of the 
Squadron, and it was hard to keep formation. However, he started 
weaving in a circular barrel motion. The next thing he knew was 
that streams of yellow tracer looking about a yard long were shooting 
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straight overhead from behind. At that moment he had been 
intending to pull up the nose of W for William. Instead, he stayed 
put and saw the tracer hit the aircraft in front of him. He was much 
too worried about himself, however, to worry about number nine, 
which dropped behind and then disappeared from view, black smoke 
pouring out of its entrails. A split second later he saw a yellow-nosed 
F.W. 190 diving on him from behind. There was a chatter of machine- 
guns, and then Reg shouted excitedly: “I’ve got that bastard, 
anyway,” he whooped. 

Not that Ginger could do more than catch a glimpse of it dis¬ 
appearing in a trail of white smoke. 


Two more attacks occurred, although the escort squadron of 
Spitfires were weaving like billy-ho all round 562. 

Ron spoke up: “The blighters are all over the place," he sad 
urgently. “What are the Spitties doing?" 

“They’re still with us." 

And sure enough, the Huns could make no impression on them. 
(Actually, two Spitfires were lost, but three F.W. 190’s were shot 
down.) 

562 bellowed back to the coast. Once again bags of flak shot up. 
But this tune it was not so accurate. Ginger, being last man, had 
been running in rich mixture all the time, thus using an unusual 
amount of petrol. All went well, however, across the Channel. But 
as soon as they reached the English coast he called up Wing Com- 
mander Morice to say that he was going down for petrol. 

Two other Bostons which had been badly shot up also dropped 
out and, with W for William, made a safe landing at Langle. The 
pilot of one of them hurried up to Ginger: 

."I’ve simply got to get back to the mess tonight. There’s a hell 

° f »°r Can y ° U give me a lift he said - a11 in one breath - 

e . Gmger agreed, and a few minutes later W for William 

set off for Steckford. ; ^ 
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that he had finished with the observers they had the complete gen. 

The sky was clear blue and visibility was 15 miles in all directions 
from bombing height. As usual, there was a fighter escort of Spit¬ 
fires .which, cheeringly enough, were on the dot at the rendezvous. 
Course was set for a point at sea a few miles off Le Havre. The 
formation was tight, but everyone kept his eyes skinned for the 
enemy. 

Eventually, the French coast appeared on the horizon. At first 
Ginger thought it was a cloud; then he was able to pick out details. 
Soon he recognized the River Seine winding along, thousands of feet 
below him. 562 flew on until they reached the coast-line on the south 
side. Here they turned due east and indulged in slight evasive action 
—dropping or gaining a few hundred feet. A couple of F.W. 190’s 
came nosing in from the front, but were quickly scared away by a 
few short bursts. They came close enough, however, for Ginger to 
recognize, once and for all, their radial engine. 

562 continued towards the target, swinging to starboard to allow 
for the turn on to the target. Ginger was feeling het up, but won¬ 
dered vaguely why it was so warm at 10,000 feet. As W for William 
shot along he noticed all kinds of things, such as a wisp of smoke from 
the leading aircraft. ‘What the hell’s that ?’ he asked silently, as he 
peered into the face of the bottom gunner of the aircraft immediately 
ahead. ‘I hope to goodness he’ll keep his fingers off th; blotdy 
trigger,’ was his next thought, followed by a series of queries—such 
as (1) 'When the hell are we going to turn on to the target ?’ (2) ‘Why 
doesn’t he open his bomb doors?’ (3) ‘I wonder if I can keep my 
date tonight?’ 

All kinds of confused thoughts were tumbling through his head, 
when v he was suddenly brought back to the consciousness of reality 
by a. sudden slight jarring sound on the side of the fuselage. 

“Flak astern,’’ said Reg casually. 

Ginger needed no further information. Three hundred yards 
ahead of him a series of black puffs burst on a level with him. These 
seemed to float past in the opposite direction, receding into the 
background. Next, he heard the voice of the leading navigator on 
the R.T. speak to his Captain. 

“O.K.," he made out, “here we go. Turn port. Bomb doors open." 

Ginger promptly followed suit on seeing the manoeuvre of the 
leading machine, and started to turn to port. Below him the U-boat 
slipways lay stark and clear. He could distinguish the bigger ships; 
even the U-boats in the ship-yard. But this was no immediate con- 
cern of his. His primary job was to follow his leader, concentrating 
on the business of keeping right on his tail. 

* « n t ^ le m ! antime » was looking hard and tense at the ground 
in an effort to pin-point the bomb-bursts from the leading aircraft 
when they fell. He was also busy staring round to see whether any 
snappers (as 562 nicknamed enemy fighters) were coming up. 

linger continued to listen to the leading navigator as he called 
out: “Left, left, right, right, steady." 

At the same time Ron was talking—passing remarks on Wing 
commander Morice’s run-up. ‘Wizard’ was the final comment. 

Ginger now knew that this was it, and strained every muscle to 
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keep his aircraft steady on its course, knowing that Ron’s accuracy 
in aiming depended entirely on him. 

A moment later Ron spoke up: “Bombs going—one, two, three, 
four,” he said unemotionally. 

Ginger had a quick glimpse of them shooting down, as Ron 
shouted: “Blast your bloody luck, Adolf, here they go, and may God 
direct them.” 


Ginger, of course, could not see his own bombs depart, but was 
gratified to hear Ron say, still unemotionally: “Camera on.” 

In the meantime he concentrated on keeping in formation, follow- 
mg every evasive action of Wing Commander Morice. This included 
a violent turn to port to avoid flak bursting to starboard 200 yards 
away and 100 feet above. 

Suddenly Ron called out excitedly: “We’ve pranged it good and 
proper, sir; just have a look,” he yelled. 

Which was a highly ridiculous suggestion, because he knew per¬ 
fectly well that Ginger was unable to do so. 

Wing Commander Morice now turned to port, followed by Ginger 
and the rest of the squadron, steering on a westerly course. At least 
this gave Ginger a chance of taking a quick look, but he could see 
nothing except yellow flames and grey-black smoke spreading cor- 
ruption everywhere. All the time Ron was raving with delight: 

We won t b- well have to go there again for months,” he 

screamed. ’ 


As 562 tore along, a number of F.W.ipo’s appeared on the scene, 
but they were scared off by the Spitfires before they began to look 
dangerous Course was now set for home. Ginger felt wonderful. 
Boy! Am I going to get drunk tonight?” he said on the intercom, 
what a binge we 11 have when we get back!” 

Reg and Ron were equally het up. 
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Z iy ’ ^ofier Boston squadron had been badly shot up near 

caSedlTte a' firin 5 vertlcalIy from bLw This^S 
to scare vH the S In T.°T a , nd , deC,ded t0 have another gunner 
there was J nh This had already been done in Libya, and 

further^adwmtage'wiu t^nJbX IT “ the aircraft ’ A 

see the bombs Ousting * * be ‘ ly gUnner ’ a3 he was called - could 

He G w« fond of and^wo^Ta^rt r° m Savannah - Georgia, 

he dared anyone to knock 0" In the h^t C °" h,S shou,der which 
he had a peculiar w£Sy o, his own Th ° f “ il turned out - 

his favourite b->tS bearh fn r Thls wa s 'Tybee’-the name of 
thinking </ ,> n I> Ge °' g l a - Y °u’ll know that I am 
6 .* '" len 1 Sulg rt out,” he explained. Ginger, havine 



introduced him to Ron and Reg, took him up in W for William and 
explained his duties to him. After two or three flips Pinkie seemed 
to have it all weighed up. 

Several uneventful sorties followed in quick succession. Then one 
day when it looked as though they were going to have their evening 
off, the battle order appeared at 4 p.m., with briefing in the crew- 
room scheduled for 6.30 p.m. 

“It’s to be a low-level attack on aerodromes—without fighter 
protection,” the Group Captain announced. 

To have no Spitfires as escort did not sound so good. On the other 
hand, Ginger realized that as it was to be a low-level job he could go 
flat out in W for William. He then learnt that he was detailed to 
lead a section of three Bostons to attack aerodromes in Holland. 

. The idea was to arrive at dusk and to bomb at nightfall. The 
instructions were that he was to proceed at 0 feet over the sea, but 
not to bring home any game—seagulls or anything else. 

It felt quite exciting to be leading a section, and having talked 
things over with Ron, Ginger decided to make landfall a few miles 
north of the Dutch coast. He also discussed the operational scheme 
with the other two pilots. They crossed the sea comfortably enough, 
$ but though ‘Cloudy Joe’ (the Met. man) had promised clear sky, 
there was io/ioths cloud at 1,000 feet, completely blanketing the 
' moonlight. There was nothing to do but carry on, trusting in Ron. 
“If this is Cloudy Joe’s idea of good conditions, heaven help him,” 
Ron said angrily. “Perhaps he thought we were doing a cloud-cover 
attack. I’m certainly going to have a word or six with him when we 

get back.” . 

Ginger, despite the awkwardness of the situation, was getting quite 
a laugh out of it, for this was actually the first time that he had been 
let down for months in this way. All the same, he was feeling some¬ 
what irritated by the conditions, and hoped to goodness that he would 
make a good show of it. 

•A long black line on the horizon looked like just another cloudbank, 
but Ron spoke up on the intercom. "Dutch coast ahead,” he said 
unconcernedly. 

A few moments later Ginger, too, could distinguish the beach by 
its slightly greyish appearance. There was still another couple of 
minutes’ flying time before they reached the coast and the section 
Went into attack formation. 

Ginger was now hoping against hope that the Hun fighters would 
be lined up on the down-wind side of the aerodrome ready to take off 
and intercept anything that showed on the R.D.F., so he headed 
due east. 

Suddenly Rop shouted: “Right.” 

This, by previous arrangement, meant that Ginger should steer 
south. This he did promptly, but Ron still kept on saying: “Right. 
A wood now came into view, and Ginger realized that he was on the 
north side of the aerodrome. The light was deteriorating. Ron 
again shbuted: 

“Look out 1 ” he yelled. 

Ginger did so, and missed a tower by a matter of inches, lifting up 
one wing to do so. The ground was rushing along underneath, and 
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he could distinguish the silvery appearance of rivers, and the dark 
patches which showed houses. In several of these lights were still 
burning, although it was after the blackout. The countryside, even 
the villages, were otherwise deserted. 

Another frantic yell came from Ron, telling him to swing south. 
Hoping to goodness that he was not cutting across the other two 
aircraft, Ginger did so. His luck held. 

Immediately, streams of red tracer came hose-piping up from the 
ground. It was a kaleidoscopic scene with everything tearing past. 
At least Ginger knew that he was in the vicinity of his target, and 
that W for William was giving as good as it got. He could hear the 
chatter of Reg's machine-guns in the tail of the aircraft. A search¬ 
light flicked on. Reg promptly took a pot at it, and it went out 
Considering that the range was only 100 yards, there was reason to 
believe that it had done some damage. Camouflaged buildings, 
small huts and low houses, were still visible in the half-light. In that 
split second Ron spoke up. 

“Hullo,” he said, “we’re too far off the target. We can’t 
bomb.” 

As he spoke he opened up with his four machine-guns on some 
more buildings in front. 

Things were now so hot that the enemy tracer seemed actually to 
be formating on W for William; and having been instructed to have 
Hf over f the L ^et, Ginger, feeling highly annoyed, 
reluctantly set course for home. The whole show had taken only five 
minutes, and when they returned to Steckford it became quite clear 
that there had not been enough room for all three aircraft to go over 
the parked German aircraft simultaneously, and so Ginger had, after 
ail, done the right thing. • ^ 

It also appeared that Raymond Lee, who was flying second to 
Ginger, had decided to climb slightly, to keep his leader in view as 
darkness fell. As he approached the coast at 250 m.p.h. there was a 
S “ d n d , en wboof from a gun post. A moment later he saw the same 

J 5 0dWh ‘ C 5 Gmser . h * d reco S n * z ed, and, too, the red tracer, flaming 
onions and general firework display which had greeted Ginger— 
whom he had now definitely lost. 8 

God ’f sake mind the bombs," Raymond’s observer had urged 
him anxiously; meaning, of course, that Raymond must be careful 

were* bursting 0T ^ ^ JUSt “ <***' delayed-^ion bombl 

Raymond realized, however, that he would have to risk this 

&rct.“ U ' d ~ n ° thmg dSe «&££ 

“Hangars 800 yards ahead,” he said, 
fi Jon thTwat« lo~r PP sS5 5 * st “* whil = R*V™nd opened 

p . . h,s a,rcraft and fire straight at the searchlight 
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The next minute or two was quite exhilarating. Each time the 
enemy machine-guns opened fire on Ginger, Raymond swerved over 
to the gun position and gave a sharp burst at the point where the 
tracer started. His two gunners were also firing madly. At this 
moment Raymond was somewhat disconcerted by the fact that one 
wing was very low. 

“If it is of any interest to you, you are losing a piece of your tail- 
plane,” said the rear gunner casually on the intercom. 

“Oh, that’s why she’s one wing low,” was all that Raymond could 
think of saying. 

In spite of this, he was able to climb to 600 feet, wondering what 
had happened to Ginger, and the third aircraft, and also to what 
extent his own had been hit. On the way back he came across a 


convoy, altered course to avoid the balloons, and made his way home 
in safety. 

The third aircraft had done best of all. The observer had seen a 
whole row of enemy aircraft immediately below him, and the stick of 
bombs had gone down right along it. As he swung away, the rear 
gunner had seen eager red flames licking along the whole row. . . . 

The Squadron’s next target was Le Havre—a high-level attack on 
a io,ooo-ton armed merchantman just back from the Atlantic. At 
the briefing, the pilots had been told how much shipping and how 
many lives could be saved in future if they did it an injury. 562 was 
elated to be leading 567. For 567 were bitter rivals, and it was good 
to think that Group thought 562 was better. 

Having flown over to 567 they picked them up and set off for the 
rendezvous with the fighters. This done, they set course for Le Havre 
—24 Bostons and what seemed to be hundreds of Spitfires. 562 had 
been told that they were likely to have a hot reception. And sure 
.enough a number of F.W.ipo’s came up just as they intended to 
turn in to the left. Snappers were also reported at the same level as 
the Bostons. Undeterred by this, 562 turned left and started 
approaching the target area. At once the Spitfires seemed to break 

away, and hell was let loose all round. _ , 

Meantime there was heavy and very accurate flak. A Boston of 
567 received a direct hit and just blew up in the air. It was a shock- 
ine sight W for William was now on the bombing run. 1 he flax 
came closer and closer; vicious orange flames appeared hke magic all 
round, shaking the aircraft like a terrier with a rat. However, e 
Wing Co. persevered, much to Gingers discomfort, and! gave t 
bomb-aimer a perfect run-up. But it was a very relieved Ginger who 

heard his own man say: “Bombs gone; camera on. 

There were still those disconcertingly long seconds to pass tor 
photographs to be taken, and Ginger was hating it a 1 the tune. 

•I wish to God I could get out of here,’ he said to hnnse■ . 

Then Ron spoke up: “For X’s sake do someth,ng. * P^ mt t0 

The flak was so close that Ginger could hear it ' sound like 
say that it was very close indeed. There was even a J sjve action| 
scratching your nails on a tin box. Ginger at once t 
turning on a westerly course, and heading out - s _‘• .. said t he 

“Bloody good bombing. We hit it good ■ an P the p ) a ce of 

Medical Officer, who was, most improperly, 
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Pinkie. "I could see huge white spouts of water near-missing the 
ship, and several direct hits on the stern.” 

What the M.O. did not say at the time was that he had thought 
that the shell-cases from the front gun were enemy tracer. However 
there was a tangible result from this sortie. The M.O. realizing that’ 
unless everything is available on the spot in the way of first aid, it is 
more or less useless, afterwards worked out a small first-aid kit fixed 
on the Mae West. ** 

As for the ground crew, the corporal-fitter was peeved at the 
various holes in W for William, but pleased to know that the job had 
been carried out as ordered. . . . 

The weather was poor for the next two days. Then 562 was 
ordered to Hazelbrouck, which was known to be lousy with Jerry 
fighters. As they approach the target the Fire Control Officer in the 
Wing Commander’s aircraft suddenly called out: "Two snappers 
coming in dead astern, range 2,000 yards. Hold your fire, bovs 
and get bags of hits.” 1 * 

He then kept up a running commentary as the range decreased 
every second. 


Ginger flew on, hearing his own guns at the back of W for William 
firing like blazes. Then tracer came flying past. This could only 
mean chat F.W.ipo's were streaking straight through the formation. 
One of the yellow-nosed fighters actually shot right past and pulled 
sn ? a<dt in ^ o nt °f Ginger’s gun-sights in a 90-degree bank. 
Without more ado, Ginger gave one burst, and it went down like a 
stone It was only 20 yards away, and everything on the aircraft 
was claar y visible—the black crosses with their white border, the 
drab black-grey colour of the fuselage, the radial engine, e Ven the 

?? r U f dr ° n 1 ^ terS , 0 "K the 1 Side - In fact ’ Gin § er feIt that he had seen 
' ’ t n M tHat i he ™ hole thing was far too close for comfort, 
second FW C ,on t 4 ' 6 S ? lts I doing? ” he asked himself, as the 

aIons after the first ’ shooting d °™ 

A^n'r-n thiS pha * se ’ Lille Was a favourite target for 562, and once 

There hUlPh ^ d f sUn - d to see an F -W.i90 at far too close a range. 
Jnrtv had been a t" r, hc flak ahead of them—in fact, a complete 

schedule AnH r t age ^ bU « V* squadron had dropped its bombs as per 
schedu le and turned off for home. The flak suddenly stopped and 

nrL r, fighter j came in - As they attacked, one F W.^o 

of thp y ° f rmated on 5 62 - Ginger could see the whole underside 
of he aircraft-yellow, just like a training ’plane. It was barelv 

escort* of° Snhfi ^ h " d,ved 1 f^ntically away, knowing that the close 
escort of Spitfires were not allowed to take a hand at this stare 
There was a terrific clattering sound. S Stage 

sonL^ed out' ^ engi " e ' “ d ' here ' s a hole ™ *• wing,' 


his TT sMh whlch " 
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his own guns was still sharp to his nostrils as he staggered back over 
the coast and put down at the nearest aerodrome. 

In spite of the proximity of the Hun a few minutes before, he 
continued to feel that high-level bombing was cold, slow and remote 
compared with low-level attacks, which were so much more personal, 
enabled one to make visible contact with the target, and gave the 
impression of the real speed at which W for William was flying. 
Analysing his feelings that evenisg, he decided that the ten or twenty 
seconds when he had to stay on his course for the photographs to be 
taken was the most unpleasant sensation of all. It almost seemed 
hours. Then again, if one missed the target, there was a sense of real 
frustration, particularly if it was a ship in a harbour; for this meant 
that if one did not get a direct strike, the bombs merely went into the 
water. For that reason ships were always a most unpopular target, 
particularly if they had to be attacked at high level. In any case, the 
chances were that when the Boston arrived on the scene the ship had 
already gone. * 

In the mess that night discussion turned to the various inland 
targets and their comparative danger. It was generally conceded 
that the flak at Dunkirk was the hottest of all, followed by that at 
Calais; with Boulogne, Le Havre, Cherbourg, and Morlaix following 
in rapid succession. A young pilot who had only just joined the 
Squadron announced that he still could not believe when he was at 
12,000 feet that any particular battery was firing at him personally, 
but he was soon disabused of this. 

Then the M.O. spoke up. He admitted that on a low-level attack 
which he had done with Ginger he had thought that the airscrews 
had hit the water when actually it was only Ginger firing his front 
guns. This was regarded as being almost good enough for the Line 
Book, which had some beauties. These included: 

(1) ‘To operate on Blenheims requires guts and efficiency. To 
operate on Bostons, horse-power is enough.’ 

(2) ‘We were hit so much that we didn’t even cast a shadow on 
the deck.’ 

(3) ‘That’s all right. Just call me Swimmer.' 

(4) ‘Oh, hell, we taxi as fast as Blenheims can fly.' 

(5) ‘My kite was so shot up that there was not room on the report 
to enter up all the damage.’ 

(6) ‘He must have been a red-hot bloke to get me.' 

562’s definition of a line was peculiar to the Squadron. It was 
defined as ‘Any statement so wild that were it not anchored to the 
leaves of the book it would float away uncontrolled, thus constituting 
a menace and peril to aerial and/or stratospheric navigation.’ 

The M.O. at Steckford was a Scot from Glasgow. He had, ot 
course, no right to go on operational flights, but, as in the case of 
ground crews, he had begun to have a wild desire to fly after a very 
few weeks at the station. Among his various duties he had to detect 
the first symptoms of flying stress, and quickly realized that the worst 
strain on the air crews was having to hang around on occasion. Foot¬ 
ball, movies, dancing, and even pubs were desirable as relaxation, in 
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his opinion. He had been with the R.A.F. since the outbreak of war 
and had noticed the change in the pilots, particularly since the short¬ 
age of petrol. In 1939 and 1940 several of the pilots had their own 
cars, and the mess was frequently empty at night. Now, unless a taxi 
was available, the pilots could not go anywhere. For the nearest 
large town was 18 miles away. It seemed the greatest pity that more 
petrol could not be allowed to operational pilots to guarantee that 
they would get off the station at least once a week. Not that the 
average evening away from the mess was anything more than a 
matter of half a dozen pilots piling into a taxi, going to the local 
hostelry, where drinks were more expensive, where the atmosphere 
could be cut with a knife, and where everyone had to stand up while 
they drank before hurrying back to the station before the bar closed. 

The constant sorties over France were also beginning to produce a 
slight nervous strain which resulted in the start of all kinds of super¬ 
stations. It was the Canadians who had introduced the idea of the 
magical virtues of a rabbit's foot. Some of the pilots, indeed, were 
beginning to carry almost as many charms as they carried equipment. 
Extra aids to navigation also involved an increasing number of sorties 
per month, and this again caused the M.O. to be aware of the first 
signs of flying stress. There was no doubt of it, one seldom saw pilots 
with nicotine-stained fingers in 1940. Now, most of them had the 
tell-tale yellow marks on the forefinger and middle finger of their 
right hand. The limit of £4 per month for the drink bill had also to 
be wangled frequently. 

Some of the younger pilots were, of course, out for fun. A war 
can often be good sport for youths between the ages of 20 and 24, 
who seldom realized the dangers they were running. But the old 
stagers were still aware of it, and felt no regrets when they survived 
their due quota of sorties and were given an operational rest at some 
O.T.U. or other. But whether the pilots were young or old, one 
could always tell from the expressions on their faces in the mess after 
an operation whether or not they had hit the target that day. The 
pleasurable reaction after a successful raid was self-evident. If the 
target had been missed everyone looked exceedingly morose. 

One of the most interesting characters on the station was Captain 
Stevens. He was the Armament Officer, and though technically a 
‘brown job', had the respect of every pilot at Steckford. For he had 
been in the Independent Companies at Narvik before the Com¬ 
mandos had started. He had a thin white forelock which con¬ 
trasted notably with the rest of his hair, which was jet black. 
Captain Stevens could tell grim stories of the Norwegian campaign. 

As for 562’s Leader, Wing Commander Norwich had been in the 
General Botha, where Sailor Malan and Squadron-Leader Nettleton, 
V.C., had preceded him. After a couple of years as a cadet he had 
joined the South African Police, and then came over to England to 
enter the Royal Air Force. But finding that this was likely to take 
some time, he had joined the Metropolitan Police Force and became 
a constable in North London, where he stayed for nine months before 
he was abi - to join the R.A.F. Wing Commander Norwich was a 
professional surv . or. He had flown Fairey Battles in France, as well 
as Blenheim' v,».:ore his present squadron had been equipped with 
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Bostons, and his knowledge of navigation was almost as great as that 
of his own navigating officer. 

Wing Commander Norwich was leading the squadron a few days 
after the Lille show, when they were detailed for Dunkirk. Ginger 
was leading the second vie. On arrival they found that the ship 
which was to be their target had vanished. Unfortunately, no 
secondary target had been selected. Ginger followed the Wing Co. 
to see when and where he would start bombing. The flak was intense 
as Norwich swerved all over the sky before turning east. Two fac¬ 
tories loomed up. Was he going to bomb them? Ginger was all set 
for this, but no bombs fell. Next, an aerodrome appeared. Suddenly 
the bombs from the leading aircraft curved outwards and downwards. 
Instinctively Ginger had guessed that Norwich had intended to do 
this, and down went W for William’s bombs, hitting the cross-piece 
of the runways fair and square. The squadron then turned for 
home. ... 

Next day briefing took place at 9.30 a.m., and Ginger was shaken 
to the core to discover that there were to be two sorties, starting with 
Calais and followed by another on Cherbourg. Calais was notorious 
for the accuracy of its flak, but 562 was, at least, being given the 
biggest escort that it had yet seen. The target on this occasion was a 
Silk factory where parachutes for the Luftwaffe were being made. 
There was, therefore, a very particular reason for dealing with it 
properly. This was duly done. - 

On the way back Ginger and the other pilots were unable to 
experience the usual pleasant feeling of having done a good job and 
being finished for the day. They knew that they had to go out again. 
There was only an hour and a half before the second sortie, and they 
ate in the briefing-room. There was no time for interrogation before 
they set out again with six extra aircraft. 

Going at low level along the south coast of England, they climbed 
to bombing height before they set course for Cherbourg. This time 
it seemed longer than ever before they caught sight of France. The 
air was somewhat hazy, and everyone knew that it was a diversion 
for the Augsburg raid, the object being to wear down the Hun fighters 
so that the Lancasters could pass over France without undue inter¬ 
ference. (You all know what happened.) 

There was any amount of flak—big black coal-scuttle stuff, but 
not so accurate as at Calais. Ginger was in the second box—600 yards 
behind—when the first bunch of bombs were deposited on the dry 
docks. These were seen to burst between Number Three and 
Number Five docks. As they made for home, an M.E.109F shot 
down out of the sun. As usual, Raymond Lee was lagging behind, 
but it seemed safe enough. They were only 15 miles from the 
English coast, and it seemed impossible for any German fighters to 
have enough petrol to fly all the way from Cherbourg to Devonshire 
and back again. But he had counted without his host. There was a 
quick spurt of cannon fire, and Raymond's aircraft went down in a 
sheet of flame. It was no satisfaction to 562 to realize that the 
Messerschmitt had no chance of making base itself 
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REPORT ON KIT CROKART 

ON RETURN TO ENGLAND, KIT CROKART RECEIVED FOURTEEN DAYS’ 
leave, and spent most of it in London, where Beryl and he had a gay 
time at such bars as the Club New Yorker, the Deanery, the Gay 
Nineties, and the Liaison before going on to see a show and then dine. 
It was at the Liaison that he heard that 685 had moved from 
Bluestone to Brindley. 

But he was not destined to see them for some time, being posted 
to 12 Group to get his hand in again. F.W.ipo’s had been few and 
far between at the time when he was shot down. Not that he had 
much time to fly, even at 12 Group. For six weeks he had to wander 
round Fighter Command telling other pilots the ingenious way in 
which he had managed to evade capture during his escape. 

When he finally returned to 685 he scarcely recognized it. Bluey 
Sturrock had gone back to Australia; three or four pilots had been 
lost; others had been posted. The new Squadron Commander was 
Robert Knollys. He was the son of a clergyman, small, slight, with 
bright blue eyes, and a gift for invective, particularly on the R.T., 
which sometimes astonished even the hardened Controller. He had 
come from 92 Squadron, and could never forget that 92 could put 
12 pilots in the air all with the D.S.O., D.F.C., or D.F.M. 

Bob Knollys, despite his clerical background, had been a sergeant 
pilot and refused a commission for over a year of fighting. He had 
the D.F.M. and bar, ahd referred to the Battle of Britain as ‘the last 
war'. He was one of the exceedingly few pilots who, Kit knew, 
actually despised the Hun. "They're yellow, I tell you," he would 
say over a noggin of beer; "if they come over here and do the giant 
raids which we are doing over France, and we can’t hack down 40 a 
day, I’ll shoot myself. In fact," he went on, "I’d commit suicide if 
I couldn’t hack down one a day myself." And he meant it. 

Bob Knollys was a dead shot. He rather boasted of the ropy way 
in which he usually arrived, but he already had 18 ‘confirmed’ to his 
credit, and it looked as though any day now he would have the 
distinction of jumping straight from D.F.M. to D.S.O., which had 
never been done before at this time. 

It was Bob who explained how tactics had altered so much since 
Kit left the Squadron. On offensive operations, Kit discovered, the 
Squadron flew in pairs or fours; the vie formation of three had been 
discarded, and when the Spits flew in fours it was number one and 
number three who had most chance of hacking anything down. 
Number two, as before, had little hope of doing more than guard 
number one’s tail; while number four, though he stood more chance 
of getting shot down, had more chance of scoring a win than number 
two. 

One of the first things that Bob Knollys did was to take Kit into 
the Photography Section and show him the latest selected combats 
issued by Fighter Command for training purposes. Kit sat in the 
semi-darkness arm began to realize the extra speed of the improved 
Spitfire, and also how much faster the F.W.igo’s were than the 
Messer 3 -hts 
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“Thank God we can still turn inside them even though they can 
outspeed and outdive us,” said Bob. 

At that moment there flashed on the tiny screen the first of Bob’s 
three selected combats which appeared in this short Fighter Command 
collection of pictures taken by aerial camera in action. This one 
showed him shooting up a flak ship. The splashes on the water as 
they approached the doomed vessel were like gigantic drops of rain, 
when suddenly they reached the flak ship and it was instantly 
surrounded in billows of steam and cloud. 

Another showed Bob knocking down an F.W.190. First the left 
oleo leg dropped down, then the hood and the cockpit flew out; 
flames appeared and white streamers of vapour emerged from the 
engine as it turned lazily over on its back like a giant cockroach and 
plummeted to earth. (Not that the camera could catch its fiery 
descent, but still.) 

The third showed him beating up a hutted camp in the sand dunes 
off Le Touquet. Kit’s experienced eye picked put two machine-gun 
posts and a number of running soldiers in the split second depicted . 
on the screen of the 400-mile-per-hour attack at 25 feet. 

“Pity they can't reproduce this in slow motion,” he suggested. 
“Yes, it would be wizard if they could,” Bob grinned. 

For Bob was an exception to the general rule, in yet another way. 
He was genuinely a killer and genuinely bloodthirsty. Like the Poles 
and certain Belgian pilots, not to mention some ace British pilots he 
liked to see enemy figures squirming—and lumps of meat generally. 

Meantime, Kit was delighted to find Mac and Bert, his fitter and 
rigger, still with the Squadron, and was able to claim their services 
once again. They were equally pleased to see him. 

For the next two or three days, Kit tried out his new aircraft, did 
local reconnaissances, and then practised the Squadron’s battle for¬ 
mation and tactics. He noticed with pleasure that when there was a 
scramble, 685 was as quickly airborne as ever; which did not apply 
to certain second-line squadrons which he had seen up North. * 
“The truth is,” said Bob, “the blighters are getting so used to 
escorting bombers and doing sweeps over France that they’ve almost 
forgotten how to intercept. It mightn’t be a bad thing if we had a 
lew mass raids on this country to smarten them up. I saw a 
squadron the other day that took all of ten minutes to be airborne.” 

At breakfast next day there was a rumour about an anti-shipping 
sortie. Sure enough the tannoy blared out the order that pilots wer! 

. th ®, 1[ntell| g«nce block at 9.30. The Wing Commander 
m , th e room, drawing lines on maps, before Kit and the 
other pilots arrived As it was to be a low-level job, the plotting of 

fminTth?* th? t0 bC t° n K particuIar care - 685, incidentally, 

whS th, nt^r y J thC anti * flak squadron for this occasioj 

w^anhnnnnl Squad ; ons actm g “ cover. This, Kit realized, 
was an honour, though a dangerous one. 

M L ^ 1 ftl | • 1 and various formations which had 

Rnh tfjf Ua ^£ m C0IT »hat before were discussed. Eventually, 

riie b occ^ion. P1 ?urth OUt H tbe ° n ? Whkh he thought most su ‘table for 
idea nmn+rUr dlscusslon ensued until every pilot had the 

p operly weighed up. They were to split into two flights, one on 
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each side of the Hurricane bombers, and push ahead as soon as they 
saw the target (before the Hurri-bombers could get there). 

It was a perfect spring day as the pilots went to dispersal by lorry. 
Which, by the way, was one of the last times they were able to do so! 
A few days later an Air Ministry Order came out to the effect that 
pilots were to be issued with bicycles on which to ride to and from 
Dispersal.! This was considered merely a bad joke at first. But later 
on, v/hen the pilots who were on Dawn Readiness found that they had 
to cycle through the rain to Dispersal, it ceased to be funny. The 
majority, of course, just went to bed at Dispersal the night before if 

only to avoid getting soaked. . . . Kit and the rest got into flying kit 

still discussing the scheme. Everyone was keyed up. After all, it was 

a low show, which was rather awkward as fighter opposition was to 
be expected. 


If the truth be known, Kit was feeling definitely windy. It was his 
first operational flight with the Squadron for several months, and he 
was not at all sure what the Squadron was likely to meet Bob 
Knollys’s parting words were: “If we run into a lot of flak, we have to 
bloody-well fly right through it and hope for the best." 

A moment later the Squadron took off, heading for Langle, where 
the rendezvous with the Hurri-bombers had been fixed. They were 

sflen I ce tIme, ^ headed ° Ut at deck Ievel 311(1 with complete 

Kit was further unnerved by a sea-gull which near-missed him. He 
only just managed to swerve over it. The sea-gull was exceedingly 
cheeky, and was within inches of damaging his prop. As the 
Squadron left the good old white cliffs behind, Kit felt a tight feeling 

himself ° maCh ' It S begmnin 6 • • • now it’s begun,’ he fhought tl 


fee? better 4hCy Sh0t al ° ng behind the Hurri-bombers, he started to 

f- a r 6 „ 8 0 t W T S i be ‘ nS led P erfect, y- and mad e an excellent landfall on the 
K'r L h ' S a C0l, P le of merchant vessels supposedly surrounded 

tack'e Fotfl^kSr 3 t0 “ gh P ro P osition for °ne squadron to 
tacic.e. For flak ships are a positive nest of machine-guns, pompoms 

cannon, and bofors; not as big as a coaster, but easily womESS 

ZonM ?° Sit i° n in <he C ° nVOy - 11 th '" four fl7k shipf o “e U 

Sirlo Hil d n ach COrner • If there are on, y two > they lie one on each 
f a °°' ia 1 l 'y- f° as to bring cross-fire to bear. Sometimes as Kit 

an p,!? 11 t0 d ’ thC ^ P f'" t the ' r ^ nS strai e ht to th e sky and’put up 

enormous curtain of hre. He also knew that the merchant vessels 

s";ps ribombers - and *“•»wit 

A. they approached the target, 685 saw with collective relief that 

685 worker, hke u„o man. Kit d.ved down, with Bob Knollys on 
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the port side and 100 yards ahead of him. He was thus in echelon 
to his starboard. The flak ships promptly opened fire, blazing away 
with everything they had. The sky was quickly full of bursting 
shells. Fortunately their aim was inaccurate, although 685 had not 
been able to come in from the eye of the sun. No doubt the Jerries 
had expected an attack from that quarter, and had missed 685 
because it was flying so very close to the deck. 

Kit expected any minute to hear a bump in his aircraft. There 
was, too, violent machine-gun fire from the merchant vessels, and he 
could see the red tracer floating up in the lazily deceptive manner 
which he had noticed in the past. Meantime, he was so busy getting 
his sights dead on the vessel and preventing his Spit, from skidding 
and thus causing his sights to read untrue, that he had not much time 
for anything else. Then, raising the reflected sight a little, as he had 
been told, he squirted for all he was worth. He could see his 
explosive bullets ripping the water just in front of the flak ship, then 
striking good and hearty on the vessel itself. Brilliant red flashes 
appeared on the ship two-thirds of the way down. 

At that moment he had a shocking experience. He had approached 
too close, and another Spit, came right across his sights. ... By now 
all 12 aircraft were milling around in a disconcertingly confined space, 
diving on the two flak ships. Everything dived at right angles; Kit 
himself was unable to pull away in time, did a very silly thing.’ He 
went straight over the top of the merchant vessel, flying as hard as 
possible. 


He missed the Hurri-bombers, who were coming in from the beam, 
by inches. As he did so he could see the Captain on the bridge trying 
to leap down the gangway. Kit got him before he could escape, and 
he collapsed like a sack. He was a big black-bearded man. (Linel) 
Pulling up as fast as possible, Kit now re-formed with the Hurri- 
bombers, as 685 had to take over close escort duties. Both flak ships 
were sinking; one a smoking inferno; the other on the starboard side 
careening over almost immediately, with the survivors of the crew 
jumping overboard in a wild effort to escape those 12 cannon and 24 
machine-guns all going flat out. The other two Spitfire squadrons 
were still milling over the debris, having hit both the merchant 
vessels. Altogether, Kit decided, it was a proper shambles. 

Two days later (at 10.40 a.m. to be precise) 685 took off to do a 
sweep over France. Wing Commander Gallard led the Squadron, 
Kit being number three. Flying low to Beachy Head, the Squadron 
ch ® b Awards Hardelot, crossing the coast at 20,000 feet. 
From there they headed for St. Omer. Having been hit over the 

oteasant^coinr° ver France ’ Kit decided that was a 
ButhThaHt! rn \ hat hls first sweep should take him back there. 

had hlooened' [' a \\° n thC j0b 1,1 hand instead of thinking what 

caughMike that %£? ^ ™ »« 

cau ght sight of 20 F.W.ipo’s out in front, flying 

roughly at the same height. The R.T. came to life: * 8 

Jerry ’" Said Bil1 Gallard, "and have a go.” 

rolW on ii, K g a < i )m ^ a i l - d . r made his attack - Kit ^w an F.W.190 
oiling on its back and diving to the ground. He did the same, and 
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followed down, so busy keeping his sights on the Hun that when he 
came out at 460 m.p.h. on the clock he was upside-down—a stupid 
thing to do. But as he had followed down almost vertically, he had 
to do another roll to keep the Hun in his sights before giving a short 
burst with his cannon fire. Streamers of black smoke poured from 
underneath, but Kit was determined to get himself a ‘confirmed’ on 
h!S first fighter sweep over France since his return to the Squadron. 
So he followed him all the way down to the ground, where a terrific 
explosion occurred. Pulling steeply up, so steeply that he nearly 
blacked out, he found himself all alone, and decided to make for the 
coast right on the deck. 

Five miles from the English Channel he saw five big grey German 
Army lorries with trailers, moving along the road—a road which, as 
Kit knew irom past experience, led towards Le Touquet. Getting 
them well and truly in his sights, he squirted. It was a beam attach 
but his cannon shells exploded in the cabin of the leading lorrv 
Crossing over at 0 feet, he swung round and saw that it was in flames.’ 
All the other lorries had stopped. In his exhilaration he came bellow¬ 
ing back at them, and let fly at the other four. Having observed the 
strikes on two of them, he continued his mad rush towards the New 
Golf-course A thousand yards ahead (with the wind slightly against 
him) he could see a tough-looking gun post with four or five Jerries 
t ‘ n £ around ' apparently playing cards near the 9th tee. They were 
° f J 0U /! e ’ but w,thout their stee] helmets. Suddenly 
the^n gh f S1 t g v, h 0 l him ’ Jum P ed U P’ ran - Three of them made for 

tet ffv I\ P t? S V he ° ther tW ° d ' Ved f ° r C0Ver ' At 5 ° yards’ range Kit 
Th^nV I'*?’ “ n WaS ,m P° ssible to get them all into his sights. 
The sand spurted up all around them, reminding him of a series of 

Sffton 5e Y‘" ) g ' ma , chine nee dles (just as it had reminded Tommy 

Srie werlhn n °l / XaCt y the ^ ame Sp0t 3 few month s before). All 
l h w, u> u b l! d ° ver ' 0ne of them doin S a kind of drunken cart- 

h?hsH n lf by What must have been Kit ’ s last bu,let - For he found 
he had no more ammunion left. 

WiT!? ent ° r tW ° later he was 0Ver the sea « 5 oin g back at deck 

Crokart ” l!Tf ar ° Und hi$ C ° ckpit with delight "Nice work, 
Crokart, he kept on saying to himself. ... 

was / er y near lv his undoing a week later. 685 was 

Urge of LrTf* °! bombers t0 ,his 

c u K A h - T. e flak started to come up as thev amroarhed 

Soon COaS hA ^‘ th the rCSt ° f his section . Kit weaved‘like helf 
Soon tfiey reached the target, and the Bostons pranged it As tht 

b and 20 

temporarily taken his place. ’ and he had 

Once again Bill Gallard spoke on the R T "nir .. . 

there. Pick one each and let 'em have it ” ° ,K " b ° yS ’ they re 

l± d h “ f in tin,., and the 
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squadron flying above, and tried to join them. But before he could 
do so he caught sight of another 15 F.W. 190’s diving on them. Kit 
realized that it was impossible to reach them in time, and also that 
they could not help him; so broke away to starboard. Whereupon 
the 15 Huns, instead of tackling the Squadron, suddenly decided to 
go for him personally. He was now at 10,000 feet, and the only 
clouds in sight were 5,000 feet below him. Owing to the hopeless 
odds against him, he decided to get his section home, using the clouds 

for this purpose. . ^ 

The Huns were now bellowing down, the range decreasing to 500 

yards 400 yards, 300 yards. Kit slammed his throttle shut, warned 
the section as he did so, whipped round in the tightest of tight turns, 
flat out, eased off the turn, saw where he was, and that the first of 
the F W ioo’s had overshot him and could not turn insiae him. He 
promptly shot after it in a steep turn, took a quick squirt, then saw 
to his horror the next pair streaking down after him. 

Turning to starboard in a tight turn which was even tighter than 
the previous one, he outmanoeuvred this pair only to find himself 
and his section completely surrounded by a whirling mass of F.W. 
jgo’s—15 of them to the four Spitfires. Steep turn after steep turn 
with his section, both this way and that, were of no avail. Suddenly 
he saw one Hun within 50 yards of his number four 
“Break away from him,” he yelled to his number three on the 

RT • “vet to the cloud below.” , 

Number three promptly broke away and dived into the cloud, and 

got safely home with number four. T , 

,Meantime Kit was most worried about his number two. The 
latter had never been out on a sweep before. He was a complete 
novice, and, as Kit could remember from his own first e *P en ^- 
must be feeling flabbergasted by the sudden manoeuvres and split 
Scond happenings all found him. Rene Ripple ort was a French 
Canadian fresh from an O.T.U., and had shown so little promise that 
he had been nicknamed Welwyn. (Ask any R.A.F. pi ot what this 
means.) So Kit did not dare lose track of him, and at the same time 
he did not feel much confidence in having him as his number two. 

It was°with a glow of appreciation that he l what .> marveh 

lously good show Ripplefort was putting up^ He stuck to h s tai 
like a leech faithful to him no matter what the odds were. But for 
the next two or three minutes Kit had no tune to thin* about him 
Sain Though he easily out-turned all the F.W.190 s except one 
the leader waf a brilliant pilot and stood off until Kit found himsJ 

in the unfortunate position of having one Hun atta . c . king / r °" J t ern 
one from each beam, one from each quarter, and three from» astern 
At this point he called up Bill Gallard desperately and said, and 

"Sm Giiard m he n arS e thT^essage but had noa^lejj 
thinking to himself: ‘I know the b-; hell extricate himsei 

Somehow.’ continued on home. if it 

Meanwhile, in face of the heavy attacks from1 all dtfect«ons K 
took a swift squirt at the F.W. 190 coming head on but: without 
having any time to see what happened to it. He then bro t 
doJSfjSrtas he felt bullets striking his aircraft. A sickening feeling 
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descended on him. It seemed certain that, despite all his experience 
St Omer was once again going to prove his bugbear and he was about 
to have it. At that moment he suddenly had a vision of Bervl “Bv 
God, they won’t get me!” he shouted, and became more detennined 
than ever to get away intact with his number two, if his number two 
was still with him. 

Looking back over his left shoulder he could see Ripplefort still 
there within io yards, literally faithful unto death, but with oil 
pouring from his oil-cooler in a thick black stream. Yes, there was 
Ripplefort, who had never been on a sweep before, who had never 
seen action before, faithful to the last atom. But a lucky bullet had 
struck his oil-cooler, and he was doomed never to see England again 

the RT f ° r h ° me; thCy VC g0t y0Uf oU - cooler ’” Kit shouted down 

Only then did Ripplefort leave Kit and try to make a getawav 
through the few clouds that were around. But it was a lovely fine 
da ^"~°. n 7 ab °“ t ^oths cumulus, and he never got back. 

Kit, left to himself and using all the cunning he knew in air fighting 
struck out for Calais with five Huns still hot on his tad. A biUowilfg 

JhrT h S > h d , gave b,m l rateful protection for a moment. Dodging 
.nnoth gh fi’ h tr dlVed f0r * he deck > came out n ear Calais, only to find 
fijJ. flve Huns awaitmg him. This really seemed the end He 
felt that, in spite of everything, in spite of all the Huns he had thrown 
off, Fate was finally against him. Once again Beryl aDDeared tn him 
m a kind of vision. Til be blowed if the^ get me/ hfthought 
But these five Huns made him realize that he could not possibly 
hope to get out over Calais without being shot down into the sea 7 

around in cl °uds, he tore up to Boulogne still with 

mmmssm 

It was a large towering cumulus cloud, and for on™ , 

going straight through, he went round the outside of i w °i 

by six of the F W 's AfiPr ♦ utsiae ot it, hotly pursued 

came across an F.W. dead in front of him wfth^ 16 d ° Ud he suddenl y 

fully .aid off the deflection to shoot « He 

the button about to give him a burst 7 h«* , ’ . had hls fin 8 er °n 

plainly see the pilot in the cockoit) 1 v, tf S ° ?° Se that he could 
from behiro cockpit), when he suddenly felt a thud 
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left inside the cloud, came out of the top, looked down, saw six 
F.W.I90 ’s chasing one another around another cumulus cloud in 
which they obviously thought he was still hiding. 

The coast was still io miles away, and Kit was in no position to 
beat it for home. It was just a case of so far and yet so near. For 
another large number of F.W. 190’s were climbing up after him, and 
he knew that if he ran for it, one of them would be sure to get him. 
So he pushed everything forward and climbed like hell into yet 
another layer of cloud about 4,000 feet above. As he went into its 
friendly protection he could see a Hun about 300 yards behind just 
beginning to open fire on him. 

The tracer was actually spurting out of the guns as he bellowed 
into the clouds just in time. A fraction of a second later he had come 
out of the top; for it was thin stuff—only 200 feet deep. Right in 
front of him was another F.W. 190, 400 yards away on the starboard 
quarter. Now it was a case of fox and geese, except that he was the 
goose surrounded by foxes. Kit took a quick squirt and thought that 
he had damaged it, but before he had made certain the other F.W.190 
which had kept on his tail all the time dived through the cloud onto 
him. Kit spun round, dodged through the cloud again, took the 
decision which saved his life. Instead of making for the French coast 
and home, as the Hun obviously expected, he actually turned inland 
towards St. Omer, climbing back into cloud as he did so. When he 
came out of it he found himself bang over St. Omer aerodrome itself, 
turned round, and to his intense relief found that he had shaken off 

his pursuers. . . 

Sighing deeply, he set course for home. Soon he was within 10 
miles of the French coast, but with only 20 gallons left in the tank. 
At that moment the layer of cloud came to an end, and so once more 
he had to face the unknown with clear sky all the way between him 
and the earth. He shoved the nose down and opened full out, until 
430 m.p.h. showed on the clock. He was right on the deck, going like 
hell. The ground whizzed by beneath him until it suddenly began to 
rise just as if there was a cliff in front of him. 

'At last I am over the bloody coast,' Kit breathed fervently to 
himself as he shot over the rise—only to find, to his horror, that it 
was not a cliff leading to the sea; it was just a hill. Another eight 
gruesome miles lay between him and the shore. 

Kit flew lower and lower still, skimming houses, roaring between 
trees, without even time to see whether there were any machine-gun 
nests ready to loose off at him. His one thought was to get over the 
French coast. Suddenly a row of houses on the beach loomed up in 
front—a sort of wooden machine-gun tower, just by the swimming- 
pool at Paris Plage. By this time he was feeling as murderous as Bob 
Knpllys about Huns, and did not care what he did. ‘That ruddy 
tower is a German ack-ack post, and the houses are bound to be full 
of Jerries,’ he said to himself, fingered the firing button on the control 
column, squirted viciously at the houses and the machine-gun nest 
as he fled overhead. 

He could now see the sea, sapphire blue, and he had never been so 
pleased to observe anything in his life. He had just endured 25 
minutes’ solid fighting with 15 of Goering’s crack pilots, and apparent- 
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ly had got away with it. Then, just as he was saying a slight prayer 
—still only 300 yards from the French coast—hundreds of tracer 
bullets whizzed past him on each side. It was the Huns along the 
beach firing at him. He zigzagged wildly from left to right. As he 
did so he noticed a bunch of half a dozen Huns 3,000 feet above him 
about a mile away on his port beam. It was too much. . . . 

He dived, still close to the sea, and prayed to heaven that they 
would not see him. For by this time he had only 13 gallons left. 
His prayer was answered. The Huns failed to see him. . . . Once 
again he rejoiced to see the white cliffs of Dover with the balloons 
floating above in stolid defiance; throttled right back, brought the 
weak mixture in, and cruised very slowly home. 

But the party was not yet over. 

As he went round the circuit he opened his hood and put the wheels 
down. To his horror, the warning horn blew—the warning horn 
which tells the fighter pilot that his wheels are not down. He looked 
at the green lights on the dash-board. They, too, were not on. Still 
the horn blew. But- 

‘I’m damned if I'll wreck this kite after what it has done for me,’ 
Kit thought to himself. In any event the indicators in the wings 
seemed to show that the wheels were down; so he called up the Ops. 
room on the R.T.: "Get the duty pilot to look at the wheels,” he 
requested as he flew over the watch office. 

A few seconds later the Ops. room informed him that the duty 
pilot was waiting. Kit thereupon lost height and flew low past the 
watch office, waggling his wings. At which the duty pilot fired off a 
green Very light to say that the wheels were O.K. (as far as he could 
see). Kit went round the circuit again, lowered his flaps, came in, 
and made his usual rather ropy landing. To his surprise the under¬ 
carriage did not collapse, and he taxied in with the warning horn still 
blowing in his ears. ... 

Mac and Bert were able to find only four bullets in the aircraft in 
spite of the whole adventure. One was in the fuselage, another in the 
starboard wing, and a couple in the port wing. Only one of them 
had done real damage. This was the one which had severed the 

electrical connection in his under-carriage and thus caused the horn 
to blow. 


As for Ripplefort, Kit had to report him as missing. The last he 
had heard of him was about five minutes after they had parted com¬ 
pany, and Ripplefort had let him know that he was running for home 
across the Channel at 0 feet. For about 10 days nothing was heard 
and he was already beginning to give up hope when he received a 
le.ter by Air Mail from Ripplefort, senior, asking what had happened 
Kd had no words to describe how magnificently he thought ’Welwyn 
had done. Fortunately the very next day word came through that 

rSkTJ VaS Ti ."'K and a pr,soner of war - Th “t made him (eel 
really good, and he began to agree with Bob Knollys that even if the 

a„ U „H f al ? f g0t ahfat-a'assmachine, they still did not always have the 

S the F | t0 y & f! that ° nce he had a machtae as good 

S Se m^h .0 ■ ’ ’ , d the latter )ust aa '“y to hack down 

On Kit’s n • vi f, t‘er sweep, 685 was nearly over Calais when they 
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were jumped by six F.W.^o’s diving down out of the sun, right 
through the squadron. Just before they came within range, Bill 
Gallard called out. “Here they are,” he rapped, “turn round.” 
685 turned fast, and Kit spun round with them. As he did so he saw 
an F.W.190 fallling in large pieces all over the sky. Having lost 
contact with the others in the shemozzle, he made for the coast, and 
was streaking along at about 10,000 feet—nearly over the middle of 
the Channel—when he saw 12 Huns. It was a fearful shock. They 
were in fours, squadron formation, in fact. One quartet dived 
straight at him. 

Kit, deciding to imitate the Dutchman who said that offence was 
the best method of defence, turned towards them, made a head-on 
attack. The F.W.’s turned, too. There followed a series of steep 
turns, diving turns, and climbing turns, with Kit doing his damnedest 
to get nearer to the English coast, but without success. One part of 
F.W.'s in perfect formation would dive down on him, overshoot, and 
climb again, while the next four made a concerted attack on him. 
Kit must have blacked out half a dozen times as he flung his aircraft 
around in aerobatics which he would never have dreamed of trying 
on a practice flight. There was no question of his shooting down any 
Hun. It was simply a question of escaping from them. Sweat was 
pouring off him—when suddenly the F.W.Z9o's gave it up as a bad 
*ob 

There were no friendly aircraft around so, in the temporary lull, 
Kit made for England. All of a sudden he saw just in front of him a 
F.W.190 diving from 15,000 feet on the port side, making for France. 
This was different. Kit did a steep turn and chased the Hun flat out. 
Catching him up slowly but surely, he was within 250 yards’ range in a 
stem chase, and had just given three short bursts, when, to his con¬ 
sternation, he saw tracer coming in from the port quarter. Another 
Spit, was going flat out after the F.W.190, and Kit, afraid of being 
hit by him, swung to the right, tried to come back in line astern, but 
black smoke was already pouring out of the Hun, which took a head¬ 
long dive into the sea and crashed in a gigantic fountain of water. 

Meantime the other Spit, had broken off, and Kit realized that it 
had Willie Marshall’s lettering. 

“Hullo, Willie,” he said on the R.T., “good show; keep with me. 
We’ll go back together.” , 

This was a wise suggestion, for there were several other F.W.109 s 
hanging around the sky; and off they went for home. Back at the 
aerodrome Willie told him that he had no idea of Kit’s presence. He 
was concentrating so hard on the Hun that it never occurred to him 
that another Spitfire was in the neighbourhood. 

On the very next morning Kit found himself detailed for an early 
sweep before breakfast to protect bombers near Treport. These were 
to attack a hutted camp. 685 took off at 6 a.m., flying low down to 
the rendezvous. Having picked up the bombers, they flew towards 
the French coast. It was very hazy, with no horizon, and therefore 
most nerve-racking. Two miles from Abbeville they crossed the 
coast and saw a bunch of F.W. 190’s just taking off from the aero¬ 
drome. Some of them were still putting their wheels up, and were 
less than 50 feet off the ground. 
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Within two seconds 685 had swept over them. Kit got one in his 
sights, gave a quick squirt, and the Hun rolled over on.his back, 
smoking. Meantime another Hun was firing at Kit from almost 
astern; his new number two (a Free Norwegian pilot) was firing on 
this Hun; a third Hun was firing at the Norwegian. At which exact 
moment Kit got a cannon shell on his hood from a fourth Hun, which 
was being shot up by a Spitfire in the other flight. It was, in fact, the 
properest dog fight that Kit could remember; everyone wheeling, 
diving, climbing, firing, peeling off, coming in to attack again. Con¬ 
fusion was added to the turmoil by any amount of anti-aircraft fire 
from the ground. It really was a terrific mix-up, but 685 had no 
casualties except for two Spits which collided on their return. 

Breakfast was scarcely over when another fighter sweep wa9 
scheduled. 685 flew low to the rendezvous, joined up with the 
Bostons, streaked over to Cape Gris Nez, turned right in the direction 
of Abbeville, came out north without any sign of Jerry. The squadron 
executed a big turn, when suddenly Bill Gallard spoke up on the R.T. 
“There are a couple of F.W.’s between us and the coast,” he warned 
“2,000 feet below.” 

Without more ado, 685 dived on them. Kit bellowed down, and 
to his discomfort discovered that 685 was up against 30 F.W.’s, not 
just two. The latter were merely decoys. Kit made a head-on attack 
at one. The joint speed of the two aircraft coming in opposite 
directions was terrific, and no wonder Kit could observe no result 
from his cannon, although he had a hunch that he had got a strike. 
To his delight, however, his number two promptly reported that the 
Hun had gone down in a vertical dive, with black smoke pouring 

Meantime, Bill Gallard was shot up by another Hun, but managed 
to get home. b 

Even now the day was not over. 685’s two sister squadrons were 

instructed to beat up some flak ships off Ostend, with 685 itself giving 

protection. I here was the usual scene. Willie Marshall, Kit’s Flight 

Commander, was hit by flak and wobbled violently. But Bill 
Gallard had seen it. 

'* I 2 u!1 ° that Spitfire,” he ordered on the R.T., “climb and bale 


vo'ict" tt’S 01 '" ““ W, " ie - not that Kit "Xognued hi. 

steereTaMur^ 11 GaUa - rd ° rdere I d the Sa - uadron *n line abreast, and 
craft while aSl Veepin 5 area behind Willie Marshall’s air- 

secopdTlate : W 1 Cr . W ' aS . deta, > ed to weave like hell overhead. Two 
ofthesea u- ? y T? ver V slow > ™de for the surface 

? t ^seemed homs^e n" ?tf 7 ,,- 4tchcd *. There was a patch of oil, and 

I * 

*aw L n « f 
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wangled his wings and flew towards Willie Marshall’s dinghy. After 
a Muple of turns the new pilot realized what it was all about, and two 
minutes later, to his intense relief, Kit saw the white wakes of two 
ah>sea-rescue launches streaking up. Only then did he make for 
home, landing at the nearest aerodrome. 

It was just as well he did so. He only had enough petrol for another 
two minutes’ flying. Altogether he had been in the air for 2 hours 
and 35 minutes. ^ 

Still the day was not over. 685 was ordered up at 4.30 p.m. to 
make a diversion for a squadron of bombers detailed for Dieppe. 
With the other Spits., Kit stooged over the Channel at 26,000 feet, 
saw nothing, came back after 1 hour 50 minutes. 

Willie Marshall having got seven days’ leave, Kit found himself in 
the proud position of leading the Squadron in his absence. 685’s job 
was to escort Bostons to Ostend. Having gone through the usual 
barrage of flak, the Squadron providing top cover drew ahead three 
minutes after leaving Ostend. This was due to poor visibility, and 
Kit did not notice it at the time. 

Within another two minutes, looking round the sky he saw a 
formation of F.W.190’s diving towards the bombers and escort. His 
R.T. and wireless had gone haywire; he could not warn the rest of 
the Squadron, and helplessly watched the latter flying along quite 
unaware of their peril. When the Huns were within 400 yards, Kit 
made a desperate resolve. He swung right round into them in a head- 
on attack. There were 12 of them, so he did not take particular aim 
at any individual machine. He just sprayed the lot as he snarled 
past. This broke up the attack beautifully, but Kit found himself 
10 miles behind the bombers and escort, with seven Huns to handle by 
himself. 

He fought them for four or five minutes, and then, when a F.W. 190 
was bang on his tail, was suddenly showered with glycol. "God! 
They’ve hit my radiator,” he ejaculated. And indeed there seemed 
no other reasonable explanation, and it looked as though he was sure 
to buy it—60 miles from the English coast and with no wireless to 
send out an S O S for the rescue boats to pick him up. Instantly he 
decided to dive out of the melee and get as near the English coast as 
possible, in the hopes that the motor launches would find him. 

So he pushed everything forward, tore down in a spiral dive from 
22 000 feet to 4,000 feet, pulled out, headed off in the direction of 
England at full bat, felt sure that he had shaken off all the Huns. He 
also felt sure that it would not be many minutes before his engines 

packed up. • 

Alter travelling for a whole minute at sea level he looked round 
over his shoulder and saw, to his dismay, that a lone Messerschmitt 
109F was following him and overhauling him rapidly. This was a 
particular shock because he had been told that this type of Hun 
could not overtake a Spitfire. 

Wondering desperately whether the Hun had company, and feeling 
certain that his engine was bound to cut out any minute because of ail 
the glycol in the cockpil, Kit decided that, if he had to come down 
into the sea, at least one Hun should follow him. So he closed the 
throttle, pushed the pitch into fully fine, swung into a hard, tight, 
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steep turn. The Messerschmitt tried to follow him round. (Kit 
began to out-turn him. The Hun did not like this, went into a sff;eep 
climb, tried to half-roll on him, found that he was too near the deck, 
changed his mind half-way down, and rolled out again. 

Kit, in the meantime, continued to climb in a steep turn, and by 
the time the Hun had finished his manoeuvre was dead behind him 
at 150 yards’ range right at sea level. He promptly fired a four- 
second burst of cannon and machine-gun fire, but to no effect. It 
could not have been more sickening. The range increased to 300 
yards, then his prudence was rewarded. In spite of derisive remarks 
from the rest of 685, he had fitted an antiquated ring and bead sight 
on to his machine in case his reflector sight ever failed. On this 
occasion it had done so, and, using his reserve sight he gave the Hun 
a two-second burst of cannon and machine-gun fire from dead astern, 
and saw with delight oil and muck and glycol pouring out of the Hun, 
pieces flying off, then one wing dropping. The M.E.F. went nearer 
and nearer to the sea, struck it with one wing-tip, did a kind of cart¬ 
wheel, made an almighty splash. The pilot did not get out. 

‘Well, that’s settled that bastard,’ Kit said to himself as he looked 
hurriedly round the sky for other enemy aircraft, saw none, and was 
amazed to find that his engine was still running quite sweetly. So 
throttling back he cruised along to a forward aerodrome, made a safe 
landing, taxied up to the petrol bowser. As the crew jumped up to 
the Spitfire to undo Kit’s straps and parachute he was full of 
curiosity. 

“How many holes in her, boys?” he inquired. 

The crew jumped off and had a look round the kite. The corporal 
returned. “No holes, sir," he said; “just a few rivets out of place on 
the starboard mainplane.” 

“Well, what the hell is all the glycol doing ?” asked Kit in astonish¬ 
ment. 

Nobody could find out, not even Kit, despite a thorough examina¬ 
tion. 

Before having a drink in the mess, Kit arranged for the station 
Maggie to take him back to Brindley. It was only there that he 
discovered the answer. 


It seems that just before his flight a new device had been fitted into 
the cockpit to prevent icing-up on the outside of the windscreen. 
This device was in the form of a small tank full of glycol situated in 
the cockpit. The cork had biown out of the tank during his violent 
manoeuvres in the dog fight, and had sprayed the cockpit. No won¬ 
der Kit had thought that the radiator had been hit! 

An uneventful week passed. Then Willie Marshall spoke casually 
to him in the mess. 

V/ell, Kit, he said, “I’m afraid that you are eoine; on a party 
with me this afternoon.” 


Kit’s mouth was full of steak. "Where to?” he mumbled. 
"Bolbec in Normandy,” was the reply; "better come to the 
Intelligence -own and have a look at the maps and photographs.” 

.7™* an 4a * er Willie and Kit taxied off. It was a terrible day, 
wi h low c\ j uo and heavy rain. As they flew down at deck level 
there was a*'-wind of almost gale force Willie had allowed a good 
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deal for it, but not enough. As they stooged into the Normandv 
coast, looking for trouble at 200 feet, they found that they were 
io miles off their course. Checking on this, they could see nede«*- 
tnans waving in the streets. Horses and cattle were tearing round 
the fields, but they were unable to locate the aerodrome which was 
their primary target. Instead, they found a railway station with a 
few goods vans and trucks on a siding. Willie dived promptly 
down, beat the place up; Kit zoomed down after him, gave it all he 


Pleased with this, they flew on for further game, taking a look 
both at Deauville and Trouville, when suddenly, glancing over to his 
left, Kit saw blue streaks whistling past and over his wing-tips A 
fraction of a second later a 109 v/ent by about 60 yards awav havin • 
overshot Kit but not Willie. ' 3 


“Look out, Willie, there’s one on your tail,” 
squirted at the Hun. 


Kit yelled, as he 


Willie pulled up in a climbing turn to the left, pursued by the Hun 
which in turn was followed by Kit, firing coolly. Suddenly the Hun’s 
fuselage sparkled in the sun with the cannon shell, and the machine 
flopped down in a vertical dive, with black smoke and muck pouring 
out of it just above the William the Conqueror Inn at Cabourg It 
was clearly out of control, but disappeared into cloud; and later Kit 
was only able to claim it as a damaged. 

Meantime, Kit and Willie kept on going—past mottled cattle 
copper beeches, chateaux and cornfields. All of a sudden they met 
a train with a large engine outside Caen. They were flying so low that 
Kit distinctly saw the engine-driver’s face come round the comer 
with a startled look. It was so funny that he took a film of him first, 
then fired. The cannon shells were bang into the middle of the boiler; 
the engine blew up sky high. 

Next, Willie saw a granary at Dives, and both had a prang at it 
until it went on fire. 


AH this time they were flying at roof-top level. In one garden at 
Villers a rather stout woman was carrying a bundle of washing to 
hang on the line when she looked up and saw them. She dropped the 
lot and fled for her life indoors. At that exact moment Kit just 
missed a telegraph pole which was higher than his right wing 
But the adventure was not yet over. Outside an enormous naval 
gun-post on the coast, four Huns were sun-bathing, stripped to the 
waist. This time it was Willie who took a photograph of them before 
they could scramble to their feet and try to dash into the shelter. 
They did not make it. Willie mowed down all four of them. . . . 

b u th p,lotS discussed the remarkable increase in 
On thT^rl FrenC i 1 PCOp * Wh ° had waved encouragingly to them. 

1 / nd ^7 n iust outside «« railway station, man, 
n . children had waved handkerchiefs and scarves. 

w of r 1° . owin £ Wednesday, 685 was returning from France by 

actm S as top Squadron in the wing and flying at 
9 . ™r° n ^ , Wa ^ k e * ow there was a layer of cloud; whereupon 

couple of F.W.190 s suddenly appeared on the scene chasing a lone 
pjtfire which was going hell-for-leather for home. Kit and the other 
cree bpitfires in his section dived down to investigate, while the rest 



of 685 orbited above. As Kit’s section were regaining height, they 
saw another Spitfire go spinning down and hit the sea with a tremend¬ 
ous splash. Two minutes later the pilot came floating down by 
parachute. Kit started to circle him and call up Ops. to say that the 
pilot was going down. 

Just as the latter hit the drink, Kit saw another Spitfire spinning 
down in flames. He looked up and saw yet another pilot coming 
down by parachute. Kit promptly stayed to get the fixes. A couple 
of Huns were whizzing round, but did not bother him. Meantime the 
second parachute hit the drink only zoo yards from the first one. 
The pilot climbed into his dinghy, waved his little red flag, started 
paddling over a calm blue sea to the first pilot. The latter, who started 
to paddle towards him, was a New Zealander, and (which was most 
uncommon among New Zealanders) had false teeth. These he lost 
in spewing out the sea water when he had first struck the drink, and 
was on a diet for weeks afterwards. For the rescue launches, guided 
by the fix which Kit had obtained, picked them both up and they 
were back in the mess within 24 hours. 

Next day there was a fighter sweep over France, and 685 ran into 
a number of Huns. Kit managed to get a couple of good squirts into 
one of them at 250 yards’ range, but, as he came out of the general 
mix-up, saw another diving below in the opposite direction. Turning 
over on his back and then on to'his tail, Kit nearly blacked out, but 
squirted three times more, saw the Hun's under-carriage drop out 
while the rest of the aircraft burst into flames. 


All this time Jan Tiarks, Kit’s Norwegian number two, stayed with 
him to watch his tail. They were now almost over Le Touquet 
Casino and were climbing for height, when they had the most 
unpleasant experience of seeing a number of F.W. 190’s sitting up 

above, ready to pounce on them. Down they went to the deck. As 

they did so two other Spitfires joined up for company’s sake. The 
four of them nearly flew over an enemy aerodrome, but swerved 

ro ’i n “..‘ t ! n t ' m 5‘ , Flak was being thrown up at them from all sides, 
and Kit decided that it was time to go. He opened the throttle wide 
out, headed over the coast. 


As he screamed along he suddenly caught sight of a big gun nos 1 
on the sand dunes to the right of the golf course. Thirty or fortz 
Jerries who were standing there opened up with rifles and machine 
guns. Kit was only 50 feet up. Pressing his switch, he dived straigh' 
at them, fired his cannon shells the whole time. These tore throuel 
the ranks of the Germans, hit the concrete emplacement full pitch 

il ° Ut ,°! S !f Then ’ b «*h!ess and exhilarated 

Kit knew that his aircraft had been hit. He felt a thud and a burnt 

Sritfi^h Hi 1 ® k e f P ,° d K d ° n hlS starboard quarter and rocked the 
nothing bad y ’ mg ra P ldl V- he Iook ^ over his shoulder, savi 


k ? ,? r *" dJ J ey . the tourers rushed out and Kit discovere 

andS*!” 6 Vk 1 Ct had p,erced the s P»tfire two inches from the oil-coole 
and the other one had struck just behind the cockpit 

sir healed'* ph ° t0grapher - “ Have used your camera agai, 
"Yes.” 
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fhe leading aircraftman took it off and Kit was delighted to find 
bt the whole scene of Germans firing at him and bemg knocked 

nU ™f anyLS does this, and even if he manages to get back, I'll damn 

«g P °n'» killing'Huns, never took 

unnecessaiyVisks. *In . sweep it U far better^ over and^annoy 

gsSr&i!= 

in a fortnight'lat in ^^.strafing, and, indeed other 

piiots remembered that Tuck, Locke, and Finucane were all lost m 

ground-strafing. ■ k was for one or two F.W.iqo's to dive 

Kit knew that the usu dron in the hop es that some poor 

down tn front of a Sp ^ whereupon the rest of the Huns 

stooge would dive down The ’ Huns - dive was always inland to 

Fran^sowaS n im po for the Spitfire below to have a 

proper chance of ns ^ caueht two or three days later. 

P Kit, in spite of aH 1 this ’f ro m Hurricanes. It 

Messerschmitt 109F s saw tw0 mac hines diving down in front 

was over Gravelines tha h f a f ract ion of an astonished 

of him, 400 yards ahead. Think ^ ^ gQ Then hfi suddenly 

second that they were H ’ itt ( It must be pointed out 

realized that they were ^serschmitts^ be the 

that there had been a dog tig Tiarks ^ with Klt .) u was 

squadron had split up, so th £ J - , t he res t 0 f them, Kit 

too late to follow them but lookup » r f ™ twQ of them were 
could see another four rea y Pj overs hot, however, and were 
diving at that moment. Th y front ‘I'll call your con- 

«*-»■ hai - 

"“youte" SfcS •» right," said Jan cheerfully on the 

R Ind, sure enough, Kit looked down and saw^o P—s 

opening up, then slowly sinking.into the t . amazed 

a^rt. Old hand though he time that Jan 

him From the moment of seeing the 109* 
called out, only 30 seconds had elapsed. ... 
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685’s next job was to help beat up a hutted camp at Etaples, the; 
Squadron being detailed as protection against fighters. Soon Kit 
found himself right down at o feet. Cattle stampeded right and left, 
and 300 yards inland the Jerries sent up any amount of light and 
medium anti-aircraft fire. 

“Pick up your target and turn left,” Bill Gallard ordered on the 
R.T. 


Both anti-flak squadrons followed suit, streaking inland. 

“Hullo! I’m hit and going home,” Bill Gallard called out 
suddenly. 

Following him, Kit glimpsed three tents with officers standing 
round them. He could distinguish their peculiar headgear, and gave 
them a good burst. The cannon shells promptly put the tents 
on fire. 

The R.T. spoke up again. Another pilot announced that he had 
been hit. Kit promptly ordered his section to fly line abreast. Sure 
enough, one Spitfire was travelling very low with another wheeling 
behind and above him. This was the Wing Co.’s Spitfire. 

Kit saw him ditch it in the sea. ... To his horror, just as it hit 
the water the nose went down a trifle, the machine stood on its back, 
sank like a stone. . . . Bob Knollys told all the Spitfires in his 
squadron to orbit. As they did so, Kit stared down, waiting and 
waiting, but in vain. The patch of oil looked quietly sinister. After 
10 minutes, a section of Bill Gallard’s squadron climbed up to report 
that Bill was in the sea, and that air-sea rescue boats should go out 
immediately. Still they waited. 

Suddenly, out of the eye of the sun, a formation of F.W. 190’s 
screamed down to attack the motor launches. A proper dog-fight 
ensued. Unfortunately, two of the F.W. 190's managed to get within 
range of the launches and shot them up. This was a most unusual 
thing to happen. Probably the Huns had been able to pick up the 
R.T. wavelength of the Spitfires and realized that some ace pilot was 
involved. That was the end of Bill Gallard. 

Two miles further on Kit saw a Spitfire pilot in the sea swimming 
towards two dinghies which had been dropped by other Spitfire pilots 
above him. Kit circled him twice but was peremptorily ordered to 
return. He never discovered the identity of the solitary 
swimmer. 


As spring grew into summer, life became more hectic. Technically 

the pilots were working in four shifts—from dawn till 8 a.m.: from 

8 a.m. till I p.m.; from 1 p.m. till 6 p.m.; and from 6 p.m. till dusk. 

But even those pilots who were at dawn readiness seldom went to bed 

earl.er than usual. After all, the local pubs closed at 10.30 p m • the 

cinemas ended still earlier, and even" drink on the statin' was 
unobtainable after n p.m. 

a 55 a ne a Xt ,0b was , a mo5( l uito r ^d. For these low-flying sorties 

shnnt y y a? 3 WayS ChOSen - Usuall y tw0 aircraf t go out to 
t r- nd normall y fl, s ht commanders and above 

tha f ° *?;* the avera S e flight commander's attitude was 

enough for' ’ '"n "“V?" n0t *? od en ° Ugh for them in was not SOOd 

slowlyM ' ' ih i T 5 e P 5° Cedu,e was <“<* to start flying as 
iowly as ..iible mo rder to conserve petrol, then sneak in to the 
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French coast below cloud and try to find the target. Bruges Dock¬ 
yards, with a factory outside Ostende as a secondary target, was a 
regular job. On one occasion Kit, having been told that there would 
be no wind, arrived at Ostende instead of Knocke, realized what he 
had done, made straight for the coast. The guns started firing when 
he was still over the club house. Then he caught sight of the gun 
posts on the dunes. Singling out one of them, he snarled down, 
closed from 500 yards to 20 yards, squirted like blazes. All kinds of 
tracer was being pumped up at him. Suddenly he saw the Jerries 
running away and then collapsing from the stream of canon shells and 
machine-gun bullets which he was loosing off. 

Tearing over the dunes at Ostende, and turning left at breakneck 
speed, he found himself over the aerodrome, and shot up the petrol 
tanks, two hangars, the dispersal huts, and gun post. Next found 
himself over a railway junction, fired at a number of goods wagons, 
sped out to sea, did not look back until he was 10 miles off the 

C °On’the following Friday 685 had a real party, destroying two F.W. 
100’s definitely, and probably destroying two more. Kit was lucky 
and got one 'confirmed’ himself. Once again the Squadron was over 
St Omer, and, without warning, a Hun darted out of a cloud below, 
followed by seven others. Bob Knollys gave the order to attack, 
Kit picked an F.W. 190 for himself, and was just going to attack when 
another pilot muscled in and shot the Hun down. 

“Get to hell out of it,” Kit yelled. 

But it was too late. He had to find another, and caught one just 
dodging into a cloud. Kit gave him cannon and machine-guns for 
three seconds. The Hun promptly went on fire, but Kit was not 
allowed to chase him, as Bob Knollys had just shouted on the R.T. 
that no one was to go below cloud. Not that Kit minded, because 
when an enemy aircraft goes on fire it is classed as ‘destroyed’. 

The same afternoon the Squadron, which was being worked pretty 
hard was sent out on a shipping reconnaissance. Flying at 6,000 feet, 
Kit saw a vessel which looked like a fishing boat in the distance. As 
Kit went down with the others, all waving to it, there was a sudden 
series of flashes, and Bob Knollys realized that it was an armed mine- 

“Form up and go for it,” he ordered on the R.T. He himself made 
the first attack, spraying the decks with machine-gun fire. There 
were six Bofors guns and eight machine-guns firing at 685. The 
Squadron silenced them all and left the helmsman hanging dead 
over the wheel. Two or three of the crew jumped into the water. The 
rest lay where they fell. 

In the meantime Kit had taken such evasive action that when the 
Bofors opened on him he broke his turn-bank needle. As for the 
mine-sweeper, it looked like the Marie Celeste , and was listing 

heavily to port. ... . . * 

When Kit first left his O.T.U. he found that superstitions were lew 
and far between in the R.A.F.; but as the war continued they began 
to spread in spite of official efforts to stop them. Bob Knollys, tor 
example, always carried a rabbit’s foot, and his wife s scarf wrapp 
round his neck, on operations. He also refused to light the ir 
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cigarette irom the same match. He felt so certain that he would be 
shot down if he disdained any of his superstitions that he probably 
would have been. 

Slowly, but surely, various superstitions became prevalent. To fly 
with another pilot’s parachute pack was considered to court disaster. 
Pilots also took a dim view of leave being unexpectedly granted when 
they were engaged on operational flying. They felt the chances were 
that they would be written off before they had enjoyed their seven 
days’ leave. Several believed that markings such as swastikas to 
correspond with the number of Huns shot down were unlucky. 

Several of the pilots at Brindley kept dogs. Few of them had read 
the classics with any care, and so the superstitions that arose about 
their pets’ reactions to human life were of their own making. But 
pilots frequently felt anxious about the immediate future if their 
wire-haired terriers or dachshunds behaved queerly. 

Meantime the folk-lore about the Gremlins (see The Thin Blue Line) 
continued to grow. Even the Air Ministry took official though 
humorous cognizance of these mythical creatures. Some Gremlins, 
it was suggested, possessed the faculty of sitting motionless on the 
wings of aircraft until it was close to the British coast. They would 
then slide down the beam, reach the aerodrome ahead of the aircraft 
and jerk the runway from under its wheels, the pilot being unable 
to tell whether he was on his course or his elbow. ‘Gremlins have also 
been known to incite seagulls to attack aircraft, sometimes with seri¬ 
ous consequences to the latter, and always to the former. It is pro¬ 
bably not too much to say,' said the writer of this report, ‘that when¬ 
ever a seagull does attack an aircraft, a Gremlin is at the bottom of it. 
In this form of indirect attack the gremlin sits cross-legged between 
the seagull’s wings until a collision becomes inevitable. Whereupon 
it abandons seagull, gains cloud cover, and, chuckling throatily, sets 
course for base. 

'All pilots are advised to keep a sharp look-out for seagulls 
suspected of having Gremlins.’ 

The author of this treatise on what is really the 1942 version of 
the mediaeval goblins points out that it is most important that a pilot 
must not see Gremlins before he is airborne. In fact, he should never 
be allowed to enter his aircraft in a Gremlined condition. ‘This con¬ 
dition generally passes off in about twenty-four hours, and the next 
day he will probably not see any Gremlins at all and its results will be 
perfect,’ the report continued. 

There was even a poem about Gremlins circulated in the mess 
Here it is: 


When you’re seven miles up in the heavens 
(That's a hell of a lonely spot), 

And it's fifty degrees below zero, 

Which isn’t exactly hot, 

When you’re frozen blue like your Spitfire 
And you're scared a Mosquito pink 
When you’re thousands of miles from nowhere 
And there's nothing below but the drink— 
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It’s then you will see the Gremlins, 

Green and gamboge and gold. 

Male and female and neuter, 

Gremlins both young and old. 

It’s no good trying to dodge them, 

The lessons you learnt on the Link 

Won’t help you evade a Gremlin 

Though you boost and you dive and you jink. 

White ones will wiggle your wingtips, 

Male ones will muddle your maps, 

Green ones will guzzle your Glycol, 

Females will flutter your flaps. 

Pink ones will perch on your perspex, 

And dance pirouettes on your prop; 

There’s a spherical middle-aged Gremlin 
. Who’ll spin on your stick like a top. 

They’ll freeze up your camera shutters, 

They’ll bite through your aileron wires, 

They’ll bend and they’ll break and they’ll batter, 
They’ll insert toasting-forks in your tyres. 

Kit was now due for another 48 hours’ leave, and went to the 
Moulin Blanc (which happened to be celebrating some anniversary 
or other). After the show a dance was held on the tiny stage. Fifty 
or sixty R.A.F. pilots were present, together with a number of naval 
officers on leave. As Kit danced round the floor with Judy (for Beryl 
was out of London) things took on a brighter aspect. 

Down at Brindley life seemed pretty grim, and many of the pilots, 
including Kit, felt that people in London did not realize that there 
was a war on. All they did was to read in the newspapers that two 
or three hundred fighter aircraft had made a sweep over Northern 
France or parts of Belgium. They had known nothing since the blitz 
about battle, murder, sudden death. 

In this occasion Kit decided that it was just as well. The bar 
flowed freely, and Kit started to get his sense of proportion back 
again. But the precious 48 hours’ leave passed all too quickly, and 
he soon found himself back on the Station, just in time for 
a low-level attack on an aerodrome at which a number of Ju.88’s 
engaged on mine-laying duties in the Western shipping lanes were 
reported. 

685 was cruising, well throttled back to conserve petrol, at about 
50 feet over the sea. It was an extremely fine day with very little 
cloud. And once again, as the coast of England disappeared behind 
them, so did practically all other forms of life. Even the seagulls 
were absent on this occasion, though Kit twice saw a school of por¬ 
poises jumping around. After 15 minutes’ concentrated course flying 
at low level the effect was almost hypnotic, and Kit had plenty of 
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time for thought about the night before. After another 15 minutes 
the coast of France appeared as a long, low, shapeless smudge on the 
horizon, the first discernible feature being a lighthouse. 

The Squadron was now approaching the coast very rapidly, and 
the formation tightened up. The coastline along here was dotted 
with a mass of small islands, mainly composed of rock and sand, 
which did not make things easier for Bob Knollys to identify his 
position. As the Squadron streaked over these islands and the beach 
at 0 feet, the Frenchmen both on the shore and in the large number 
of small sailing boats which dotted the Channel waved quite fran¬ 
tically. Not that Bob had much time to study this, and he noted it only 
subconsciously. He was looking for a very small river which he 
knew from his map led straight to the target. The low, undulating 
terrain thickly covered with young firs seemed particuarly feature¬ 
less, and he had almost made up his mind that he had lost himself 
and was going to make a complete mess of the whole show, when the 
river suddenly appeared—just a narrow, winding, muddy stream 
beneath very steep banks. 

Bob turned left, followed by the Squadron, keeping down beneath 
the banks and knowing that they would be on their target within less 
than a minute. The aerodrome was on the north bank of the stream 
almost immediately opposite a small town. Rounding a bend of the 
river, Bob saw it with its tall church steeple. The houses and cot¬ 
tages were all white. There was no sign of life anywhere. Everything 
seemed pretty peaceful. 

Led by Bob, 685 turned sharply to the left towards the dispersal 
points on the west side of the aerodrome, had no difficulty in picking 
out the large twin-engined Ju.88's which were scattered around. 
685 was flying at about 400 feet, and had started a shallow dive when 
Kit saw immediately in front of him two Ju.88’s parked very close 
together. He took a bead on the first one and opened fire. 

There seemed to be a split second’s lag before he saw his shells 
burst on the fuselage and wings. Almost immediately there was a 
shocking explosion between the starboard engine and the fuselage. 
He quickly shifted his sights on to the second machine and this went 
up in flames just like the other one. He noticed two or three other 
machines scattered about, and just as he was selecting one he saw Jan 
1 iarks carry out an attack. The lines of tracer darted in and around 
the third machine, and the Spitfire passed over the top, having 
effected no visible damage. 

Kit thought he must have missed it completely, but suddenly the 
aircraft began smoking fiercely, and in an instant the engine was 
covered in flames. Simultaneously, a burst of flak appeared some 
hundreds of feet above and well to one side. The Huns had been 
caught with their pants down. 685 re-lormed and headed out to sea, 
and the air was full of whcops of delight from the pilots. 

The next two or three days provided the usual round of squash 
rackets, practice interception, cricket, corned-beef fritters, drogues, 
and swims in the local mill stream. This was followed by several 
uneventful sweeps. Then colour was provided by a leading British 

Sne^h mp3 f n> '^ 1 “ Ch « arnV f1 ° n the 5cene t0 t3ke operational ‘shots’, 
peeches, taxi-mg off, and landings were duly screened. The pilots 
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happily smoked the ‘prop’ cigars and cigarettes. The continuity girl 
was attractive, and everything was going famously when Willie 
Marshall returned from a reconnaissance with the news that there 
were two mine-sweepers off Cherbourg. 

The Ops.’ telephone at Dispersal rang feverishly. Nothing, of 
course, could be told to the film unit, which was more pained than 
interested when four Spitfires roared off to escort four pannon- 
Hurricanes to the target. .Kit led the Spits. The moment they 
appeared on the scene the Hurricanes went to port and the Spits 
broke to starboard. One of the flak ships promptly turned at right 
angles to the other, presenting a somewhat difficult target. The 
Hurricanes went in first and proceeded to put the second flak ship 
on fire. Kit attacked, followed by Jan Tiarks, whose Spitfire 
received a direct hit and went straight into the water, only 30 yards 
from the flak ship. Kit himself, coming in very low, felt a slight jar, 

blew the bridge up, nearly hit the mast. 

As he flew back he found that one panel was missing off the port 
main plane, and that the pitot head had been shot off. This meant 

that he had no air-speed indicator. 

“Hullo, Blue 3,” he called urgently on the R.T., my air-speed 

indicator is U/S. Please bring me in.” , . , , , 

Blue 3 duly complied, and as Kit c-yne in he pulled the stick back 
to flatten out. Whereupon it jammed solid. Luckily he had made a 
good approach and, though he bumped heavily on the ground, he had 
everything under control and was able to taxi back to Dispersal, 
where the film unit was waiting impatiently to start again 

Emerging from the Spit., Kit looked at his elevator saw that it was 
cut almost in half, and that a cannon shell which had penetrated his 
port wing had exploded one of his machine-gun container tanks, the 
aileron had to be removed. 

The film director promptly altered the script to suit the 

occasion. _ .. 

685’s next target was St. Omer, escorting Bostons to the gram 

elevators. These did their run over the target, and there was no 

trouble at all. Fifteen miles from the coast Kit’s number three 

“They’re coming down at 6 o’clock behind us, he yelped. 

Now if you say '6 o’clock’ to a fighter pilot, he will start weaving, 
even if’ he is on a bicycle or in a motor-car. So ring twitter was 
immediately perceptible. Three minutes later someone called 

UP ‘Tve been hit,” he said on the R.T., "my starboard aileron is shot 
off; I’ve got a bullet in my arm, and cannon shells in the 

1 ‘ 1 9 V 

C “Is that you, Willie?” Kit asked, thinking that he recognized the 
voice. 

“Yes. But I’m going to try and make it.” 

The Squadron carried on. 

Willie spoke up again: . 

“I’m 3 000 feet over the sea, he said quietly. 

Kit promptly took his section back down to sea-level behind him, 
saw a splash in the sea, thought it was Willie, orbited. 
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An F.W.190 suddenly appeared on the port beam at this 
juncture. 

Kit did a steep turn to the right, got on its tail, gave a three-seconds 
burst, saw no result. He was just about to fire again when explosive 
shells shot past his cockpit. 

"Crockart, you silly-, what-you are! You didn't look 

back,” Kit apostrophized himself. 

It was more than obvious that another F.W.190 was on his tail, 
so he did a steep turn to the north, pushed everything forward. Two 
minutes’ frantic flying and jinking ensued. Then, deciding that he 
had escaped, Kit throttled back. He was still only 50 feet above the 
sea. He was now all on his own, and looked back for a final check-up. 
To his horror he saw an F.W.190 only 70 yards behind him, just 
about to open fire. It did. Kit pushed the stick right forward and 
then hard back into his stomach, so hard that it really hurt. Now he 
pulled violently up, saw the tracer from the Hun’s guns hitting the 
water just underneath. There were splashes and baby fountains. 
Simultaneously, the airscrew of his Spitfire touched water and, 
looking back, he could see confused swirls like the trail of a motor 
gunboat travelling at speed. Again Kit addressed himself: 

‘You silly-he said to himself. 'But you are going bloody well 

to get back. Why be shot down in the Channel when there is all that 
beer to be drunk at Brindley?’ 

Then he thought of Beryl, and was still more determined to get 
away. At last, after a series of genuinely vicious manoeuvres, the 
Hun turned it up, and Kit came out over Dungeness steering by the 
sun, his compass having gone hay-wire. He had not had a single shot 
at the F.W.190. ... 


At Manston he landed, and had a cup of tea while his kite was 
refuelled and re-armed. No damage had been done to it, and he was 
able to Bradshaw his way back to Brindley. . . . 

Now came the intensive preparation for Dieppe. 685 was told the 
day before, and everyone went to bed early, being due to start before 
daylight. Led by Willie Marshall, they took off in the dark with their 
navigation lights on, and, what’s more, kept them on until after the 
English coast had been crossed. It was not until they could see the 
gun flashes and fires on the ground that they put them out. 

Drawing closer, Kit could see our bombers attacking the gun 
positions, and the smoke screens being laid by our aircraft. It was 
still very dark, but landing craft were just visible by the light of 
tracer coming from the east and west of the beach. Kit knew that 
the Commandos were landing, and from the spasmodic nature of the 
German's fire, the latter seemed to have been taken unawares. 

As it grew light some F.W.ipo’s came up. Even the F.W.mo’s 
did not seem to know much about what was going on, and did not 
stay to find out. In fact, they were in a great hurry to get back. 

At daybreak Kit could see a little of what was going on below, but 
from his height :t was hard to weigh it all up. The German’s return 
hre was growing less, and the only casualty Kit saw was a direct hit 
on an assai.it bar^e from a shore battery. 

half 1 a . n , s , h ° rta S e of P^rol compelled 685 to return, but, 
having quick / refuelled and re-armed, the Squadron went back a 
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second time just as the German bombers were coming out to bomb 
our concentration of ships. These were properly plastered, and most 
of them jettisoned their bombs. Those that tried to press the attack 
were either shot down by the British anti-aircraft fire or were shot 
down by 685. Kit got a 'damaged'. 

Once again 685 returned for refuelling and re-arming, and started 
off as escort to Flying Fortresses, whose job was to bomb the aero¬ 
drome at Abbeville. There were no German fighters in sight. There 
was very little flak, and Kit found it fascinating to watch the 
Fortresses make their bombing run and the bombs dropping. 
Abbeville aerodrome seemed to 'take off’ itself. The American 1 
bombing was incredibly accurate, and 15 minutes later the Germans 
put out a broadcast to the effect that no aircraft were to land at 
Abbeville in any circumstances. Twenty-four Fortresses took part, 
and 685 brought them all back. 

But the day was not yet over. Having landed at its base, 685 
took off immediately with the rest of the Wing for Dieppe, where 
they saw three Dornier 217’s right over the town. 685, accom¬ 
panied by its sister squadron, went down to engage them. Kit was 
lucky enough to get immediately behind one, and simply blew the 
hell out of it. It crashed in flames four miles south-east of 


Dieppe. 

During all this, six F.W.iqo's came hurtling through the top 
squadron, but, for some unknown reason, did not fire at anybody. 
Perhaps they did not know what they weie going down for, and 
certainly 685 paid no attention to them. Once again 685 was 
running short of petrol and ammunition, returned to base for 30 
minutes’ rest, went out again to cover the patrol, and found a lot of 
German aircraft. These were flying around singly, but seemed to 
have no definite plan of defence. There were bombers, too. But 
these carried out no organized strafing of the convoy. In fact, the 
scattered bombing was, as far as Kit could see, very poor. The 
bombers seemed to drop their eggs at least a mile away from the 


The only attack made on 685 this time was by a single F.W.190 
which turned on Willie Marshall as the Squadron was circling over 
a pilot who was in the sea. Willie Marshall promptly shot it down. 
Eventually 685 chased the bombers through the cloud, but though 
unable to claim anything, prevented the Huns from approaching 

the boats. t , . . « 

The long day was not yet over. The last patrol was just on 
Beachy Head at night. By this time the Huns were sending over 
single bombers and fighters, and, judging by the ack-ack, the 
British ships were well able to look after themselves. Willie 
Marshall, hov/ever, was determined to have a fight, and 685 engaged 
two bombers, probably destroying one and damaging another. 
Two or three others flew off in a shaky fashion, but there was too 
much cloud and rain to see precisely what damage had been done 

to them. „ .. .. 

So ended a dramatic day. The Wing had flown magnificent y, 
and though it had lost three pilots and five aircraft, it had e 
supreme satisfaction of definitely destroying ten Jerries, pro a y 
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destroying another, and damaging at least twelve. As someone 
said in an Empire broadcast about the Dieppe show, there was not 
a single moment during the operation when there was not at least 
one Wing over the ships. The fighter cover was magnificent. . . . 


REPORT ON HENRY IRELAND 

AS HENRY IRELAND HAD BEEN WARNED WHEN HE FIRST WENT 
to Flying Fortresses, the strain of stratospheric flying became 
cumulative. He was beginning to suffer a good deal from pains 
in the eyes, and if he had asked the Station Medical Officer, he 
would have learnt that he was starting chronic sinus trouble. 
Actually, he did not do so; but no doubt the M.O. had guessed it 
and passed on the information to Wing Commander Dexter. 

So it was that after breakfast one day the latter turned to Henry: 
“You’re off. You’re through. You’ve had it, old boy,” he said 
with quiet emphasis. 

Henry realized exactly what he meant— that he was to go for an 
operational rest. What is more, he knew that he was due for one. 
But for some reason or another he felt sore. 

“Listen," he said, vaguely realizing that he was shooting a line, 
“I am only just starting. Why the hell should you take me off 
just when I’m getting my hand in?” 

“You can do far more good by producing five pilots a month 
than by doing half a dozen trips yourself.” 

‘‘I’ve heard of that before." 

"Maybe.” 

“Well, where am I going?” 

“I don't know—some O.T.U. somewhere.” 

“Can I go to night fighters?” 

“No, you certainly can't. I’ve told you, you’re going to an 

O.T.U.“ 

Wing Commander Dexter knew the form. He was quite unim¬ 
pressed by Henry’s oaths and diatribes about Group which he 
uttered to all and sundry. 

“As long as you want me, you hang on to me,” Henry continued, 
addressing his remarks to no one in particular. “As soon as you 
don’t think I'll be much use, you sling me off to an O.T.U." 

1 Hat afternoon Wing Commander Dexter spoke to Group about 
Henry. 

Group said: “He used to fly Wellingtons, didn’t he? In that 
case he had better go to Nether Walton.” 

Wing Commander Dexter suggested politely that it seemed 
rather a waste of time for Henry to go back to two engines when he 
had been flying Fortresses, especially in view of the demand for 
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pilots for four-engined aircraft. Whereupon the Wing Commander 
(Posting) thought again. 

He said: “That’s true, but of course there’s no O.T.U. for For¬ 
tresses in this country.” 

“Yes, but aren’t they short of instructors in Halifax Conversion ? 

“Right! That’s an idea. I’ll check on it, and get on to Com¬ 
mand and ring you back. Meantime send him on leave, pending 

posting^s duly convey ed to Henry. He could not be more 
sorry to be parted from Derek Guinness, Max Woods, Alf, and the 
rest of J for Johnnie, especially as there were remarks that the 
Squadron was due to go out to the Middle East. But it was no 
good kicking against the pricks, and after a considerably wet 
evening he checked out. 

Pleasance Pleasanton had gone long ago to Washington as 
an assistant to the P.R.O. out there. Judy was out of tie Moulin 
Blanc edition, and was taking a holiday somewhere down in Devon¬ 
shire. He thought of telephoning Beryl, but decided against it, 
having heard rumours that Kit Crokart had more or less monopolized 

^Finding London both crowded and expensive, Henry travelled 
up to Harlech in North Wales. It was hard at first to relax, but he 
succeeded in doing so. He discovered, pleasantly enough, that 
there were a number of small farms in the hills behind Harlech 
where less than a dozen hens were kept, and he was able to have an 
act< x for his tea almost every afternoon. He also pohshed up his 
golf, which had sadly deteriorated since the war. Caddies were 
comparatively scarce, but so were the golfers- !t 1S true that 
there was not much to do in the evening; but he played a certain 
amount of mild bridge, which passed the time away Finally, he 
found himself in the North of England (after a villainous cross¬ 
country train journey) all set for his instructors course on 

The Chief Instructor had the D.S.O. and D.F.C., and was writing 
a book on his experiences during his operational rest. Not that it 
was much of a rest (except from flak), as Henry soon discovered 
He had to get up at 4 a.m. to be at his aircraft by 5.30 a.m. and 
take off at 6 a.m. On the morning after his arrival he was pushed 

into the cockpit of the Halifax. _ . 

“Right,” his instructor said briskly. The first thing we re 
going to do is to get the cockpit drill straight. We’ll start from the 
right, thereby using a system so that you are not going to forget 
anything. The first thing we see is the brake pressure. 1 hese are 
heavy aeroplanes, and if we land without brake pressure, we ve not 
a hope in hell of pulling up.” 

Henry smiled twice over; partly because it reminded mm so 
much of his cockpit drill in the early days, and partly because t ie 
instructor was so ready with his patter that he had failed to a ter 
it, although he knew that Henry had any amount of operationa 
experience with Flying Fortresses. The truth was that the majori y 
of pupils at Nether Walton had come from Wellingtons or Whi ey , 
and so four-engined aircraft were new to them. 

a 
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“The brake pressure is 300 lb. per square inch. The absolute 
emergency is 150 lb. per square inch. In point of fact, we never 
take off unless there is at least 180 lb. and we are certain that the 
pressure is building up. That’s the first thing to check. Then we 
come to the bomb doors. We look at these three indicators—one 
red, one blue and one green—and make certain that they are off; 
indicating that the bomb doors are not fully open. We then wait 
ten seconds at least, to ensure the bomb doors are fully closed. 
Now about take-off drill. We turn on to the runway and get our¬ 
selves facing into the wind. We taxi forward just sufficiently to 
straighten the tail wheel, clamp the brakes, engage the gyro, ask the 
engineer if it is all clear behind, and then take off. Open the 
throttle firmly but evenly, stick well forward, keeping on track. 
At 2/3rds throttle, release the brake and apply hard right rudder. 
The aircraft has a tendency to swing to port. If you can’t hold it 
on the rudder, check it by gentle application of the brake. As soon 
as the tail comes up, you will have complete control of the rudders. 
Therefore, at all costs, get the tail up as soon as you can. To do 
this you'll find that you will have to push very hard on the stick. 
When you're running straight down the runway, keep the rudder 
central, and at 95 m.p.h. pull hard off the deck. As soon as you 
are clear, wheels up, speed 120 m.p.h., throttle back to plus 6, 300 
feet, flaps up, reduce revs. 26 hundred.’’ 

Henry spent fourteen days with his instructor. In the meantime, 
although he was not operational, he drew a leather strip from the 
stores and had his name inked on to it to distinguish him from other 
pilots. This he wore over the right breast pocket parallel with his 
wings. A steel whistle with a key-ring attachment was also issued, 
to wear on the collar hook. The object was clear—if he were shot 
down into the sea, he would be able to whistle for help. It looked 
rather Boy Scout-like, but what did that matter? 

The time had now arrived for him to start instructing—himself. 
Two pupils with their crews were detailed to him, and he found 
himself busy explaining to them that a Halifax was apt to swing 
on the take-off. It so happens that there is only one brake control 
—and this on the control column—in a Halifax. Pilot Officer Prune, 
in spite of Henry’s instructions, swung the Halifax violently off the 
concrete runway as he opened up to take off. As the aircraft shot 
violently to port, Henry spoke up: "A touch of brake," he said 
quietly. 

Pilot Officer Prune slammed on lull brake and hard opposite 
rudder. The unfortunate Halifax swung rapidly through 90 
degrees to starboard, while Henry, putting all his weight on the 
port rudder, pushed like mad against his pupil. 

“For goodness' sake let go of the brake,” he yelled. 

But Prune, frightened to death, had clamped the brake as hard 
as possible and started to pedal the rudder like a bicycle. 

Henry cursed volubly. All he could do was to hit Pilot Officer 
Prune’s right hand sharply on the knuckles to make him let go. 
He then throttled back and held on to everything, fetching up in 
the opposite direction, and with both wheels of the Halifax up to 
'heir axles in mud 
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“Listen,” he said furiously, splitting infinitives, “you’re here to 
learn how to fly, not to bloody well dance. What d’you think 
you’re doing—a dashed Viennese waltz? What’s your name? 
Rudolf Valentino?” 

The rest of the day was spent in getting the Halifax out of the 
mud. . . . 

Two or three days later Henry took Prune up in the air for instru¬ 
ment flying. His head was buried in the cockpit as he stared at the 
dials, when Henry decided to test him. 

"Look at that aeroplane,” he ordered. 

As he did so he turned the petrol off, thus causing one of the 
outer engines to cut. The result of this, of course, was that the 
Halifax developed a violent swing. P/O Prune was oblivious to 
the actual cause and effect. 

"Will you take your feet off the rudder, sir?” he pleaded "I 
was coping very well until you mucked me up by putting vour 
feet on the rudder bar. ...” y 

P/O Prune soon became the bane of Henry’s life. His next 
performance was when the Halifax was coming in to land. He 

seemed to think that a Halifax was exactly the same as a 
Whitley. 

"Look out,” Henry warned him, "you’re going straight into the 
ground. 

P/O Prune took no action, and the Halifax was barely three feet 
off mother earth when Henry seized the stick and pulled for all he 
was worth. 

"What did you do that for, sir?” P/O Prune enquired. "I was 
just going to hold the stick back." 

“Like hell you were." 

The same afternoon they were again coming in to land. Once 
more Henry warned him. Prune was perfectly confident. 

I undoing ” tage ’ ^ ” hC Sa ‘ d pom P° usl y- “* exactly what 

A moment later he flew the Halifax straight into the ground. 
There was a terrible crunch, the Halifax bounced twenty feet into 

Jiff C?he P end. Pnme ' ** ** baCk J 

Quick as lightning Henry seized the throttles, opened them ri^ht 
up, pushed the stick forward, staggered over the ground at stalling 
speed, just cleared the hedge on the far side, finally brought the 

Hahfax to a stop looked at Pilot Officer Prune. The latter was 
definitely white about the gills. was 

caustically? y ° U Understand what 1 <“» at?” Henry asked 

As * make^weight’ n for*kp () %£ ' ' ' 

excellent type. On his first solo, with HeJiJy on 5 he conta'dlTw? 
white smoke appeared. This meant that a glycol leak had develop 
on his port inner. The young pupfi, as cool as a «te™ K 
this engine off, feathered it, did a perfect thre^nJ ’ ^ Wlt ?. hed 
As ( th e Halifax taxied to a stop, Ua * a * 

Damn good show,” Henry complimented him. 
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For a three-engine landing is none too easy for a beginner; but 
the fan had been stopped and the engine had been saved. 

With this pupil and his air crew, Henry began to enjoy himself. 
After all, he had been a schoolmaster in private life, and it came 
easily to him. At the same time, he found that, old hand as he was, 
he was teaching himself a good deal in the process of tuition. For 
the first time he was compelled to analyse his flying, to enable him 
to explain to the pupes what he was doing, and why. 

For the first three days of each course he did six hours' flying a 
day. After that it was a matter of three hours a day, with any 
amount of ground instruction to give. Everything had to be 
taught—the hydraulic system, the petrol and coolant and electrical 
ditto, the petrol consumptions, speeds and boosts, engines, para¬ 
chute drill, fire control and dinghy drill. 

In the latter case, each member of the crew is allotted a certain 
job. Everyone removes the parachute harness except the pilot, 
who stays in his seat. The wireless operator stays at his set until 
the last moment, pushing out ‘fixes'. The second pilot straps the 
Captain in against the shock of landing, jettisons the pilot's escape 
hatch, and takes the Very pistol. The navigator takes the first-aid 
kit and the Very cartridges, the rear gunner takes one of the two- 
gallon thermos flasks, the second gunner takes the other thermos 
flask. The engineer looks after the jettisoning and care of the 
dinghy. This accomplished, the crew go back to the rest position, 
lying on their backs on the floor of the aircraft with their feet 
pressed against the main spar, holding on to something as tightly 
as possible. 

The reason for this is that when their aircraft hits the sea there 
will be a heavy shock, and the effect of the impact will be forwards 
and upwards. Moreover, if they hurt themselves they may be 
unable to get out unaided. Immediately before the aircraft hits 
the deck they must switch all lights off. 

The reason for this is equally simple. As soon as the water came 
in, all the lights would go out, and the crew would be temporarily 
blinded. As for the engineer, who is in charge of the dinghy, he 
leaps out carrying a rope which is tied to the inside of the aircraft, 
and looks after the dinghy, which is stowed in the wing and operated 
by a remote control. The others follow him as best they can with 
their various odds and ends of equipment. The word of command 
for all this is: ‘Prepare to land in the sea.’ A good crew does it in 
a minute and a half. It was Henry’s job to see that something 
approaching this speed was reached by his pupil air crews. 

While beginning to enjoy this return to schoolmastering, different 
though it was from teaching small boys Gradus ad Parnassum, and 
all about Balbus Building a Wall, Henry also noticed the return ol 
incipient signs of academic priggishness which he knew to have been 
one of his main characteristics when he joined the Royal Air Force. 
He took care not to be sarcastic. All the same, it was somewhat 
disquieting to find himself treating his air crews as small, tiresome, 
preparatory schoolboys. He checked himself whenever he was 
conscious of this personal trend; but there it was. 

After an unexpected forty-eight hours' leave, which he spent at 
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Oxford wandering round the gardens of St. John’s and Magdalen, 
looking at the undergraduates and wondering why more of them 
did not join the Royal Air Force, he returned to Nether Walton. 
A new course was just beginning, and he had to start all over 
again. 

Being still a somewhat sensitive type—for his three years in the 
R.A.F. had not made him as case-hardened as his occasional bouts 
of swearing might have suggested—Henry realized that the job of an 
instructor at an O.T.U. was both boring and somewhat dangerous. 
But he could not help taking an interest in his pupils even though 
they might seem to make no progress for days at a time. He would 
slave away, and then suddenly they would make a couple of perfect 
landings. Just as he thought that everything in the garden was 
lovely, they would make a shocking ‘arrival’. Then, perhaps 
another four excellent landings would occur before yet another 
dud. 

Yes, it was up-and-down work until finally the pupes learnt to 
land consistently well. In the meantime their ears should have 
been burning. Comments by the instructors in the ante-room were 
at least as pointed as they had been at any E.F.T.S. 

“My lads must be half-witted,” Henry observed in exasperation 
one evening. 

“What about mine?” Dick Tovey enquired. 

“Well, what about ’em?” 

“I sent 'em off solo today, told them that the wind was a bit off 
the runway, and to watch out for drift.” 

“So what?” 

“So I said to keep in R.T. contact in case 1 sent a message. 
Needless to say, I couldn’t get hold of ’em from start to finish. 
They’d left the radio on ‘send’ instead of ‘receive’. Naturally I 
couldn’t get in touch, and they were so busy talking among them¬ 
selves that they couldn’t speak to anyone else.” 

Henry smiled sympathetically. 

“When I flashed on the Aldis, they figured out that it was the 
signal to pack up; so they just bogged off, and that’s the last I saw 
of them.” 

Dick Tovey’s audience of instructors emitted understanding 
murmurs. As for Henry, he kept on the job until March, knowing 
that it was his duty. 

Then came an invitation to a guest night at an operational 
squadron three miles away. The atmosphere got him almost before 
he entered the ante-room. The whole set-up reminded him poig¬ 
nantly of the days when he was personally being offensive to the 
Reich. He felt, quite incorrectly, a kind of silent comment from 
operational pilots on his job as instructor at an O.T.U. Not, of 
course, that anyone said anything. And it is highly improbable 
that anyone even thought about it. But Henry thought that lie 
could sense a kind of unspoken comment on the comparative safety 
of his job. This particular squadron had been badly shot up two 
nights before, and the guest night had provided a fortunate oppor¬ 
tunity for the survivors to make merrv 3 nd shut their eyes 
temporarily to realities. 
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Henry drank much more than usual. All of a sudden he made 
up his mind to ask to be posted to an operational squadron again. 
The decision made, he drank more than ever and laughed a good 


Next morning he went to the Wing Commander at Nether Walton 
and asked for an interview with the A.O.C. Wing Commander 
Dexter, who wanted to do the same, was most reluctant. But he 
soon realized that Henry’s mind was made up and the interview was 
arranged. This took place a week later. Henry saluted smartly. 
The A.O.C. stood up and shook hands. 

“How are you?” 

“Good afternoon, sir.” 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“I want to go back to Ops., sir.” 

“Well, you’ve got a job to do. Nobody likes it. It’s got to be 
done. You've had your turn.” 

“I appreciate that, sir, but I went over to Marfield last week. 

“Oh?” .. . 

“I’ve been teaching all my life before I joined the R.A.F., sir. 
But I found that Ops. were moulding me a bit. I was finding a new 
side to myself which I had not known before.” 

The A.O.C. looked abstracted as Henry continued. 

“In the last three months,” Henry went on, “it seems to have 
gone. I am falling back into my shell. I know I've no right to 
complain. But I thought you might perhaps have a vacancy and 
do me a good turn, sir.” 

There was a silence for a moment. 

“I'll think it over and talk to your Wing Commander,” the A.O.C. 
promised. 

Another week passed. Henry’s hopes were diminishing rapidly, 
when suddenly a signal came through to the orderly room at Nether 
Walton. The Adjutant passed it to Wing Commander Dexter. 
Henry was sent for. He knew that a new course was just about 
to start, and presumed that he had been summoned for some new 
instructions about it. 

“You’re posted, you lucky b ■ were Dexter’s first words. 

Henry gulped and made suitable noises of gratification. 

“You’re going to Marfield, so I hope we’ll see something of 
you.” 

Henry, who was not usually demonstrative, shook Dexter's 
hand violently, saluted, left the room. 

Within an hour he had collected his kit, paid his mess bill, got 
himself signed off, arranged for transport to Marfield, which was 
only three miles away. On arrival he reported to the Adjutant, 
who wore Regimental Sergeant-Major moustaches and the D.C.M. 
His room fixed, Henry arranged to see the Wing Commander (Flying), 
was told his Flight, and was sent off to the Flight Commander. 

"I’m pretty busy now,” said Flight Lieutenant Jones; “better 
see me tomorrow morning and I’ll find you a crew. By the way, 
how did you like Fortresses?” 

“Pretty good, but I already prefer Halifaxes.” 

Flight Lieutenant Jones smiled understanding^, and looked at 
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the board. "Let me see, Richardson has been here for some time 
—he’ll be your navigator.” 

"Where will I meet him, sir?” 

"In the crew room at eleven tomorrow.” 

Flight Lieutenant Jones then rang a bell and a sergeant entered. 
Jones gave him a list of names which he scrawled out quickly. 

"Tell them," he addressed the sergeant, "to be in the crew room 
at eleven tomorrow morning.” 

Then, turning to Henry: "For the time being, you are sharing my 
crew with me.” 

Promptly at eleven next morning Henry showed up. 

"I’m Richardson, sir,” said a tall, dark, heavily built Warrant 
Officer who, he was soon to learn, was nicknamed Frankie. Richard¬ 
son came from Toronto and had a slow drawl. In quick succession 
Henry met his crew. The first was his rear gunner—another 
Canadian. He was known as Mac, and was of medium height, with 
a long, lean head and deep-brown, shrewd eyes. He was a Flight 

Sergeant, and wore the D.F.M. t . 

The Flight Engineer, known as Joe, came from North London. 
He too, was of medium height, and had a very quiet disposition. 
Henry took an immediately good view of him without knowing 
why The wireless operator, apparently known as Goldie, was 
short, sandy-haired, talkative, with a pugnacious baby face. The 
bombardier came from Newcastle and was known as Geordie. 
Geordie had been a rear gunner. He was hatchet-faced, fair, older 
than the others, with sunken eyes and a particularly reticent 


m The 6 mid-upper gunner was so small that he looked as though he 
could run round a turret. Nicknamed ‘Lofty , of course Lofty 
was inexperienced, very keen, trained on the Squadron, where he 
22 spent some time as A.C.2. U.T. air crew, and was clearly itching 
to justify his tapes. He had only done one operational trip. 

Henry was very happy. He had already heard from Jones that 
Frankie Richardson had done fifteen trips, and would be able to 
give him the gen on the rest of the crew. Turning to Frankie: 
g "I’m very glad,” he said, "that I’ve got an experienced observer. 
As a matter of fact, I haven’t yet done a trip on a Halifax, but I ye 
h^d some slight experience with Flying Fortresses and Wimpeys. 

Frankie, who had looked somewhat gloomy at Henry s opening 

re ^ExDerteme d on el Ops.t you mean, sir?” he amended; and turned 
to th? rest of°? h e aiw. "This is Mac, our tail gunner ” he 
announced, "a boozy type, but believes in shooting the middle one 
down He’s been known to flash a torch from the rear turret during 
the more boring moments of a trip, in case there are no fighters in 
the vicinity. We have to search him before each Op. in case he s 

got a torch.” ' 

Henry grinned appreciatively. 

"This is Joe. He’s been with us on the last four trips and seems 

to cope, as engineers go_This is Goldie. Apart from talking 

a helfof a lot, he's not too bad on the set. . . . Geordie has oni y 
just joined the crew. He is a good gunner, but doesn t like riding 
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with his back to the engines. . . . This is Lofty, if you can'see 
him. He’s just joined us. Rather a sprog, but he’ll grow out of 
that.” 

Having shaken hands all round, Henry reported back to Flight 
Lieutenant Jones. 

Jones said: “I might get you a trip this afternoon. That’ll shake 
you.” 

‘‘I hope not.” 

It was now time for lunch. In the afternoon Henry took off for 
an hour and a half of local flying. It was all very uneventful, but he 
realized that, however he flew, the landing was what mattered. 
In consequence he came down in the most gingerly fashion to 
impress the crew. 

At breakfast next morning Jones leaned over to Henry. 

“I’m putting you up for a nursery tonight. You’d better get 
the crew together and check their flying kit,” he said. "You will be 
able to do your air test at 10.30. Make sure your George is working, 
and that your lorenz, your guns, your intercom, and all the rest 
of it are O.K. What?” 

At 10 o’clock Henry signed the authorization book, took off half 
an hour later, stayed up for an hour, flew over the sea to test the 
guns, landed, reported his aircraft O.K. 

“Good show,” said Jones; “briefing at 16.00 hours. Better stand 
your crew down until this afternoon.” 

The actual target had not yet been vouchsafed. Henry lazed 
around in the mess, having instructed the crew to report at 
briefing. 

‘What a waste of time,’ he thought to himself, presuming that 
everything would be as before, looking forward to the experience 
and wondering whether it would really be the same as his first 
nursery flight in Wellingtons. 

At 4 o’clock the Intelligence Officer did the briefing, accompanied 
by the Met. Officer and the Signals Officer. The Armament Officer 
came in late. Ostende was the target, and Henry discovered that 
he was to take off at 9 - 3 ° P-m. and bomb the docks, the alternative 
target to be any invasion port—provided that the actual docks 
were identified. Three-quarters of an hour passed. “There isn’t 
much else I can say,” said the Squadron Commander. “Don’t 
forget your collars and ties. Supper will be served two hours 
before take-off. Don’t be late. Have a good trip.” 

As Henry and Co. filed out, he gave them a final injunction: 
“Be in your hangars an hour before take-off,” he told them. Henry 
went off with Frankie to the crew room. Here he talked over the 
flight plan for half an hour, returned to the mess for tea organized 
his thermos flask which J jan, the W.A.A.F., handed to him in the 
dining-room, sprawled in the ante-room, played ‘lying dice’ lost 
ninepence, found himself in the dining-room for his night-flying 
supper of egg and bacon, tried bread, coffee, toast and marmalade, 
went to his room with his flask of tea labelled with his name and 
marked s .gar and milk in this’, removed his collar and tie, put 
on a wh ,« roll-neck pullover, collected his torch, proceeded to the 
hangar r oo y- Is away on foot. * 
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It was a gusty evening, and taking a glance at the wind sock he 
said to himself: ‘Cross wind again.’ In the crew room the air crew 
were in every stage of undress. Two had their tunics off, one had 
his boots on, two others were pulling their roll-neck sweaters over 
their heads. He summoned them round him. 

"O.K., chaps. Who’s got the rations?” Henry began. Then, 
turning to Frankie: "Anybody want caffein?” he asked. "By the 
way, where’s the transport?” 

Having made them check their oxygen, Henry spoke again. 

"Everyone got everything?” he asked. 

Apparently everything was under control. 

"O.K. I’ll just get my kit on,” said Henry, and went out to do 
so. As an afterthought, over his shoulder he called out to Frankie 
once more: "Got the latest Met. gen?” 

"Yes, but it looks like io/ioths cloud.” 

"As usual,” Henry commented despondently. 

He now had to go over to the watch office to check the runway 
in use. This done, he returned to his locker, put on his flying kit, 
and, accompanied by the rest of the air crew, went off in the lorry 
driven by a trousered and definitely pretty W.A.A.F. It was still 
light, and the ground crew were already there with the starter 
battery already plugged in to T for Thunderbolt. 

"Everything O.K.?” Henry asked the sergeant in charge of the 

aircraft. 


"Yes sir ” 

Henrv now took a look at the bombs, and saw: ‘Up your pipe, 
Mr. Hitler,’ chalked on the first. The others had various rudertes 
inscribed upon them-such as ‘This one’s on you , Love from Alice 
(the latter had presumably been scrawled on by a W.A.A.F.). 

A desultory conversation with the ground crew followed; until 
Henry took another look at his watch. 

"Come on, chaps," he suggested, "time we got in. 

The ground crew helped Henry into his parachute harness, picked 
up his parachute pack and his canvas bag (containing rations, torch, 
and leather gloves among other things), then handed them all to 
him when he had climbed up into the aircraft. . 

Henry’s next job, on proceeding up the fuselage, was to check his 
flap gauges and his fuel cocks. He also had to check the under¬ 
carriage up-locks in the out position. Only then did he climb into 
the cockpit. The rest of the crew embarked after him and proceeded 
to their various stations. Wing Commander Austin arrived in his 
car as the engines of T for Thunderbolt were starting, and gave the 
thumbs-up signal through the window of his car. Henry returned 
the signal, carried on with the starting-up procedure, and taxied 

out five minutes later. . 

T for Thunderbolt nosed its way round the perimeter track to 

the head of the runway. Here Henry paused, ca ™ e d out 1 
pit drill, and requested permission to take off—on his 
identification light. The aerodrome Control pilot re P* ,e< * by^ 
a red on his Aldis lamp. Henry wondered what was wrong, then 
suddenly realized that he had not switched off his nav, | atl ° n 
fights. For the electric L on the flare-path Control van had sud- 
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denly come to life. A moment later the A.C.P. flashed a green on 
his Aldis lamp, and T for Thunderbolt taxied on to the runway in 
readiness for the take-off. 

Henry had just reached the state of nervous excitement which 
he had experienced on his first solo at his E.F.T.S., when the A.C.P. 
gave him a further green, indicating final permission to take off. 
This, with the assistance of Joe, the engineer, he succeeded in doing 
uneventfully. The lights of the flare path flashed by on either side. 
In a few seconds T for Thunderbolt was airborne. 

“O.K., boys, we're on our way,” said Henry, suddenly very cheer¬ 
ful. “Ostende, here I come.” 

It was a nice clear evening, verging into dusk, as Henry went on 
a wide circuit, climbed up as steadily as he could, set course at 
1,000 feet for the first turning-point. He then climbed to 5,000 
feet, levelled out, turned for the coast, and the Halifax thundered 
along until it was 50 miles from the North Sea. 

“I’m climbing again,” he warned Frankie. 

Three-quarters of an hour later T for Thunderbolt had reached 
17,000 feet. This was higher than necessary, and any amount of 
cloud was encountered. 

“Cloudy Joe was dead right about this,” Henry called out to 
Frankie on the intercom. 

And, indeed, the Met. Officer had predicted conditions exactly. 

T for Thunderbolt now approached the Belgian coast. The 
cloud was breaking up (again as Cloudy Joe had promised), and 
Henry could see the enemy searchlights groping ahead and indi¬ 
cating the exact position of the coastline. Until now Goldie had 
been astonishingly silent. 

“I’ve got some loop bearings,” he piped up on the intercom. 

Frankie duly plotted them and fixed their position as being in 
mid-Channel. The searchlights were now directly ahead, and 
Henry guessed that in all probability they indicated the target area. 
The moon had now come up from the south-eastern horizon, and as 
T for Thunderbolt flew on it was easy to see that they were about 
to cross the coast. 

Geordie, the bombardier, then announced that he could see 
the docks on the port side. So Henry told Joe to stand by and be 
ready to drop a flare. 

“O.K., standing by to drop flare,” Joe replied promptly. 

Geordie spoke again: “O.K., Skipper,” he said quietly, “I can 
identify the docks.” 

“Well, make sure you get a good sight,” Henry urged him; “don’t 
drop 'em on the bloody town.” 

Geordie grunted, and indicated to Henry the course that he should 
steer. 

“Left . . . left . . . right . . . steady,” he ordered. 

It was a serious moment. There was no nattering even from 
Goldie. 

Again Geordie spoke on the intercom. 

“Left . . . left . . . steady . . Then in a still quieter 
voice: “.‘steady . . . bombs gone. ...” 

A seconr later Joe spoke up: “Flash gone,” he announced. 
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Henry held T for Thunderbolt on a steady course tor twenty 
seconds, but it seemed much longer before the photo-flash exploded 
3,000 feet above the ground with a white flash. Black coal-scuttles 
of smoke were now appearing like monstrous mushrooms all round. 
In the heart of the nearest, vicious yellow flashes were clearly 
visible. Henry took violent evasive action to avoid the flak, and 
concentrated on his instruments. 

“Weave, Skipper, weave," Mac yelled, “it’s heavy on the port 
side. They’ve got your height.” 

Henry weaved. Light red tracer could be seen coming up from 
the dock sides and falling harmlessly away in pretty cascades far 
below. Suddenly T for Thunderbolt was coned by ten searchlights. 
Henry experienced a trapped feeling. 

“Weave, Skipper, weave; they’re on us!” Mac said frantically. 

Henry weaved some more, and then went into steep diving turns 
to the left and right, quickly losing 1,500 feet. Fortunately, he 
remembered not to look out of the window and thus be blinded by 
he searchlights; and in a few moments T for Thunderbolt escaped 
nto the friendly blackness of the night. 

Henry made for home. As he set course, Joe brought him a cup 
of coffee from the thermos flask, together with a bar of chocolate. 
Both tasted pretty good. 

“Where do you think they went?” Henry asked Geordie. 

“Well, I got a good sight," Geordie replied. 

Mac then joined the conversation. “I saw ’em burst definitely 
on the docks,” he asserted. 

“Yes,” said Goldie, “there was an angry orange glow.” 

“Line, line,” everyone shouted in unison. 

The Halifax was now thundering along at 15,000 feet, coming 
down with comparative rapidity, losing height at the rate of 1,000 
feet a minute. At 10,000 feet Mac broke up the happy family 
atmosphere with an excited shout of: “Aircraft on fhe starboard 
quarter.” 

“O.K.,” Henry said quietly, “keep your eye on him and let 
me know when he comes in.” 

A few seconds passed. 

“I can identify it, Skipper,” Mac said urgently; “it’s a no.” 

Henry felt rather hard done by. Experienced though he was in 
Fortresses and Wellingtons, it seemed somewhat harsh that he 
should be intercepted on his nursery flight in a Halifax. 

Again Mac spoke up on the intercom. : 

“Coming in on the starboard quarter,” he warned. 

Henry promptly turned to starboard and lost height. The black 
shape of the Hun could be seen over-shooting by 400 yards as it 
passed over the tail of the Halifax. The sinister smudge having 
disappeared into the surrounding darkness, Henry resumed his 
course for home, but losing considerably more height. Three 
minutes later Mac again called out: 

“He’s on us again, Skipper,” he shouted . “port quarter 
he’s coming in, Skipper . . . turn to port." 

Henry obeyed, and quickly lost some more height. 

“He’s still coming in, Skipper.” 
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Looking out of the comer of his eye, Henry could see the deadly 
white tracer passing over his port wing. He now heard, over the 
intercom., the rattle and chatter of machine-guns, followed by a 
bloodthirsty yelp from Mac: 

‘‘I’ve got the bastard; I’ve got himl” he almost screamed. 

Henry would have given anything to see the Hun go down, but 
there was no chance of it. Instead, he had to rely on Mac’s running 
commentary: 

“His port engine’s on fire . . . he’s going down in a spiral. . . . 
I’ve lost sight of him . . . he’s hit the sea, Skipper.” Mac jab¬ 
bered; “I saw the explosion as he hit.” 

“Good show, Mac; that’s wizard.” 

And, indeed, Henry experienced a feeling of relief. 

Everyone had a word to say about it. Lofty announced that he 
had also had a squirt. As for Goldie, there was no stopping him. 
Henry intervened with: 

“Back on course, Navigator.” 

Frankie said: “Yes, Skipper . . . and if you other b-s would 

stop nattering for a moment I might be able to find out where 
the blank hell we are." 

The Halifax thundered on through the patchy moonlight, with 
Frankie telling Goldie to get loop bearings, while he himself went 
back to the astrodome and with his sextant obtained an altitude 
check on Polaris. As a result, he soon discovered that Henry’s 
violent evasive action had taken them well off their course. Correc¬ 
tion was immediately necessary to avoid certain of our own defended 
areas. Already the British coast was vaguely visible. 

“Coast coming up, Frankie,” Henry announced. “Better get a 
■definite pin-point on it.” 

T for Thunderbolt was down to 3,000 feet as it crossed the coast. 
A few fires in one of our own towns were visible, and Henry was 
trying to identify the locality when a searchlight suddenly exposed 
quite near T for Thunderbolt. Henry identified quickly on his 
bottom identification light, whereupon the searchlight immediately 
came on to him. 

“For goodness’ sake fire the two-star,” Henry ordered Joe. 

Joe followed instructions hurriedly; but immediately he fired it 
the light flak opened up uncomfortably close—red tracer. 

“Blast their blank eyes, we’ll get to hell out of here,” said Henry, 

and, having formed his decision, opened up and carried on his 
course. 


Much nattering on the intercom, followed: 

“What the blazes do they think they’re doing after we identified 
ourselves correctly? Goldie asked at large 

"■^Hun ^s probably gut our two-star cartridge, anyway, and 
they think we re a Jerry,” was Frankie’s caustic reply 
After an uneventful trip home, T for Thunderbolt approached 
the Station Henry switched on the navigation lights, requested 
P— 0 t0 And ' rc2ceiv 1 ed lt from the A.C.P., taxied to Dispersal, 

mom hV^T WCre met th * f light l0rry and taken to *he locker 

Jo the Inter ^ t‘ r ? yin * kit ’ embus sed again, reported 
tel > w.ucer in the briefing room, and were issued with 
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mugs of tea and free cigarettes. It was 1.30 a.m., but Wing Com¬ 
mander was waiting up for them, to listen to the interrogation. 

“Have a good trip?” he asked. 

“Not bad, sir,” Henry replied. “We got there O.K. and had a 
slight altercation with a no. And Harwich was not very friendly 
either.” 

After twenty minutes of question and answer and congratula¬ 
tions, Henry returned to the mess. Once again he had egg and 
bacon, fried bread, and some more tea—in solitary state. The 
rest of the crew had already gone to the sergeants’ mess. 

As he wandered off to bed, half an hour later, Henry thought 
about Jock Riddell and his determination not to take a commission. 
Here at Marfield, messing was only is. 6d. a day for officers, which 
was reasonable enough. The Station was exceedingly well or¬ 
ganized. They had their own cows—Patsy and Mopsy; they grew 
their own potatoes, tomatoes, and cabbage; peas and beans had also 
been laid on; there was even a very promising piggery. Better 
still, a nine-hole golf course had been made. Tom Fernie had been 
called in to give advice on it; and though the greens were rough, 
and the rough was almost impossible (with the barbed-wire defences 
and the aerodrome as an additional hazard), it was all very good 
fun. 

Some of the pilots were learning golf for the first time, and 
expended any amount of energy in trying to hit the ball at all. 
Henry, who had a handicap of four, was able to give them a cer¬ 
tain amount of advice. His chief opponent was John Bruce. Bruce 
came from Atlanta, having previously written a political column 
on the Atlanta Journal. He was thirty-eight, already getting grey¬ 
haired, but made a first-class air gunner. Bruce was continually 
amused by letters he received from his family back home in which 
they complained bitterly about the privations of the war and the 
fact that they could only have forty gallons of petrol a month and 
only a pound of sugar a week. 

Henry’s thoughts as he went to sleep again reverted to the ser¬ 
geants in his air crew. Their messing was only sixpence a day, and 
everything was free—uniform, boots and shoes. True, the sergeants’ 
mess was not so comfortable; nor were the billets. Officers seldom 
slept more than two to a room; whereas twenty sergeants might have 
to share the same dormitory. Besides, they had to clean their own 
buttons, keep their kit clean, and one of them had to sweep the 
dormitory out each day. Most of them, therefore, would probably 
have preferred to pay for the amenities of having a commission, 
despite the extra cost. . . . 

The next fourteen days were absolute hell. Squadron 567 was 
briefed no fewer than thirteen times, and yet the bad weather 
prevented them from doing more than one operation. During this 
fortnight the aircrews were allowed only one day off, and then it 
was raining. The fault was largely the weather, but it seemed to 
Henry that Group might have realized that, after working the 
Squadron up for a week, it might have eased them off. Henry felt 
that if he had known that he would have at least one day off in 
five it would not have been so bad As it was, they never knew 
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where they were, and there did not seem to be much consideration 
.or the Squadron. 

The climax came when 567 was told that it was due to do as 
daylight operation thirty-six hours later. As several of the pilots 
were green, it was decided that they should do a certain amount of 
formation flying until dusk fell. This was carried out, somewhat 
ropily. Scarcely had they landed when it was announced that they 
were to do their operation next day—twenty-four hours ahead 
of the original instructions. It looked like a shaky do. After all, 
the Squadron had never done a daylight show before. 

Henry, like the others, was in his aircraft all set to take off when 
the Squadron was told to report in the briefing room within the 
hour for another target that night. 

“I wish they’d make their b-minds up,” Frankie*swore. 

Actually, Group was perfectly justified in this. Although the 
Met. forecast was O.K., a reconnaissance aircraft had been wisely 
sent out as a final check and discovered that the clouds were break¬ 
ing up; which meant that probably the whole of 567 would have 
been shot down if they had been sent out. 

The weather now began to improve, and the following afternoon 
the Squadron was briefed again. In spite of the changed conditions, 
nobody believed that the Squadron was really going to be allowed 
to go. On this occasion, however, the Group Captain announced 
that the target was to be Cologne, and there was no question about 
any last-minute cancellation. 

‘‘There are going to be a thousand aircraft going over,” he 
announced. 

There was a buzz of comment and indrawn whistles of surprise 
from his audience. The Group Captain went on to say that 567 
was to be routed there and back by different courses, to prevent 
any chance of collisions in the air. 

There was a perfect full moon, and Henry could see everything 
for miles as T for Thunderbolt crossed at 10,000 feet over the 
Dutch coast. Then a certain amount of cloud appeared, but not 
much flak. The Squadron kept on going and, as they approached, 
T for Thunderbolt flew right over a Wellington. Half an hour 
before they reached the target they could see the fires. It was a 
terrible sight. Huge red flames seemed to cover the entire horizon. 
A great shroud of grey-black smoke climbed slowly into the sky. 
It looked as though nothing could live underneath it. T for Thun¬ 
derbolt dropped its bombs in the heart of the inferno. It almost 
seemed waste. Nothing could surely still be living or standing 
in the hellish pandemonium. Explosion after explosion occurred, 
like flashes running up and down a giant pin-table. 

Cologne was the first of a series of consecutive operations. By 
contrast with the previous fortnight, 567 went out on five nights 
out of six. The aids to navigation were becoming much better and 
many more sorties were therefore possible. 

The Squadron’s next target was Bremen, with Emden as an 
alternative. Once again approximately one thousand aircraft 
were taking part -n it, as the pep message from the A.O.C. 
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567 was airborne at midnight. There was any amount of cloud 
until almost the whole of the North Sea had been crossed. Odd 
breaks then appeared, and the moonlight poured through. Finally, 
the sky was quite clear as the Dutch coast was reached. Beautiful 
red flashes could be seen as the German ack-ack shells burst in the 
sky. Henry, however, was feeling perfectly safe until a German 
fighter suddenly appeared out of the moon and streaked past in 
the opposite direction. He had no idea what it was chasing, but it 
could not have been him, and there was certainly no chance of being 
caught by it. As they approached the target the clouds began to 
thicken again. However, ruby-coloured fires had already been 
started by the first wave of bombers. T for Thunderbolt was 
travelling at 13,000 feet when there were two klonking sounds. 
Henry realized that they had been hit. 

“Are you O.K. ?” he called out on the intercom. 

A chorus of “Yes, Skipper,” came back to him from the other 
members of the air crew. 

Frankie did not tell him that there was a large jagged hole four 
inches behind his seat on the starboard side. Nor did Henry learn 
until later that another piece of shell had entered the wheel housing 
of the starboard inner engine. 

The scene below was hard to describe. What looked like huge 
scarlet Christmas trees were shooting up from Emden and Wil- 
helmshaven. Then the flak suddenly ceased—sure sign that night 
fighters were about. One of them came nosing up to T for Thunder¬ 
bolt from behind. Mac fired a couple of bursts and the Hun dis¬ 
appeared into the night. . . . 

Bremen was again ihe target for the following evening. It was 
the night after the full moon, and there was a layer of 8/ioths 
cloud at 5,000 feet. Above this height the sky was clear. T for 
Thunderbolt made an unmolested flight to the target. Henry had 
been warned to avoid night fighters, and to come out from the 
target at 3,000 feet. He did not much like the sound of this. His 
experience told him that it was better to fly either very high or down 
on the deck. As soon as the bombs had gone he closed everything, 
put the nose down, streaked through the layer of cloud on the 
edge of the defences. Everyone in T for Thunderbolt was pretty 
quiet as they tore through the sheets of red tracer, which were in 
turn tearing through the cloud. Henry had put Geordie in the 
front turret in case T for Thunderbolt came out of cloud over 
some ack-ack post, so that he could handle the two Brownings. 

Breaking cloud at 3,000 feet, Henry saw to his relief that they 
were clear of all ground defences, and went right down on the 
deck. It was disconcerting to see the giant shadow of T for 
Thunderbolt traversing the ground well ahead of him, but the 
countryside seemed deserted. The Halifax was now at about fifty 
feet and Henry had to keep on pulling up its nose to avoid chimneys 
and trees. The moonlight was so clear that it might have been 
noon. At their speed of 215 m.p.h. Henry reckoned that it would 
take them about fifteen minutes to reach the coast. T tor Thunder¬ 
bolt now crossed over the Weser. Henry, expecting light flak, went 
even lower—so low that he had to pull up steeply to avoid a couple 
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of factory chimneys. At that, he was unable to clear them, and 
thundered between. The Halifax must have been a terrifying sight 
from the ground with the red glow of the exhaust, the four engines 
roaring at full blast, and the wing span which looked for all the 
world like something out of H. G. Wells’s Shape of Things to 
Come. 

Meanwhile Joe was throwing out leaflets in German. These, 
caught in the slipstream, cascaded all over the countryside. As for 
Henry, he found it quite easy to steer clear of the defences and 
nipped round the edge. Red, green and blue tracer was being 
hosepiped in all directions except his own. He could see the 
flashes of the guns. Then suddenly two searchlights fastened on 
T for Thunderbolt. The only way to extricate himself was to fly 
still lower, so that their beams were obstructed by the coppices and 
occasional houses. Two German ack-ack guns opened up on either 
side, but Henry was flying so low that the Halifax thundered be¬ 
neath an arch of what looked like millions of fireflies. There had 
been silence in T for Thunderbolt for some minutes. Now Lofty 
spoke up: “Look at the silly blighters,” he shouted, “they’re shooting 
each other up.” 

And, sure enough, it looked as if the two gun posts, in their 
frantic efforts to shoot up T for Thunderbolt, were spraying one 
another with tracer. Henry, of course, had no time to look down, 
but he was comforted by genuine laughter on the intercom, from 
the other members of the crew. Beneath him the ground was 
whizzing past, kaleidoscopic, dizzy, fantastic. But it was quite 
warming to see houses and trees, and it gave that much more 
personal feeling which Ginger had felt when he first went ground- 
strafing in a Boston. 

Having escaped this particular nest of ack-ack, the great Halifax 
thundered on towards the coastline. It was pretty flat country, and 
the tide was high. Two more searchlights, stationed about three 
miles away on the port beam, groped for and caught T for Thunder¬ 
bolt. This time there were no trees behind which Henry could 
duck, and he was held in a kind of silvery vice as the light flak 
opened up. Red cricket balls and blue tracer criss-crossed in front 
and behind. Mac’s guns had jammed. He had been firing at the 
searchlights, and was unable to reply at all. It was a horrible feeling 
for Henry. T for Thunderbolt was still low down over the sea, but 
the tracer suddenly ceased to go over. It looked as though they 
were for it and the German gunners had got their range. The 
tail turret was catching it hot, and Mac, indeed, suffered a heavy 
electric shock. 

“Are you O.K., Mac?” Henry called. 

Mac was unable to reply, being temporarily paralysed. 

Henry felt sure that he had been hit. Again he called out: “Mac, 
are you all right?” 


Two or three minutes elapsed before Mac was able to answer. 
O.K., Captain, I m all right again, but there are some holes in 

the thermos flask and the b-stuff is running out.” 

T f r Thunderbolt was still only 40 feet above the surface of the 
waves when :.-nry glimpsed a small ship ahead of him on the port 
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bow, 200 yards away. It looked like a flak ship, so he made straight 
for it. 

‘I’ll give ’em a squirt for luck,’ he thought, and did so. 

There was no reply from the ship. On they flew. Suddenly there 
was a yelp from Mac: “Help!” he cried, “the Huns have got me, 
they’ve got me!” 

Henry could not imagine what he meant. For a wild instant he 
thought that a German parachutist must have made his way in 
some incredible manner into the rear turret. A moment or two 
later Mac had recovered, and explained that he had turned his turret 
too shorply to have a crack at the flak ship. He thought he hod 
been hit, but actually he had jammed his hand. 

Three minutes later T for Thunderbolt was held in searchlights 
from the East Frisian Islands, two or three miles ahead. These 
shone straight into Henry's eyes, who, expecting more flak, went 
still lower. Shouting to the front gunner to open up on the search¬ 
lights, he was disconcerted to hear him say that he had no more 
ammunition. Three more searchlights coned him blindingly. 
Henry could only see his instruments, not even his wings, and 
certainly not the surface of the sea. The Halifax roared along 
at 220 m.p.h., the altimeter reading 50 feet above sea level. 

Thinking it was safe to do so, Henry executed a slight turn, and 
to his horror felt the starboard wing, so it seemed, hitting the sea. 
The whole aircraft slewed round to starboard and was apparently 
about to dive headlong into the water. With a violent effort, Henry 
pulled the nose up and banked to port in an effort to counteract 
the swing. A terrible vibration from the outer engine told him that 
the air screws must have hit the sea. There was an ominously 
uneven note, but it was impossible to say how much damage had 
been done. 

At least, however, the searchlights went out the moment that 
T for Thunderbolt hit the sea. Obviously the Huns presumed that 
they had gone under. This was a terrific relief for Henry, who 
thought, incidentally, that his air screws were made of metal and, 
having seen pictures of them bent at the tips, presumed that this 
was what had happened to them on this occasion. So it was with 
some confidence that he held the nose of the Halifax up to 150 
feet until his eyes were accustomed to the moonlight again. 

As his vision returned to him, he could see some islands ahead, 
and promptly went down to sea level again. Usually there were 
plenty of machine-guns in the neighbourhood, but though they 
crossed over very low no one opened up at them. When he was 
five miles past them, Henry decided that it was safe to climb to 
600 feet, and proceeded to feather the starboard outer air screw. 
He then had the fright of his life. When the fan stopped he could 
see that only a foot of the blades of the outer air screw was projec¬ 
ting from the hub. 

“God! Look at that!” he shouted to Frankie. 

Frankie looked and swore. 

A moment later both of them were laughing almost hysterically. 
The blades looked so absurd. In any event, Henry took for granted 
that the other air screws were all right, especially as there was no 
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vibration in the other engines. T for Thunderbolt was behaving 
very sluggishly, however. Henry sang out to Lofty: “Have the 
rudders been hit ?” he asked. 

“They certainly have, Captain. I could see bits trailing away 
behind.” >, 

This was shattering news. All Henry could do was to trim the 
aircraft for three-engined flight, and then ask Lofty if any more 
bits were coining off. 

“Can’t see any now, sir,” Lofty replied. 

So Henry presumed that things were not as bad as they had 
seemed. T for Thunderbolt, however, was still 400 miles from 
home, and Henry climbed as fast as possible so that if they were 
compelled to come down into the sea it would be possible to get a 
fix. Flying in and out of the top of the clouds at 5,000 feet so as to 
dodge enemy fighters, he found that he could not coax more than 
140 m.p.h. out of the three remaining engines. He was still sweating 
hard; his left leg was aching like the devil, and he had violent cramp 
in his right arm, the natural result of holding the control column 
hard over to port the whole time. He decided, therefore, to trim 
the aircraft and take the strain off his arms and legs. Having done 
so, he was able to fly with his eyes partially off the control column, 
and asked for a cup of coffee. He was met with imprecations from 
Mac. 


“This thermos is no use except as a b- watering-can,” he 

announced furiously, as Henry consoled himself with a sandwich. 

George (the automatic pilot) had gone U S just before reaching 
the target, just to make life more difficult. When T for Thunderbolt 
ultimately limped back to base, eight other aircraft were circling 
round the aerodrome. Henry promptly called up the A.P.C. and, 
having announced that he was flying on three engines, was given 
priority. He had. of course, to use much more engine to keep the 
required air speed, but, in spite of everything, made a surprisingly 
good landing. (Later on, Ops. said that it was better than his usual 
landing on four engines.) 

A good crowd had gathered round by the time he had taxied to 
Dispersal, for they had seen the damaged outer air screw. At last 
Henry switched off, looked out, and almost had a fit. The other air 
screw had also been hit. About eighteen inches had disappeared 
from the tips of the starboard inner. Which meant that T for 
Thunderbolt had been literally within five inches of disaster Why 
in heaven the wing tip had not hit the water, goodness only knew 
Henry certainly didn t The only possible explanation was that the 
angle of impact with the water must have been such that the air 
screws had hit the top of a wave which had not been large enough 
to hit the wuii* tip as well. 8 ® 

ouU.r X en d T fne th Ti- r0Und discovered that there was sand in the 
had a 71 a T S 3 m ? st more remark able. T for Thunderbolt 

sand found its wT' tt™*’ "T else lf had 5t ™ck, and how the 
sand found its way there remained a mystery 

fromall^S^nH^VTfi * 1 ™* Was greeted with ™de remarks 
irom all and sundry about fishing expeditions. 

ere you trying to sink a U-boat with depth charges?” 


"Were 
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you chasing a mermaid?” “You’ll have to carry torpedoes in 
future,” were three of the sallies. 

It was Flight Lieutenant Jones who suggested that they should 
paint a plimsol line all round T for Thunderbolt. 

The poor old Halifax was, of course, completely U/S, and Henry 
was given A for Apple for his next sortie. It was quite an ex¬ 
perience, for it was the first time that he had been detailed to carry 
a 4,000-lb. bomb. But it was a great satisfaction to know that at 
last he was taking a really big boy over to Germany. Henry had 
heard a lot about the appalling results from these monster bombs, 
and felt a great curiosity to see what the effect really looked 
like. 

The target was Wilhelmshaven, the sky was clear, and there were 
plenty of searchlights. With the moon reflecting on the coast 
and showing everything up, the docks were clearly distinguishable 
several minutes before they reached the target. The white flares 
dropped by previous aircraft helped to illuminate the scene still 
more. Geordie now fused the giant bomb. It was a simple enough 
operation. He merely pushed an electric switch like turning on a 
light in a sitting-room. Heavy flak was bursting half a mile away. 
If the truth be known, everyone was only too anxious to get rid of 
the bomb before they were hit. There was, however, the satisfac¬ 
tion of knowing that if anything went wrong they would never 
know what had happened to them. It was now time to drop it. 

“For heaven’s sake try and see what happens,” Henry told 
Mac. 

“O.K., Captain.” 

The bomb doors were opened, and down the monster went. 
Despite the great size of the Halifax, Henry felt a distinct jerk, 
rather like climbing up a step. The usual twenty seconds of flying 
on a straight course until the photo flash had ignited seemed an 
age. Henry then rapidly took evasive action. Being at 15,000 
feet, it seemed a long time before Mac called out: “It’s burst.” 

“What happened?” 

“There was a God-awful flash.” 

“How big?” 

“It lit up whole streets.” 

“What happened then?” . „ 

“It was just like a ruddy pool of milk flowing out in all direc¬ 
tions. . . . Look at the fires springing up! ... I ask you .. . 
look at ’em! . . . Dante's bloody Inferno, that’s what it is. . . 

Gosh! It must be hell to be down there.” 

Even Mac, tough as he was, was quite shocked at the chaos that 

the 4,000-pounder had made. • • • , . . ,, 

Although the flak was heavy and Henry had felt one or two jars 
on A for Apple, he was quite unaware that the giant Halifax had 
been hit until A for Apple was well on its way back over the North 
sS Then the starboard outer engine started to konk. Henry 
duly feathered it and flew on. In his mind’s eye he could see Dolly 
Gordon the Canadian radio telephone operator at Marfield. She 
was a pretty brunette who had come to England two years before 
the outbreak of war to study veterinary surgery, and joined the 
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W.A.A.F. in August, 1939. Soon she was one of the first W.A.A.F. 
in Bomber Command to become an R.T. operator. She and her 
colleagues were known by the air crews as the Girls with the Golden 
Voice. Henry could picture her sitting in front of her radio set in 
the Control tower at the edge of the flying field, wearing head¬ 
phones and listening, always listening. He knew that she was on 
duty that night—from 12.30 a.m. until 8.30 a.m. He could see her 
reading the latest effort of James Hadley Chase, but with her mind 
always on the head-phones. He could see the airman of the watch 
making her a cup of tea or cocoa. 

As A for Apple approached, Goldie called: “Hullo, hullo, A for 
Apple calling. Are you receiving me?’’ 

“Receiving you O.K.,” came Dolly’s unmistakable voice. 

Goldie then asked for barometric pressure, details about the 
wind and cloud. As there were several other aircraft of 567 in the 
neighbourhood of the aerodrome, it was Dolly’s job to help sort 
them out and instruct them to fly at different heights until it was 
their individual turn to land. A for Apple came still nearer; Goldie 
spoke up again. 

“May '.vo land? Starboard outer U,/S.” 

“Hullo A for Apple, you may land immediately. Use Number 
Two runway, east-west, bearing 214, circle at 15 zero zero feet, wind 
slight, five miles per hour, cloud base 5,000.’’ 

“Message received and understood; standing by.” 

Henry made an excellent three-engined landing, and was soon 
back, eating his night-flying breakfast; after which he went to 
bed. 


Dolly was still on the job. Reception was particularly good that 
dawn, and she heard three voices coming up on the R.T.—hers and 
two men’s. “O.K. I’ll take the lady,” she heard one of them 
say, and the pilot, having received permission to land, did so and 
came over to the Control tower to see what she looked like. But her 
tour of duty was not yet over. All 567 had returned except G for 
George, in which her fiance was rear gunner. Oddly enough, the 
Control tower had failed to receive him from the moment G for 
George took off. It never did. One of our aircraft was missing. . . 

This being the moon period, it was practically certain that A for 
Apple would again be briefed next day. Henry came down on the 
late side for lunch and found that the weather was hot and sunny, 
but hazy So, having nothing better to do, he went out and plaved 
a lew holes with George Bruce. r 7 

Briefing took place at 6 p.m., take-off being scheduled for n p m 
The target was Bremen, always a hot spot. Having collected his 
crew together and had a long talk with them, Henry wandered off 
into the ante-room and played cards with another pilot. At that 
a °J double-handed patience was the favourite game. 

t nZA l ie k ,ar 2“ ° pe , n ’ Henry laid off the beer . knowing that 

n h° 6 f a , wak * a11 night - For some reason or another 

thT normal H Very r ly ’ but A e mana S ed to eat his fair share of 

ohis rSA" 6 ' 7 ' 3 °’ Tu had every intention of doing justice 

hunarJ ° f baC ° n 4,1(3 eggs later on ‘ Hewas not 

ungry, but realized that it was a good thing to have a full belly 
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if he were due for a walk in Holland or a swim in the North Sea. 

His next move was to get into his night-flying underwear. Several 
pilots in 567 poked fun at it, but it was unquestionably wonderful 
stuff—long pure wool pants lined with rayon. And it was always 
around the knees that Henry felt cold. He then put on his pullover, 
keeping his collar and tie in his pocket in case of coming down over 
Occupied territory. He had a horror of being captured without 
them. Perhaps it was his training as a schoolmaster that made 
him feel this dislike for being improperly dressed. 

Next, he took his flask of rum, and a watertight bag full of fifty 
cigarettes, which he wound round his neck, together with a box of 
matches, tobacco pouch, and pipe. These he distributed in various 
pockets, but did not bother to put on his Irvine jacket as the weather 
was warm. 

It was now time for the night-flying supper. Joan, the blonde 
W.A.A.F. waitress, hurried up as usual and paid especial attention 
to him. The reason for this was that she was engaged to Goldie, 
and both were jitterbug fans and always went off to any local hop 
whenever possible. Joan was small, pert, and merry. She had 
previously been engaged to a Canadian wireless operator who had 
gone down in the drink, and had been somewhat upset when, instead 
of sending the normal SOS, he called out that he wished to be 
remembered to his fiancee in Montreal. That was the last she 
heard of h im, and she was downcast for weeks. Then she had taken 
up with Goldie and recovered her high spirits. What is more, she 
darned all his socks for him, and Henry often wondered how he could 

persuade her to do the same for him. 

There was a good deal of nattering at supper, especially when 
George announced that in case he did not come back he had hidden 
coupons for 33 gallons of petrol on the Station. Everyone was 
highly excited about this, but George refused to reveal the cache 
He said that he had arranged for them to be disposed of, and that 
is all he would say. Henry finished supper and collected his thermos 
from Joan. 

“Good luck, sir,” she said with a tremulous smile. 

Henry proceeded to the locker rooms, changed into flying kit, sat 
around smoking cigarettes with the other pilots, collected his sweet 
ration of two bars of chocolate, two packets of chewing-gum, and a 
tube of barley sugar. It was now 11 p.m. The blackout curtains 
in the ante-room had long ago been drawn. The daylight had 
turned from a pearly haze to dusk, to twilight. Then the moon 
came up serenely. The next few minutes passed interminably. 
Henry was very much on edge for no particular reason. He kept 
on looking at his watch. At last the lorry rumbled up. One crew 
had only twenty yards to go to their Halifax. 

“Have a good trip. See you in the morning,” he called out to 

them as they strolled over to their aircraft. 

It so happened that I was on the Station myself that evening, 
and the Wing Commander invited me to drive with him to the flare 
path. He himself had been stood down because of the raid on 
Hamburg the following evening, and Group did not want him to 
be too tired next morning when final preparations for this gigantic 
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raid were being made. We drove along in his small car over the 
aerodrome to the various Halifaxes. The moon was shining dimly 
through a layer of fleecy white cloud. As we approached each 
Halifax, Wing Commander Myers stopped, and with a smile gave 
the thumbs-up signal through the open window to the pilot high 
above him. 

Only ten aircraft were going from 567 on this occasion. Having 
performed this ritual, we bumped our way over the aerodrome, 
past the pale green glim lamps used for taxi-ing out, past the 
orange lights on the various vehicles on the aerodrome to warn the 
pilots against obstruction, and came finally to the flare-path Control 
van. This looked something like a gipsies’ caravan, but was con¬ 
nected by R.T. with the aircraft and also Control. Dark stratus 
clouds at 4,000 feet, some of them of the most peculiar shape, 
overlooked the scene. 


Henry’s Halifax was the first to go. I could see its great black 
silhouette a quarter of a mile away as it lumbered up, still with the 
navigation lights on. From all over the huge aerodrome one could 
hear the grumbling roar of the four-engined monsters as they were 
tested out. A for Apple drew nearer, and finally took up its position 
on the end of the runway one hundred yards away. The officer in 
charge of take-off flashed a red on his Aldis lamp. This was to 
remind Henry that he had forgotten to switch off his navigation 
lights. Henry promptly did so. A green light was then turned on 
him. A for Apple’s engines surged into a mighty roar as it slowly 
gathered way. It was still travelling at only thirty miles an hour 
as it passed a few yards in front of me. A final green light from 
the Aldis lamp was focused on its fuselage, and A for Apple thun¬ 
dered off into the night, carrying a full load of incendiaries and 
heavy bombs. 


Two minutes later F for Freddie rumbled off into the night, 
followed by D for Donald. There was then a pause of a few minutes 
before the remaining seven aircraft took off. These were carrying 
4,000-pounders, and I noticed that even the hardened pilots'and 
members of the ground crews standing near me looked faintly 
anxious before each in turn was safely airborne. Wing Commander 
Myers then drove me back to the mess. There was no question of 
his going to bed until his Squadron had returned. Personally, I 
played some half-hearted snooker with three officers in the R.A.F. 
Regiment, and went to bed at 1 a.m., having left word to be called 
^t 5.30 a.m. to see Henry and the others at their night-flvine 
breakfast after they had finished with interrogation. 

It seemed extraordinary to think that 567 was on its way to bomb 
the daylights out of a town which none of the air crews had ever laid 

ZS SVf 6 ? at nisht ‘ In my mind ' s ^ 1 could v * su alize the 
Th T ing M ry P ?u tty , and <l uite harmless, off the Dutch 
mavnf TiaS l C0UW K th . e bI u ack coa l-scuttles, and later on the 
aS g fiery ?tf kS be ,' n | hosepiped up by the frantic German 

See w-, 6 l rS ;u (Henry had alread >' told me tha t their appear- 
Tre ) T™ Cb th f Sar ? e “ a handful of ,ron filings thrown on a 

shot dowT P ng n, ghtmares of blazing aircraft being 
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At 6 a.m. I wandered into the dining-room. Henry and three 
other pilots were half-way through their eggs and bacon. You 
should have seen Joan’s face. She had had another reprieve and, 
despite the hour, was as bright as a button. The Wing Commander 
sat at the head of the table, and I asked tentatively whether I 
might be allowed some breakfast, too. Permission was granted, 
but I still did not like to ask whether all the aircraft had come back 
safely, especially in view of my nightmare. 

“How was it?” I asked Henry. 

“Oh, there was nothing to it,” he replied. 

Another pilot, however, shot a splendid line. 

“You know I’ve got a new observer?” he asked at large. “Well, 
when we were over the target he said: ‘Look at that poor devil. 
He’s been coned for ten minutes.’ The silly fool did not realize 
that it was our shadow.” 

“Line, line,” shouted everyone at the table in unison. 

"All I can say is that we were so shot up that we came back 
whistling like a humming-top,” said the pilot who was sitting 
on my left. 

I hung around for another twenty minutes. Finally the Wing 
Commander and the others wandered off to bed; only Henry and I 
were left. Now that the others had gone he did not mind telling 
me what happened. It seems that for the first time in his ex¬ 
perience as a night bomber he had seen other aircraft of Bomber 
Command on the job. Looking into the moon, he had seen half a 
dozen Stirlings and Lancasters in his immediate neighbourhood. 
Another Stirling formated on him and flew along, apparently for 
company, in the moonlight. Nearer the target a Wellington passed 
60 feet below him, going at an angle in the opposite direction. 

“God! There’s a Wimpey,” Henry had shouted, but there had 
been no time to do anything about it. 

A for Apple was now over the target. Cloudy Joe had promised 
no more than 4/ioths cloud, and though over the English coast it 
had been nearer 8/ioths, he was right as far as Bremen was con¬ 
cerned. The bend in the river and the very noticeable moat (a 
semi-circular affair zigzagging round the north-east side) were 
clearly distinguishable. The German gunners did not seem to be 
picking out any particular aircraft. They had too many on which 
to concentrate. This gave Henry a feeling of security. It was a 
wizard Brock's Benefit. 

Below him he could see red, green, blue, orange—in fact, every 
colour of the rainbow. There were, however, a few unpleasant 
orange flashes (big stuff) which suddenly appeared 300 yards on his 
port quarter. But the very fact that the flak was haphazard made 
it useless to attempt evasive action. A for Apple roared down to 
6,000 feet, but there was still any amount of cloud between Henry 
and the target. The bomb doors were already open. He decided 
suddenly to go still lower. At 3,000 feet he broke cloud. An 
amazing sight spread out below A for Apple. Terrifying scarlet 
fires were sprouting in all directions, easily distinguishable at that 

height from the dummy fires laboriously lighted by the German 
ground defences. 
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A for Apple was then picked up by three searchlights and Henry 
had to dive headlong to 1,500 feet. He lost height so violently, 
indeed, that Frankie lost half his equipment all over the floor and 
could not find either his parallel rulers or dividers. Having shaken 
off the searchlights, Henry climbed like an express lift. His eyeballs 
felt as though they were in his stomach, but it still seemed an 
immense time before A for Apple climbed above cloud. When he 
emerged into the full moonlight it was like walking into a lighted 
room from a coal cellar. 

A for Apple headed north over the coast. In the distance Mac 
caught sight of a night fighter's black silhouette, and reported it. 
Everyone crossed their fingers, and Henry would have crossed his 
legs too, but he had them on the rudders. Another night fighter 
suddenly belted out of the moonlight, going full tilt in the opposite 
direction. No doubt it was intent on other prey and failed to see 
A for Apple. 


As he looked into the moon, Henry could see the whole of Bremen 
chucking up all it had. But thereafter the trip home was unevent¬ 
ful except for the fact that the cable of the exacter had broken, 
and the starboard outer went automatically into fine pitch, putting 
the revs right up. All Henry could do was to throttle back to 
keep the temperature of the injured engine down. 

There followed a poor piece of navigation. A very heavy gale 
was blowing up, and instead of going out over the North Sea, 
A for Apple thundered along parallel to the coast, only a few miles 
out. It was Frankie who first caught sight of the shadowy outline 
of land. A moment later the gun defences on the Frisian Islands 
started to loose off. Realizing at last where they were Henry 
altered course and made for home. As he did so, there’was an 
ugly sight on the starboard side. A big aircraft which might have 
been one of ours or a Dornier 217 returning from Hull went flaming 
down into the sea. It was hard to tell at what range the crash had 
occurred. It might have been anything from five to twenty miles 
away but Henry altered course again and came down 50 feet, 
circled round for fifteen minutes, but there was not a thing to be 
seen; All that could be done was to locate the spot as nearly as 
possible for Frankie to put in his log. J 

and , bef °« 1 saw him at breakfast . an Interroga- 
lon Officer had torn him off a strip in no uncertain fashion. A tew 

mmutes later he left me in the dining-room and went straight to 

bed. You could see that he felt stubbly and grubby, and I don’t 

^uppose he even bothered to brush his teeth before he hit the 

pillow. Before he went, however, he offered me that unheard-of 

™! y ’® !H h 0ran f and a t»n of orange juice. That was the 
last I saw of him, as I was catching the early train to London. 

I did, however, receive a welcome letter from him a week later 
safe and ? " F ? ddie - which had also failed to return, were 

b r t 2r h d l ° n CaVe ’ haV,ng been rescu ed by a motor gun- 
b >at after three days at sea in their rubber dinghy The wireless 

bumber'h d .- C0 ? t - nUe l Sendm8 a Ut distress si A e ven when the 
It apo R 563 and K Water WaS ashing into his cabin, 

ppea.;> .,ecrge Bruce, who was the rear gunner in F for 
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Freddie, had seen long trails of white smoke coming past its turret 
shortly after leaving Bremen, and was convinced that the aircraft 
was on fire. Flight Lieutenant Jones was confident that he could 
fly the Halifax back, as there appeared to be no other damage to 
the aircraft. Everything possible was thrown overboard to lighten 
the machine, but they gradually lost height over the sea until they 
were down to 500 feet. The remaining engines were weakening 
and the Halifax descended even lower until it suddenly crashed on 
to the surface of the North Sea. The wireless operator had hurried 
forward to see if the Captain was all right, returned to find his set 
still intact, and sent out a quick SOS with the water rushing 
through the window and creeping up round his feet. It was only 
then that he joined the rest of the crew, who had thrown out the 
dinghy. They all clambered into the rubber craft. Dawn had 
broken, the sea was rough, and they were more than 100 miles 
from the English coast. 

Marfield had responded immediately to the SOS, and had 
sent out an aircraft, which discovered them about four hours 
later. It circled round, dropped a dinghy, and then lost sight 
of them in the high waves. Jones and Bruce transferred to the 
other dinghy, but returned at night to keep themselves warm. 
They had their chocolate biscuits and chewing-gum, but decided not 
to use them because they had no fresh water and were afraid of 
becoming thirsty. 

Next day they saw several aircraft, but none of them noticed 
their signals. Meantime they baled out the water from the bottom 
of the dinghy with a pair of shoes which they found in the bag 
rescued by the navigator from the Halifax. The mid-upper gunner 
had cut his head and injured his knee when the bomber hit the 
waves. It was only his second bombing trip but he seemed to think 
that this kind of thing was only to be expected. 

On the third day a Hampden spotted them and dropped one of 
the latest type of dinghy containing chocolate, corned beef, apple 
juice, and tomato juice. It was a brilliant piece of dinghy dropping 
for it landed within a few feet, where Flight Lieutenant Jones could 
paddle over and reach it. It was not until they drank the apple 
juice that everyone realized how thirsty he was. 

That evening they could see a motor gunboat tearing towards 
them. It was a horrible feeling for a moment. None of them had 
seen a M.G.B. before, and thought it must be an E-boat. Anxiety 
turned to relief, and, weak but cheerful, they were taken on board 

According to Jones's account there was a whole collection of 

surgeons and doctors at the quayside to greet them, and they 

seemed quite disappointed to find that there was practically nothing 
for them to do. 6 
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REPORT ON HUGH CALVERLEY 


AFTER ALL, HUGH MISSED THE SCHARNHORST AND GNEISENAU 
party in the Channel. He was on leave at the time. Some time 
later, however, he found himself taking off in M for Marjorie one 
evening to cover a job at Boulogne. It was a trifle cloudy, but over 
the beach he could see tracer and rockets being hosepiped up. 
There were plenty of searchlights, and he put two of them out 
with direct attacks. Several Hurricanes appeared and helped to 
put out all the searchlights to cover the Commandos’ with¬ 
drawal. 

When the barges were well out to sea, Hugh decided to return, 
but just as M for Marjorie was leaving there was a terrific crash, and 
Hank shouted: “Hell! We’ve been hit somewhere.’’ 

One engine stopped, and Hugh climbed to 7,000 feet, hoping to 
glide in case the other engine became U S. Whereupon the useless 
engine sparked for a moment, and then went on fire. 

Hugh said: “Here’s your first jump, Hank, my lad; get 
out." 

Hank got. Hugh followed suit, hoping that he would remember 
to pull the rip and not release the harness. Afterwards, so he told 
me, he did not remember doing so, but after his first dropping 
feeling, which was rather like coming out of an anaesthetic after an 
operation, there was a violent jerk between his legs, and he had 
the sensation of sitting on a rather ropy swing. It was bitterly 
cold, and each patch of cloud made it worse. After two minutes 
he felt normal and began to look round, knowing that he was over 
the sea and was due for a ducking. He now took off his wrist- 
watch and v/rapped it in his handkerchief, hoping that it might 
keep the water out. The silence was uncanny. Hugh did not 
know at what height he was. Then, like a sudden rush of sound, 
he heard the waves breaking. Hoping to heaven the sea was about 
15 feet away, he released the harness and tried to remember what 
to do with the dinghy. He need not have worried. A light shone 
suddenly on him. A voice shouted: “Here’s one of them, chaps." 
It was the good old Air Rescue boys. ... 

Hugh's immediate reaction was a fervent desire to fire guns at 
the Hun in retaliation for being shot up himself. He was already 
coming to the conclusion that flying a day Beau was a stooge job. 
At the same time, he realized that there was no question°of his 
becoming a single-seater fighter at this stage of proceedings. But 
there was nothing to prevent him, especially in view of his ex¬ 
periences in Wellingtons, from going to one of the new night fighting 
Beaunghter squadrons which had already been formed. A chance 

encounter with Tommy Halton at the Gay Nineties decided 
“ lm• ■ ■ • 


Wing Commander Wisdom was very chary at the idea of letting 
him v;o, but he saw that Hugh wa- determined, and knew that 
' V>1 * a demand for experience^ pilots to fly night Beaus. 

un l G ° n t W ? n ,l}° lose you -” he “but if you have really made 
up your mind I 11 see what I can do." 
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The application was put through and, after another three weeks 
was approved. 

A hectic farewell party was staged by the Squadron Hank 
Martm pleaded almost with tears in his eyes to be allowed to come 
/with him, and Hugh took a week’s leave before going to the 0 T U 
Here the C.G.I. introduced his observer. Jack Logan (he was a 
Flying Officer) was smallr thin, fair, tough. He came from Brighton 
and all his experience was as an air gunner in Wellingtons, which 
suited Hugh very well. His transfer was due to his technical know¬ 
ledge. Jack Logan (senior) was a motor-car dealer, and Hugh 
soon found that he had transmitted his interest in all types of vehicles 
to his son. Jack would buy up every motor-car he could lay hands 
on—and then sell them back to his father. Some of them were 
terrible contraptions. Most of them were Opals or Fiats which no 
one else would dare to drive. But he would also buy up any car 
from any officer who was posted abroad. Logan (senior) must 
have been well off. For he always kept on paying. 

There were 39 others at the O.T.U., none of whom Hugh had 
met before. 

Having been crewed up, Hugh started to fly in Blenheims and 
learn the procedure. He found that the under-carriage selector 
lever had been modified with another safety catch. The Mercury 
engines were slightly higher-powered, but otherwise much the 
same. He was now using R.T. instead of W.T., and it took him 
five days to learn the patter. Very strict aircraft recognition was 
part of the course. He had to learn the difference between Blen¬ 
heims and Ju.88’s, Beaufighters and Ju.88’s, F.W.Condors and 
Stirlings, Dornier 217’s and Hampdens. Laboriously he memorized 
that the Blenheim has a mid turret and the Ju.88 has not; that the 
Ju.88 has a squarish nose compared with the round nose of the 
Beau; that the Ju.88 has thin pepper-box engines which are larger 
and fatter on the Beau, and that here, too, the exhaust system is 
different; that the Stirling has a higher fin and a rear tail turret 
which the Condor does not possess; that the Dornier 217 has a 
higher wing than the Hampden, and that its exhausts are above 
the wing instead of below it. (The Heinkel 177 had not yet been 
encountered, and so its likeness to a very big Wellington was still 
unknown to him.) 

While he was still on Blenheims, Hugh had 30 hours' flying to 
put in both by day and by night. There was also interception 
practice, which was done first by day. He learnt about the stern 
and beam approach—attacking slightly beneath from either beam 
or from dead astern, firing up into the fuselage bomb racks and 
petrol; the beam and above attack—down into the cockpit and 
engines; never forgetting that the approach had to be made in 
such a way that he could see the exhaust flames all the time. 

For the last fortnight of the course he was moved to the Beaus. 
After five hours’ cockpit drill he appreciated the high wing loading, 
the smoother and quieter engines, and the difference in weight. 
His previous experience on day Beaus had already told him that 
the take-off was at 100 miles per hour and the landing at 105 m.p.h.; 
that the Beaufighter has perhaps the best layout of any aeroplane 
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flying—very roomy, all controls beautifully to hand, excellent 
visibility, bullet-proof windscreen, armour-plating, great speed, and 
big endurance. 

The cockpit drill having been completed, Hugh was given a whiz 
round by the C.F.I., standing behind the latter and looking over 
his shoulder. As the aircraft came to a stop, the C.F.I. climbed out 
and Hugh took his place, but without Jack Logan. The engines 
had been stopped and Hugh had to start from scratch. As he 
knew, there were 34 vital actions, none of which could be forgotten, 
before he was properly airborne. (The cooling gills, for example, 
could be so easily left in the open position during take-off.) 

But he had not been in a Beau for over five weeks, and memory 
is apt to be short. So it was that on his first take-off the Beau got 
away from him. He had forgotten to push the stick forward and 
hold it down as much as he should have done, and the Beau only 
staggered into the air. Flying experience, however, quickly enabled 
him to take control. He got the under-carriage up very quickly 
(sweating a bit), and soon settled down. But once again he made a 
mistake. He kept it at full boost a trifle too long. This, too, he 
rectified, and proceeded to use the R.T., which he found most easy 
to understand. 

Soon he was asking permission to put the aircraft down, and 
made a good landing although he came in rather fast. 

The same afternoon he took Jack up and flew around the country 
on a sector reconnaissance, together with the circuits and bumps. 
But he was not allowed to do more than three landings, as the brakes 
became hot and therefore inefficient. 


It was an agreeable change not to be sitting beside the second 
pilot, and altogether much nicer to find himself in the centre of the 
aircraft. With Jack he discussed the various flashing beacons on 
the intercom. The two of them laughed and talked, and agreed 
that a Beau was much preferable to a Wellington. 

The question of what squadron he would be posted to now arose. 
As far as he could tell, he knew nobody in night-fighting Beau- 
fighters. Which was a pity, because he knew that it would make a 
big difference if he had someone to show him the ropes. The 
aggravating part of it was that he felt sure that he was bound to 
know fellows in one of the Squadrons. Then came a letter from 
Fred Keswick, whom he had not seen since he left Squadron 690 
(see The Avengers). It was a casual note, written in a moment 
of boredom, but it told Hugh that Fred was now in the most 
operational sector in the country. That settled it. 


"Any chance, sir, of being posted to 991 at Foalton?” Hugh 
asked the C.F.I. that evening. "You see, I have an old friend there.” 

"Everyone wants to go to Foalton. But I'll see what I can do,” 
the C.F.I. said genially, and Hugh knew that it was in the bag. 
For the C.F.I. had almost complete control over postings. 

Hugh had now completed his O.T.U. course, was granted three 
days' leave, and told to report straight to 991. 

It was while he was staying at Grosvenor House that he wrote 
to Fred to tell him of his imminent arrival. 

On the Monday afternoon he reported to the Adjutant at Foalton. 
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Fred Keswick was hanging around. As soon as he was through 
with the formalities Hugh turned to Fred. 

“Is there much activity?” he asked. 

“Practically every night.” 

“Wizard.” 

“You won’t be saying that in six months’ time.” 

Hugh laughed. 

“What are the rest of the chaps like?” 

“Terrific. As a matter of fact, half the air crews are Czechoes 
with vast experience.” 

“Do they talk English?” 

"Certainly, the same as you or I.” 

"What about the C.O.?” 

“He’s a bit sticky, but O.K.” 

Hugh had already fixed it with the Adjutant that he should 
share a room with Fred Keswick, and was then taken into the mess 
and introduced to the members of the Flight on duty that 
night. 

Dinner, he discovered, was on the top line. It was a pre-war 
mess with all the comforts—even sherry, which he had not seen 
for months. 

That evening Fred steered him to the local pub, about a mile 
away. They went on bicycles. Foalton was in a defended area, 
so there was no barmaid. The barman, who was also the proprietor 
was big and fat. The name of the pub was the ‘Adam and Eve’. 

Hugh nattered a good deal. 

“What sort of weather do you fly in ?” he asked. “Are we expected 
to take off in everything?” 

“That’s up to the C.O., but you must expect to take off in really 
bad weather if the Hun is overhead, and get down as you can.” 

“How long will it take before I get operational?” 

“Three weeks, if you work really hard.” 

It was a very satisfied Hugh who returned to the mess and went 
to bed. 

The C.O. had been flying the night before, and consequently Hugh 
did not meet him at breakfast. By 10 o’clock he had arranged 
his flying kit in his locker, had been allocated to B Flight, and had 
met his Flight Commander, to whom the Adjutant had introduced 

him 

Squadron Leader Anysz was fair-headed and good-looking. He 
wore the D.F.C. and the Croix de Guerre, and had 3,000 hours 
to his credit. 

“Please bring your things to B Flight. We will allocate your 
locker. I will show you round the machines and you can meet 
the Flight Sergeant. Then I will take you to the C.O. before lunch,” 
Anysz had said. 

Hugh had collected his kit, gone round the perimeter track in 
the Flight van, met the rest of the pilots of B Flight, who were 
about to carry out night-flying tests, watched them take off, and 
realized that he had a great deal to learn about Beaus. The wheels 
had seemed to be retracted almost before the aircraft were ready 
to fly— a sign of very high flying ability. An hour later they had 
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landed—slowly, much slower than Hugh could; all doing wheelers 
(landing on the front wheels and not a three-pointer) as there was 
rather a high wind. 

Hugh now met the C.O. Wing Commander ffollitt was the son 
of a millionaire, as Hugh had already learnt. He had blue eyes, 
which turned down at the comer, sleek dark brown hair, a very 
quick brain which always seemed one jump ahead of current con¬ 
versation, and two Bedlingtons. He had been in 601, transferred 
to Blenheims, and wore the D.F.C. 

"Are you settled in?” he asked Hugh abruptly. 

"Yes, sir.” 

"Right. I want you to fly this afternoon and get operational 
as soon as possible. You see, we are a bit short of crews.” 

As he paused, Hugh looked round the office and saw on the walls 
a list of combats stretching from the ceiling to the floor. These 
gave the names of all the pilots who had taken part in night inter¬ 
ception, with the dates and places neatly printed on rolled silk. 

"I’ll give you a lift up to the mess,” Wing Commander ffollitt 
offered. 

"What’s your flying record to date?” he asked as they drove along 
in his small closed car. 

Hugh told him. 

"Got your log book on you?’ 

"Yes, sir.” 

"Let’s have a look at it.” 

Hugh passed it over. Wing Commander ffollitt flipped it through 
swiftly. 

"O.K.,” he said at last. "Your Flight Commander will give you 
a whiz round and check through your cockpit drill.” 

A sector reconnaissance and a R.T. test with Jack followed 
luncheon. Hugh flew around for two hours, came down, was 
ordered to see Wing Commander ffollitt again, did so. 

"Your take-off was good, but hold it down a little longer and get 
your wheels up a bit quicker and throttle back a bit sooner,” Hugh 
was greeted, "but your landing was very good indeed.” 

Hugh saluted and went out highly pleased with himselt. 

For the next fortnight he stooged around doing three or four 
hours’ flying a day, with interception practices, link training, 
lectures by the C.O., and more aircraft recognition, to pass the 
time. The importance of this was proved by the fact that every 
n;ght aircraft of Bomber Command thundered out over their sector 
to the Continent. 

Hugh also spent a good deal of time in watching night operations. 
Social activities were confined to the ‘Adam and Eve’. He had now 
bought a bike, and realized, too, that he was pretty close to being 
operational. He had now done 20 hours on a Beau by night—in 
pitch blackness and by moonlight. His deftness and speed^in the 
' ockpit drill was vastly improved. But it was in a very casual way 
that Squadron-Leader Anysz informed him at luncheon one day 
ti.at he was to be operational that evening. 

"You will be last off,” he added. 

“What time shall I be down at the Flight?” 
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‘You will do a night-flying test after lunch, and be at B Flight 
an hour before dusk.” 

And so it was. The test was uneventful, and Hugh went off to 
sort out his equipment and Mae West and torches, was issued with 
his whistle and dinghy rations of morphia, benzedrine tablets, 
Horlick's tablets, chewing-gum, tomato juice, drinking-water, and 
bandages. He had already done his dinghy drill in the local pond 
with Jack. This, he was to discover, was a monthly performance. 
He had to hold the dinghy (deflated in its case) in one hand, jump 
in from the improvised jetty, and inflate it. 

Having drawn his rations, Hugh put on his flying clothing, 
watched the dusk patrol take off, and wished that he was on it. 
For he knew that, unless there was a large blitz, he had little chance 
of taking off. As the dusk patrol took off the hooter sounded. This 
was a normal procedure, occurring most nights of the week, and 
only affected the personnel in the neighbouring barracks. So in 
spite of the huge voice shouting ‘‘Attack alarm, attack alarm” on 
the tannoy, B Flight carried on as usual. 

If only because he was anxious to take off himself, Hugh found 
the time going much faster than usual. Beaus landed and took off, 
landed and took off, landed and took off. His turn was coming 
nearer, and it was with difficulty that he endeavoured to follow the 
adventures of Jane in the Daily Mirror although she was in a 
more precarious condition than usual. 

At last he was the next pilot off, put on his dark goggles which 
were hanging up in the Flight office, and sat tensely (you cannot 
read in dark goggles). The rest of the Flight were talking all round 
him. Three pilots came down. One had definitely destroyed a 
Domier 217, and was immediately hustled off by the Intelligence 
Officer. But it was such a usual happening that no one made any 
fuss about it, and, though the Czech pilot was congratulated—even 
this was taken as a matter of course. 

Hugh could not stand the casualness of it all. It was the greatest 
moment of his life. He was bursting to ask them all about it, but 
being the junior member he did not dare do so. All he could do 
was to strain his ears listening to snatches of the conversation. In 
the course of it he heard the story of the 217—how it had blown up 
and the crew had baled out and crashed 16 miles from the aero¬ 
drome; and how the Czech (it was Anysz himself) was proposing 
to set off at dawn to see if he could collect the Swastika. 

The minutes ticked swiftly away. The blitz seemed to be over. 
Came the false dawn. ... At last the dawn itself showed greyly. 
Hugh realized with a sinking feeling that he had no chance of taking 
off. He had been sitting in goggles for nearly two hours. Bleary- 

eyed, he went to bed. 

‘‘Bad luck,” said the Intelligence Officer. 

Flight Lieutenant Gordon Wallace was a typical schoolmaster, 
young and enthusiastic. He kept the Squadron records and daily 
log and was responsible for identification for the whole Squadron. 
It was Wallace who passed on the information when aircraft of 
Bomber Command were going out and the points that they were 
likely to cross the coast, both coming and going, together with their 
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approximate heights. It was Wallace who warned Hugh about the 
dangers of doing patrol at the same altitude as British bombers, 
whose rear gunners were (and are) very quick on the trigger. 

Although Hugh had not yet been operational, he had discovered 
that his dark adaptation was eighty per cent perfect after three- 
quarters of an hour of flying at night; that he could see a mile on a 
really moonlit night, 700 yards when the moon was half full, and 
barely 150 yaids on a dark night. And that is where we must leave 
him for the time being. . . 


THE END 





